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SOTHEBY’S HOMER. 


THE ODYSSEY. 


No. II. 


Were not the first Four Books of 
the Odyssey felt to be in themselves 
a Poer:? Perhaps you might liken 
them to the porch of a palace. We 
would rather liken them to the arms 
of a tree. Part only of the green 
umbrage is visible, but sufficient to 
show that it belongs to a noble bole; 
and erelong we shall behold the 
whole Wonder, proportioned in the 
perfect symmetry of nature, with 
broad crown familiar with storms, 
yet a pavilion for the sunshine, and 
in its magnificence rooted among 
rocks. 

A tender and profound interest 
has been breathed into our hearts 
in all that concerns Ithaca; it is 
invested with the hallowed charm 
of Home—we love the rocky yet 
not unfruitful isle as if it were our 
own birth-place—and the smoke 
seems to ascend from our own 
hearth. In the midst of all that 
trouble, we are conscious of a co- 
ming calm. ’Tis a stormy day, but 
not a cloud—we are assured—will 
disturb the serenity of sunset. We 
believe the Seer and the Eagles. 
Penelope is no object of pity now— 
not even when seen sitting on the 
stairs, stupified into stone by the 
voice telling her that her Telema- 
chus has left her alone in her wi- 
dowhood among all those lawless 
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men. For that doleful and delusive 
trance is succeeded by a delightful 
and faithful Dream; her Ulysses is 
not dead—her Ulysses will return— 
and what matters transient misery 
to any mortal, when it purchases 
steadfast bliss ? 

Homer is fond of Dreams. And 
not one of them all is more appa- 
rently heart-born than the Dream 
that appears to Penelope in the 
shape of her sister. Ipthima tells 
her that the Gods will restore her 
son. “ But what canst thou tell me 
of Ulysses?” Of his fate the phan- 
tom will make no revelation. Eus- 
tathius says that if she had, the 

oem would have been at an end. 

ut that was not the reason of her 
silence. Ipthima was Penelope. 
Telemachus had left her, and her 
soul was troubled; but she had 
seen the young hero in his pride, 
unappalled by the Suitors, and 
knew that he had gone on a holy 
quest to Pylos and Lacedemon—to 
Nestor and Menelaus. Her heart, 
cheered by the thought in sleep, felt 
her brave boy would escape the am- 
bush. But Ulysses! he had been 
away from her for twenty years. 
Hope was almost dead in her wa- 
king—as now in her sleeping dreams. 
Her heart asked her heart, “Oh! 
tell me of my Lord?” But in her 
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despair there was no response—and 
she awoke. But she awoke to joy; 
and in that joy no doubt the wife 
was comforted as well as the mother, 
nor could she believe, as she did, in 
the return of her son, without some 
hope stealing with the morning light 
of the return of her husband! The 
Philosophy of Dreams in Homer’s 
poetry is the Religion of Nature. 
That Dream made the widow’s 
heart sing aloud for joy. There is 
light in her eyes, though still broken 
and dashed with tears. Her son’s 
heroic piety comforts her—the seer’s 
prophecy comforts her—and com- 
forts her beyond all else her own 
faithful heart. Yet how blind— 
though visited by glimpses—are the 
eyes of sorrow! How idle often all 
our holiest tears! What if Penelope 
could see Ulysses sitting on an en- 
chanted shore, and forgetful of hea- 
venly charms weeping for her sake ! 
For her sake struggling with the tem- 
pest that drives him—homewards ! 
Swimming towards an unknown 
shore—day and night—all for her 
sake— and saved from sinking by 
a talisman given him by a compas- 


Book v. 


sionate Spirit of the Sea! What ifshe 
could see the Falcon of Alcinous 
wafting to her embrace her lord the 
King? But love knows not—either 
in its joy or its grief—what a day 
may bring forth; and beautiful is 
the poetry that sings of the uncer- 
tainties of human life heaving like 
the world of waves—all settling 
down into peace at last—a gracious 
lull descending from Heaven at the 
command of Providence. 

There is much to mourn over in 
the Greek Mythology; but now we 
see but Love and Mercy; and the 
Deities assembled on Olympus are 
like 
“* Blessed angels pitying human cares.” 


At one council Minerva had per- 
mission from Jove to carry comfort 
to Ithaca; and now at another Mer- 
cury is sent to Ogygia—a messenger 
bolder if not so bright as Iris—and at 
the word of Jove, we behold him in 
Homer, as in an after vision we be- 
hold him in Shakspeare, “ the herald 
Mercury, new-lighted on a heaven- 
kissing hill.” 


43—96. 


Thus he spake: nor did the messenger (of the gods), the Argicide, disobey : 
And then forthwith he bound on bis feet beautiful sandals,— 

Ambrosial, golden :—which were-wont-to-bear him, whether over the deep, 
Or over the unlimited earth, along with the blast of the wind. 

He took also his rod, by which he lulls the eyes of men, 

Whomsoever he wills, and when sleeping rouses them up again, 

With this in his hands the brave Argicide flew : 

And having alighted on Pieria, from the ether he fell into the sea: 

And over the waves hastened, like the bird the sea-mew, 

Which, along the mighty bosom of the immeasurable ocean, 

As it hunts after fishes, oft moists its wings with spray. 

Like to it (the sea-mew) was Hermes wafted over the multitudinous waves. 
But when indeed he came to the istand placed at a distance, 

From the violet-coloured ocean ascending to the main-land 

He came-on, till he reached a spacious cave, in which the nymph 
With-beautiful-ringlets dwelt : her he found within. 

A great fire was blazing on the hearth, and far the odour 

Of easily-cleft cedar-wood, and of incense, spread-fragrance throughout the island 
As they were burning: while she (the nymph), warbling with her beautiful voice, 
And plying the loom, was weaving with a golden shuttle. 

A wood in-full-Juxuriance had-grown-around the cave, 

The alder, and the poplar, and the sweet-smelling cypress. 

There, too, the wing-widely-expanded birds nestled, 

Owls, and cormorants, and long-tongued divers (sea-birds) 

Of-the-sea, to which (birds) sea employments are a concernment: 

There also around the hollow cave was extended 

A young-luxuriant vine which flourished in clusters. 

Four fountains in-order flowed with limpid water, 

Near to each other,—being turned one, in one direction, and another, in another. 
Around soft meadows of violets, and of parsley, 
Were blooming ; thither eyen an Immortal, had he come, 
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Would have admired (it) as he gazed, and had been delighted in his spirit. 
And there standing, the messenger, the Argicide, gazed. 

But when he had admired the whole in his heart, 

Forthwith into the spacious cavern he entered: nor him in her presence 

Did Calypso, the divine one among goddesses, when she saw him, not recognise. 


(For gods are not unknown to each other, 


The immortals,—not even if one dwell-in mansions remote. ) 
But the great-hearted Ulysses he found not within, 
For he sitting on the shore was weeping: where formerly indeed (it was his wont to 


80), 


Torturing his heart with tears, and groans, and griefs, 

Pouring out tears (while) he looked on the immeasurable ocean. 

Calypso the divine one among goddesses questioned Hermes, 

Having seated him on a brilliant shining throne. 

“ Why, oh! golden-rodded Hermes, hast thou come to me, 

Thou venerable, and loved (one) ?—for erst thou camest not often. 

Speak whatever thou hast-in-thy-mind: my heart impels me to bring-it-about, 

If I can indeed bring it about, and if it be practicable. 

But follow (me) further-on, that I may place before thee the rites-of-hospitality,” 
Thus having spoken, the goddess placed before him a table, 

Having filled it with ambrosia, and mingled the ruddy nectar. 

But the messenger (of gods), the Argicide, drank and eat. 

And when he had regaled and refreshed his heart by eating, 

Then indeed did he answering thus address her, 


This is the most elaborate descrip- 
tion of natural scenery in all Homer. 
In the Iliad, the bard but illumines 
the visual sense by a few sunny 
strokes, that make start out tree, 
glade, or rock. Here we have apic- 
ture. Say rather a creation. In a 
moment the poet evokes the en- 
chanted isle out of the violet-colour- 
ed ocean. There it is hanging in air. 
But all we know is, that it is beauti- 
ful—for we are Mercury, and see 
nothing distinctly till we find our- 
selves standing at the mouth of a 
spacious cave. The light of a magi- 
cal fire—the odour of sacred incense 
—the music of an immortal voice— 
Calypso herself plying the golden 
shuttle as she sings! All felt at once 
—yet in loveliest language evolved 
in a series of words expanding like 
a flower with all its bright and 
balmy leaves — an instantaneous 
birth. We must not disturb the 
daughter of Atlas—but gaze and 
listen—till by degrees the congenial 
beauty of the place withdraws our 
soul and our senses from the tones 
and tresses of the Divine among 
Goddesses, and, still conscious of 
her living enchantments, we are 
won by delight to survey the scene 
in which she enjoys her immortal 
being, yet about to be disturbed by 
visitings like our own mortal grief! 
The scene is silvan. “ A wood in 
full luxuriance had grown around 
the Cave!” One line gives the 





whole wood—another its composing 
trees—another their inhabitants— 
and all together breathe of the sea, 
Look again at the Cave. The en- 
trance is draperied with green and 

urple—for in such sunny shelter 
uxuriates the vine! The beauty of 
nature is nowhere perfect without 
the pure element of water wimpling 
in peace. And there it is—flowing 
fresh as flower-dews—in mazy er- 
ror—through blooming meadows— 
its “ sweet courses not hindered” — 
and happy to blend its murmurs with 
the diapason of the deep. True itis 
that earth is as beautiful as heaven, 
So felt now the Argicide—“ standing 
there till he had admired the whole 
in his heart.” Beauty begets love — 
and love admiration—and admira- 
tion hushes the heart of Gods and 
men till they are still as statues— 
and not till the passionate trance 
subsides can Mercury himself move 
a footstep—though his sandals are 
golden and ambrosial, and bear him 
over earth and sea like the breath 
of the wind. 

Whereabouts—in what latitude 
lies Calypso’s Isle? To what bright 
neighbourhood of stars is it dear 
with its yellow woods? Of what 
constellation beholds it, during 
calm nights, the image tremblin 
in the sky-seeming sea? The flight 
of Mercury betrays not the secret of 
its birth-place—from Pieria’s top he 
falls plumb-down upon the sea— 
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and away like a wild gull he scours 
—but whether towards the rising 
or the setting sun, not a whisper 
from Homer—only we afterwards 
hear from the messenger himself 
that he had “ measured a breadth 
enormous of the salt expanse”—and 
something very vague of its posi- 
tion on the watery wilderness may 
be gathered from Calypso’s Sea- 
man’s Guide, orally delivered on his 
departure to Ulysses. ’Tis alla beau- 
tiful mystery—imagination dreams 
a dream—the understanding surren- 
ders its privilege of questioning, and 
the heart delighted believes that all 
is truth. Ogygia! A glimpse of the 
spiritual world of old that still fluc- 
tuated waveringly between sense 
and soul, and was constructed by 
poetry of idealized realities, that 
may cease to be seen on troubling 
of the ether, but can never cease to 
be, if mind be immortal. Ogygia! 
it is felt to be “ self-withdrawn into 
a wondrous depth” of seclusion ! 
Though “ light the soil and pure the 
air,’ and the scenery composed of 
all familiar objects, yet is the region 
felt to be almost as preternatural as 
if it were submarine—and Calypso’s 
cave as wondrous as a Mermaid’s 
grotto. 

How very still! No screen to the 
mouth of the cave, but a few vine- 
festoons—so, blow as it may on the 
main—and all around the isle, (anda 
storm brought hither Ulysses,) on 
the land, ali is lown—merely breath 
enough to keep the pure air for ever 
pure—and to enable the leaves to 
take a dance now and then upon the 
tree-tops, to some vlian harp ca- 
priciously playing in the shade. 
Calypso is a queen—but she has no 
subjects, only her attendant nymphs 


POPE. 
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—and of them we see—hear nothing 
—only once are they mentioned— 
they are to us but mere momentary 
shadows passing unheeded along 
the walls of the cave. There is no 
building made with hands anywhere 
on all the isle—not a vestige of an- 
tiquity in the shape of a rudely 
sculptured stone. No roads —no 
ath ways—no flocks—no herds—no 
our-footed creatures, either wild or’ 
tame—not even—we are sorry for 
it—a dog. Food and drink are set 
before Ulysses, such as are eaten 
and drunk by mortal men—but we 
know not whence they come—they 
seem served by invisible hands—and 
of kitchen or cellar there is no sugh. 
A charm is over all—yet ’twould be 
hard to say by what spell it has been 
wrought. ’Tis all the doing of the 
finest possible spirit of poetry, that 
works wonders without appearing 
to be at work at all; of genius in- 
stinctively knowing how far fiction 
may be interfused with truth, and 
within the domain of wildest ima- 
gear be brought all the home- 
iest, and therefore holiest, sympa- 
thies of nature. 
Ogygia? 
ut whose English is likest the 
Greek? Perhaps, after all, our own 
prose—faithful to the meanings, 
if false to the measures of the 
words—yet not false even to the 
measures—for we have them in our 
heart—as we hope you have in yours; 
nor can there be ever more now 
than a faint echo of such music from 
even the highest harp—humble the 
highest when struck in rivalry with 
Homer’s—and powerless to imitate 
the gold and silver of those heaven- 
tempered strings. 


Is it not so in 


He spoke. The God who mounts the winged winds 
Fast to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high through fields of air his flight sustain 
O’er the wide earth, and o’er the boundless main. 
He grasps the wand that causes sleep to fly, 
Or in soft slumber seals the wakeful eye : 
Then shoots from heaven to high Pieria’s steep, 
And stoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 
So watery fowl, that seek their fishy food, 
With wings expanded o’er the foaming flood, 
Now sailing smooth the level surface sweep, 
Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 
Thus o’er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
Till now the distant island rose in view : 
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Then, swift ascending from the azure wave, 

He took the path that winded to the cave. 

Large was the grot, in which the nymph he found 
(The fair-hair’d nymph with every beauty crown'd ;) 
She sate and sung: the rocks resound her lays ; 
The cave was brighten’d with a rising blaze: 
Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile, 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum’d the isle ; 
While she with work and song the time divides, 
And through the loom the golden shuttle guides. 
Without the grota various silvan scene 

Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 

And nodding cypress form’d a fragrant shade ; 

On whose high branches, waving with the storm, 
The birds of broadest wing their mansion form, 
The chough, the sea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And scream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the shelving cavern screen, 

With purple clusters blushing through the green. 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts distil ; 

And every fountain pours a several rill, f 

In mazy windings wandering down the hill: 
Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crown’d, 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 

A scene, where if a God should cast his sight, 

A God might gaze, and wander with delight! 

Joy touch’d the messenger of heaven ; he stay’d 
Entranced, and all the blissful haunt survey’d. 
Him, entering in the cave, Calypso knew; 

For Powers celestial to each other’s view 

Stand still confest, though distant far they lie 

To habitants of earth, or sea, or sky. 

Bat sad Ulysses, by himself apart, 

Pour’d the big sorrows of his swelling heart ; 

All on the lonely shore he sate to weep, 

And roll’d his eyes around the restless deep ;— 
Tow’rd his loved coast he roll’d his eyes in vain, 
Till, dimm’d with rising grief, they stream’d again. 


COWPER. 

He ended, nor the Argicide refused, 
Messenger of the skies ; his sandals fair, 
Ambrosial, golden, to his feet he bound, 
Which o’er the moist wave, rapid as the wind, 
Bear him, and o’er th’ illimitable Earth ; 

Then took his rod, with which, at will, all eyes 
He softly shuts, or opens them again. 

So arm’d, forth flew the valiant Argicide. 
Alighting on Pieria, down he stoop’d 

To Ocean, and the billows lightly skimm’d 

In form a sea-mew, such as, in the bays 
Tremendous of the barren Deep her food 
Seeking, dips oft in brine her ample wing. 

In such disguise o’er many a wave he rode, 

But reaching now that isle remote, forsook 

The azure Deep ; and, at the spacious grot, 
Where dwelt the amber-tressed nymph, arriv’d, 
Found her within A fire’on all’ the hearth 
Blaz’d sprightly, and, afar-diffas’d, the seen 

Of smooth-split cedar and ‘of cypress-wood * 
Odorous, burningy‘cheer'd' the*happy isle”: 
She, busied at the leom; and plying fast’ ~ 
Her golden shuttle, with melodious voice 
Sat chanting there; a grove‘on either side; 
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Alder and poplar, and the redolent branch 

Of cypress hemm’d the dark retreat around, 
There many a bird of broadest pinion built 
Secure her nest, the owl, the kite, and daw, 
Long-tongued, frequenter of the sandy shores, 
A garden-vine, luxuriant on all sides, 
Mantled the spacious cavern, cluster-hung 
Profuse ; four fountains of serenest lymph, 
Their sinuous course pursuing side by side, 
Stray’d all around, and ev’rywhere appear’d 
Meadows of softest verdure, purpled o’er 
With violets ; it was a scene to fill 

A God from Heav’n with wonder and delight. 
Hermes, Heav’n’s messenger, admiring stood 
That sight, and having all survey’d, at length 
Enter’d the grotto; nor the lovely nymph 
Him knew not soon as seen, for not unknown 
Each to the other the Immortals are, 

How far soever sep’rate their abodes. 

Yet found he not within the mighty chief, 
Ulysses ; he sat weeping on the shore, 
Forlorn ; for there his custom was with groans 
Of sad regret t’ afflict his breaking heart, 
Looking continual o’er the barren Deep, 


SOTHEBY. 

Nor Hermes disobey’d, but swiftly bound 
The ambrosial sandals his fair feet around. 
The golden sandals that his flight upbear 
O’er earth and ocean, fleet as fleetest air : 
Then, took his wand, of power at will to close, 
Or raise the lid of mortals from repose. 
Thus graced, the god to high Pieria pass’d, 
Thence downward ’mid the main his body cast, 
Swift as the sea-mew, whose voracious sweep 
Catches on flight the fish that cleaves the deep, 
And dips his wing in brine: thus Hermes sped, 
Light-ruffling as he skimm/’d the ocean bed. 
But now, when reached the island’s distant strand, 
The god ascending fix’d his foot on land, 
Pass’d on, and found within her spacious cave 
The fair-hair’d nymph, the goddess of the wave: 
The fire wide blazed, and o’er the isle outspread 
Cedar and incense fragrant odours shed. 
Bent o’er her web the goddess sweetly sung, 
While thro’ the threads the golden shuttle rung, 
Groves round her grot, the poplar, alder wreathed, 
And as the cypress waved fresh odours breathed : 
Birds of broad pennons there their plumage dress’d, 
The owl, the hawk, couch’d peaceful in their nest, 
And thin-tongued daws, that from their airy flight 
On the low margin of the sea alight. 
Round the dim cave the vine’s lithe tendrils flow’d, 
And the ripe grape in purple clusters glow’d ; 
Four fountains, nigh each other, to and fro 
Wreathed their pure streams, and gush'd with gurgling flow : 
Mid the soft meads the undying parsley bloom’d, 
And the grass gleam’d with violets illumed. 
*Twas there, where gods might feast the ravish’d sight, 
Stood Hermes, wrapt in wonder and delight. 
But when the god there long had tranced his view, 
Him, as he sought her grot, the sea-nymph knew ; 
For not unknown, tho’ distant their abode, 
A god at once acknowledges a god. 
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He found not there Ulysses: far apart 

Lone on the beach he fed with grief his heart, 
Sore groan’d, and gazing on the boundless deep 
Where oft the wretch had wept, return’d to weep. 


LEIGH HUNT—(FROM “ FOLIAGE.” ) 

He said; and straight the herald Argicide 
Beneath his feet the feathery sandals tied, 
Immortal, golden, that his flight could bear 
O’er seas and lands, like waftage of the air ; 
His rod too, that can close the eyes of men 
In balmy sleep, and open them again, 
He took, and holding it in hand, went flying ; 
Till from Pieria’s top the sea descrying, 
Down to it sheer he dropp’d, and scour’d away 
Like the wild gull, that fishing o’er the bay 
Flaps on, with pinions dipping in the brine ; 
So went on the far sea the shape divine. 
And now arriving at the isle, he springs 
Oblique, and landing with subsided wings, 
Walks to the cavern ’twixt the tall green rocks, 
Where dwelt the Goddess with the lovely locks. 
He paus’d; and there came on him, as he stood, 
A smell of citron and of cedar wood, 
That threw a perfume all about the isle ; 
And she within sat spinning all the while, 
And sang a lovely song, that made him hark and smile. 
A silvan nook it was, grown round with trees, 
Poplars, and elms, and odorous cypresses, 
In which all birds of ample wing, the owl 
And hawk, had nests, and broad-tongued waterfowl. 
The cave in front was spread with a green vine, 
Whose dark round bunches almost burst with wine ; 
And from four springs, running @ sprightly race 
Four fountains, clear and crisp, refresh’d the place ; 
While all about, a meadowy ground was seen, 
Of violets mingling with the parsley green: 
So that a stranger, though a god were he, 
Might well admire it, and stand there to see ; 
And so admiring, there stood Mercury. 


M. T. CHAPMAN—(TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ) 
He said; nor disobey’d the messenger, 
Slayer of Argus; to his feet he bound 
Sandals, ambrosial, beautiful, of gold, 
Which ferry him over the flood, and o’er 
The vast round earth, quick as the wind-breath goes ; 
And took his wand, with which he charms men’s eyes, 
Whom he would lull to sleep, or else at will 
Wakens the sleeping; having which he flew. 
Standing on the Pierian-top, he shot 
From ether on the sea, and skimm’d the wave 
Quick as a sea-gull; which in the deep folds 
Of the untill’d salt sea-surge hunts for fish, 
Dipping his feathers in the briny foam ; 
Not less quick o’er the white wave Hermes rode. 
But when he reach’d the island far-apart, 
Forth from the violet-colour’d deep he went 
On dry land ; where dwelt in her cavern’d home 
Well-tress’d Calypso; her he found within. 
Blazed on the hearth a mighty fragrant fire 
Of fissile cedar and of incense-wood, 
Far through the island odorous as they burn’d ; 
And her sweet voice kept murmuring into song, 
As she with golden shuttle plied the web, 
All round the cavern grew a verdant groye ; 
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Alder and poplar, cypress sweet of smell : 

And there the long-wing’d birds would couch themselves ; 
Owls, sea-hawks, choughs, and far-voiced cormorants, 
Whose farms are on the deep. And there the vine 
With lively tendrils twined around the cave, 

Heavy with clustering grapes. Forth issued thence 
Four fountains flowing with a limpid stream, 

Their water-courses in sweet neighbourhood ; 

Soft meadows bloom’d around, with violets 

And parsley purfled. There well-pleased might gaze, 
Should one arrive, an Immortality ; 

There stood and gazed Hermes the messenger. 

He gazed his fill ; then went into the cave. 

Nor knew him not, seeing him face to face, 

Calypso, the divine of Goddesses ; 

(For to Immortals not at sight unknown 

Immortals are, though one may dwell apart.) 
High-heart Ulysses found he not within, 

For he upon the sea-shore sat and wept ; 

Where was his wont, with tears and groans and griefs, 
To look upon the sea, dropping down tears. 
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Alder and poplar quiver’d there, 

And fragrant cypress tower’d in air. 
And there broad-pinion’d birds were seen, 
Nesting amid the foliage green ; 

Birds, which the marge of ocean haunt— 
Gull, prating daw, and cormorant ; 

And there, the deep mouth of the cave 
Fringing, the cluster’d vine-boughs wave. 
Sprung from near sources, bright and gay 
Four limpid fountains urge their way, 
Divergent, o’er the parsley’d mead, 
Where the sweet violet droops its head— 
A scene, should Gods survey the sight, 
E’en Gods might gaze on with delight ! 
Raptured stood Hermes and amazed, 


He said: the Argicide obey’d; 
Fast to his feet his sandals made, 
Celestial, golden—through the skies 
With these o’er lands and seas he hies, 
Fleet as the wind—his rod then takes, 
With which he or the slumberer wakes, 
Or at his will with slumber seals 
The wakeful. So prepared, he wheels 
On pinion strong his airy flight, 
Descends upon Pieria’s height; 
Thence towering, o’er the billows sweeps: 
As sea-bird in vast ocean’s deeps 
Dips oft its wing in quest of prey— 
So skimm’d the God the salt sea-spray. 
Soon as he reach’d the distant isle, 


Lighting he paced the beach awhile ; 
Till to a spacious cave he came, 

Where sate within a bright-tress’d dame: 
Blazed on the hearth a cedar pile, 


And long and fondly round him gazed ; 
The cave then enter’d. Straight her guest 
Calypso knew—for Gods confest 

Are known of Gods, though sunder’d wide 





And woods high-scented, o’er the isle 
Diffusing odours far and wide: 

She still her golden shuttle plied, 

And sang the while a witching lay, 

As ’mid the threads her fingers play. 
Around, thick groves their summer-dress 
Wore in luxuriant loveliness 


In distant mansions they abide. 

But no Ulysses was within— 
On the lone shore, his sorrow’s scene, 
His longing eyes he frequent threw 
O’er the wild ocean tossing blue, 
With many a tear and deep-drawn sigh 
Heaved to the thought of days gone by! 


GEORGE DRAKE™(KIRKTHORPE.) 
Hermes obey’d: then bound the herald fleet 
The ambrosial golden sandals on his feet ; 
With these he rushes like a blast of wind, 
And leaves the ocean—leaves the land behind. 
He grasp’d the wand—with which in slumber deep 
Of whom he will, he bids the troubles sleep ; 
Again the potent rod if he should wave, 
Dispels the siamber which before it gave. 
Bold Argiphontes, brandishing this wand, 
Pursued his easy flight o’er sea and land. 
At length he gain’d Pieria’s rugged steep, 
Then stoop’d his headlong passage to the deep : 
Lightly he skimm’d—as when the wild sea-mew, 
Dipping his lusty wing in briny dew, 
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Pursues his fishy prey with rapid glance 

O’er the rough bosom of the vast expanse: 

Like him his wings in ocean Hermes laves, 
And rides like him in triumph o’er the waves. 
But whers the lonely isle its shore extends, 
From the blue waters he the path ascends : 

He came to where the spacious grotto show’d 
The fair-hair’d goddess’ beautiful abode. 

Within she sat—before her clear and bright 
The blazing cedar pour’d its fragrant light ; 
And as the slender fagots cheer’d the gloom, 
Rich incense rose, and delicate perfume ; 

The golden shuttle ran the weft along ; 

She cheer’d the labour with her sweet-toned song. 
In verdant harmony around the cave 

Poplar, and alder, and sweet cypress wave ; 
Here broad-wing’d birds erect their airy nest, 
Owls, and sea-hawks, and croaking ravens rest ; 
All of that strong-plum’d tribe here safely sleep 
Who hunt their prey across the stormy deep. 
Thick o’er the front was spread a shady vine, 
Rich in rife clusters of the promised wine. 
Four founts in order gush’d with crystal clear, 
Turn’d to each other, and each other near ; 

) Meadows enamell’d with sweet flowers of spring, 
Eternal verdure o’er the landscape fling. 

A deity might bend his downward flight, 

View the rich scene—and view it with delight. 
The herald-god in admiration stay’d 

His hasty course: till all its charm survey’d, 

| The grot he enters :—him at earliest view, 
Fairest of goddesses, Calypso, knew ; 

For should their dwelling e’en be far and lone, 
To each immortal are the immortals known. 
But there was not Ulysses :—on the strand 

He mourns in solitude his native land ; 

With sighs and groans and choking griefs his heart 
Pants from this sweet imprisonment to part. 

O’er the wide sea his longing gaze he threw, 

Till rising tears bedim the hopeless view. 
































































WILLIAM HAY. 
The messenger of gods, the Argicide, 
Obey’d, and on his feet the sandals tied, 
Sandals of gold, ambrosial, useful these 
To waft him swiftly as the winged breeze 
Across the boundless earth, or the far-rolling seas. 
That rod, wherewith he lulls the eyes of men, 
And as he lists, from sleep can rouse again— 
Great Hermes seized :—down to Pieria’s steep, 
Thence, sheer through air, he plunged upon the deep, 
Whose waves he skimm’d along,—(like the sea-mew 
That doth o’er ocean’s lap the fish pursue, 
And dips his closely-feather’d wings in spray)— 
Thus o’er the numerous waves, great Hermes sped his way. 
The violet-colour’d sea he leaves for land, 
Since the sequester’d isle is now at hand, 
Straight to the mainland, and the cavern borne 
Where dwells the nymph whom lovely locks adorn. 
Within the cave a blazing hearth he found, 
Diffusing heat and fragrance all around, 
By fissile cedar, and rich incense fed, 
Which o’er the isle refreshing odours shed. 
Plying the loom she trills her warbling song, 
While the gold shattle swiftly shoots along. 
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With thicket overgrown the cavern stood, 
Embowered in verdure of the stateliest wood : 
The alder and the poplar spread their leaves, 
And cypress there its spicy umbrage weaves, 
Thither the long-tongued cormorants repair, 
And wide-wing’d birds delight to nestle there : 
There, too, the owl and hawk their revels keep, 
And every bird that loves the stormy deep. 
And there a young, Juxuriant vine outspreads 
Its mantling shade, and glowing clusters sheds. 
Four neighbouring fountains, each the gurgling source 
Of limpid waters, roll their separate course. 
And all around the downy meads are seen 

The soft blue violet and the parsley green. 

Oh! had a god but only lighted there, 
Enraptured had he viewed a scene so fair ! 
There Hermes gazed upon the wondrous sight, 
Feasting his soul on beauty and delight,-— 
Then sought the cave ;—which not unknown he trode, 
Divine Calypso saw, and knew the god : 

For not unknown, though far apart they dwell, 
Are gods to gods, they knew each other well. 
Ulysses, the great-hearted, was not there ; 

For to the beach he would full oft repair, 

There seated would he gaze, with streaming eyes, 
Wasting away his soul in groans and sighs. 

‘© Why, Hermes,” said Calypso the divine, 
While on a seat she bade the god recline ; 

“* Why, Hermes, famous for the golden rod, 
Thou much beloved, thou much respected god, 
Why this unwonted visit ? Speak thy mind, 

If mine the power,—to that am I inclined ; 
But first our hospitable rites be shared.” 

Thus spoke the goddess, and the feast prepared ; 
Ambrosia, food of gods, was now served up, 
And blushing nectar sparkled in the cup, 

Of which he eat and drank till satisfied,— 

The messenger of gods,—the Argicide. 


Pope’s version is en the whole afine 
one—and perhaps may please you 
more than any of, or all the others— 
and if so, we shall not find fault with 
yourtaste. But why shouldhe be per- 
petually improving on Homer? He 
substitutes “ pinions” for “ sandals” 
—omits “ ambrosial”—calls Mer- 
cury, which Homer does not, “ the 
God, who mounts the winged winds,” 
—and says, without authority from 
Homer, that the pinions “ high 
through fields of air his flight sus- 
tain”’—the very flight described 
being chiefly along the level of the 
sea. The next four lines are good 
in themselves, but not Homeric; and 
the four following them bad, and 
most unhomeric—the change of “a 
sea-fow]” into “‘ watery fow),” in the 
plural, destroying the individuality 
of the image—to say nothing of the 
needless epithets.and the verbiage 
that deaden the apt simile so lively 





in the rapid original. He spoils, by 
confusion, the cave. He had no 
right all at once to say that Calypso 
“sate and sung’’—no right to say 
“ the rocks resound her lays ;” 
for Homer merely says, “ her 
he found within,’ and mentions 
the fire and the incense, before he 
speaks of her song and her golden 
shuttle—while Pope tells us over 
again that the nymph sang—and in 
words all unlike the simple Greek. 
His mind could not have been pos- 
sessed by the passage ; if it had, he 
could not have helped giving it in 
the order of Homer—which is that 
of nature. “ Without the grot a 
various silvyan scene” is a good line, 
but Homer does not say at first that 
it was “ various ”’—he tells us that 
immediately afterwards, as the wood 
brightens before his eyes; nor does 
Homer say that the alders and pop- 
lare “ever quivering played ;” but 
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Pope wished to show his knowledge 
—nét very recondite—of the habits 
. of those trees. Neither does Homer 
say the cypresses “ nodded ”—nor 
that their high branches were “ wa- 
ving to the storm.” All was then 
still—nor was it possible for Mer- 
cury to think of a storm in such 
perfect peace. Pope is here most 
impertinent. “ Their mansion form” 
is absurdly pompous; and he would 
fain be more picturesque with his 
“scream aloft” than the Prince of 
Painters, What immediately fol- 
lows is better—but in nothing very 
felicitous; and the translator en- 
tirely mistakes the meaning of the 
line about the gods always knowing 
one another; yet so pleasant to the 
ear is something sonorous, and to 
the eye something splendid, that we 
cannot help more than liking—ab- 
solutely loving this version—with 
its manifold defects and vices—and 
hope that all good critics will par- 
don our bad taste for sake of our ex- 
cellent judgment. “ Pope is always 
so correct—so elegant—so polish- 
ed!” quoth a gentleman of the old 
school. Elegant and polished he 
may be—for these are epithets we 
do not pretend precisely to under- 
stand—but here he is very incor- 
rect, whether you look to the pas- 
sage as a translation, or as a descrip- 
tion. He had not a steady vision of 
the scene—and dealt with words 
rather than things—as have done al- 
most all his admirers, proud as they 
have ever been of their knowledge 
and love of reality and truth. 

In Cowper we see so little to ob- 
ject to that we give his version our 
unqualified praise. How could such 
a passage be translated in aught 
amiss by the author of the Task ? 
He wanted nor force nor fire; but 
here nor force nor fire were needed ; 
only a fine sense of beauty, and a 
command of fitting words, and both 
are here conspicuous—to our eyes 

‘and those of Allan Cunningham. 

Sotheby’s version, with much of 
the musical flow of Pope’s, has much 
of the vivid precision of Cowper’s; 
yet cannot be said to unite the beau- 
ties of both, for it wants ease, and 
some sacrifices are made to rhyme. 
The repetition of the word “ san- 
dals” is heavy, where all should 
have been light as air; “his fair feet 
around” is positively bad; “ the lid 
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of mortals” not good; “ voracious 
sweep” we do not like; and it is a 
strange nominative to “ dip his wing 
in brine.” Calypso was not a “ god- 
dess of the wave.” “ O’er the .isle 
outspread” is awkwardly placed, and 
does not clearly apply to the odours. 
Sotheby makes the cypress “ wave,” 
as Pope made it “nod.” “ Feast 
the ravished sight” is all unlike 
Homer; and “tranced his view ” is 
not English. The lines move lan- 
guidly in couplets; and the whole 
wants fusion. Sotheby manifestly 
had the scene more steadily and dis- 
tinctly before his eyes than Pope ; 
but he seems not to have been sufs 
ficiently inspired with an emotion 
of beauty, and therefore failed fully 
to express the spirit of the scene— 
though, where there are so many fine 
touches, it would be wrong to call 
his version @ failure. 

Leigh Hunt’s version is far superior 
to Pope’s and Sotheby’s ; and we feel 
inclined to prefer it even to Cow- 
per’s. Itis so very vivid. The put- 
— on of the sandals is admirable ; 
and nothing can be happier than 
“like waftage of the air.” The power 
of Mercury’s rod is expressed quite 
in the spirit of Homer ; and “ hold- 
ing it in hand, went flying” is itself 
a picture. Every word he uses 
about the sea-bird is as good as can 
be ; and the imagination is delighted, 
as the simile has done its duty, with 
the sudden restoration of the God- 
head— , 


** So went on the far sea the shape 
divine.” 
“ Springs oblique,” though not in 
the original, is more than pardon- 
able, it is so very picturesque ; so 
is “ landing with subsided wings ;” 
and so is the walking “ ’twixt the tall 
greenrocks.’ Mr Hunt has a vision 
given him by Homer, and so delight- 
ed is he with it that he does not he- 
sitate to express more than the ma- 
gician did in words, not more than 
the scene contained of various en- 
chantment. “ He paused” is deep- 
ly felt, and the effect on the Godhead 
of all he saw, and breathed, and 
heard—only we miss the Fire. The 
Goddess, too, is spinning, instead of 
weaving—so there is no golden shut- 
tle—yet to spin is the work of an 
enchantress. “ That made him hark 
and smile” is good in itself; but, 
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though simple, it is rather quaint— 
and hardly the simplicity of Homer. 
“A silvan nook it was, grown round 
with trees,” is nearly equal to our 
own prose—and we like much the 
mention of the trees and the birds, 
* Almost burst with wine,” is, we 
think, rather too much intensified ; 
and we were going to say that Ca- 
lypso never drank wine—only nec- 
tar; but then she gave wine to 
Ulysses—so we shall not quarrel 
with Mr Hunt about a bunch of 
grapes, which were certainly as pur- 
ple as purple could be—and perhaps 
their colour would not have looked 
so beautiful, but for the thought 
of “ wine, generous wine’”—sorrow- 
soother and joy-brightener — and, 
therefore, let it bedew the cheeks of 
Calypso’s cave. Begin well—and 
you are almost sure to end well; 
and in none of the other versions do 
we feel so pleasantly, as in this one, 
the contrast between the motion of 
Mercury and his rest—between the 
haste with which he ties on his san- 
dals, is off and away, and the still- 
ness of admiration in which he stands 
—for a while forgetful of his mission 
—ere he can break away from all 
that beauty, and enter the cave. 

Wrangham, who has translated 
so many of the finest things of anti- 
quity into so many measures, has 
chosen to try here the octosyllabic 
—and we feel as if we were read- 
ing one of the most picturesque pas- 
sages in the Lady of the Lake. Not 
a single touch in the original has he 
omitted — not a single additional 
touch has he dreamt of giving; the 
diction is simple, yet rich—and how 
that may be, you know right well, if 
ever you saw Calypso’s hair; and 
though on the first reading we con- 
fess the music in lines of such nar- 
row compass came somewhat mono- 
tonously on our ear after that of the 
Greek hexameters, yet there was on 
a second and third recitation, a 
sweetness in it entirely accordant 
with the serenity of the scene de- 
scribed, and the charming ease of 
the style, gives it perhaps more 
than any of the other versions—ex- 
cept Mr Hunt’s—the look and air of 
an original composition. 

Compare Drake with Sotheby, and 
Drake shines. But then our esteemed 
contributor had his choice—though 
we suggested it to him—of his own 
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passage—while Sotheby has accom- 
plished both epics. Compare him 
with Pope—and bating the true 
dazzle and the false glitter of that 
most melodious master, he shines 
no less; and in good truth his ver- 
sion is at once vigorous and graceful 
as the best among them all. 

Mr Chapman’s style is a bold one— 
he grapples fearlessly with Homer— 
and when Greek meets Greek, tough 
is the tug of peace. We are think- 
ing now of his versions of some 
other passages in the Odyssey, re- 
markable for their strength and strict- 
ness, and for which we are truly 
sorry we have not room; but we are 
much mistaken if this specimen of 
his blank verse—though it might 
have been more harmonious — be 
not equal to Cowper. But we— 
perhaps you too—are getting weary 
of our criticisms—and therefore 
leave you all—classical readers— 
to compare the various versions for 
yourselves—not overlooking Hay’s. 
Indeed, it will not suffer itself to be 
overlooked ; and we have placed it 
last—because perhaps on the whole 
best ofall ;—for while inferior to none 
of them in particular touches—ex- 
cept perhaps Mr Hunt’s—and to none 
in ease—except perhaps Wrang- 
ham’s—the spirit of the original is, 
we think, more uniformly sustained 
than in any one of the others—and 
fewer expressions to be found in it 
that are not equivalent with the 
Greek—and as far as English can be 
so—without violence done to its 
genius— Homeric. 

Alas for poor Calypso! Her eight 
years dream of love is broken by that 
cruel rod—and she must part for 
evermore with her Ulysses. The 
Argicide delivers the command of 
Jove, and “at the sound she shud- 
der’d.” How tender—how passion- 
ate her complaints of the injustice 
of the heavenly Gods! So when the 
rosy-palmed Aurora chose a mortal 
husband—Orion—they could find no 
rest, even in their blest abodes, till 

ierced by Diana’s shafts in Ortygia 

e died! So when Ceres infolded 
young Iasion in her arms “ina thrice 
laboured fallow,” yielding to soft de- 
sires, Jove slew with his bolts her 
paramour that dared aspire to that 
divine embrace. And now ye envy 
Calypso her husband, whom she 
saved from the sea, “ Butnoship—~ 
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no sailors—have I wherewith to send 
him home—yet yield must I to the 
sovereign will of Jove.” Hermes 
counsels instant submission, for fear 
of the fiery wrath of Heaven, and 
vanishes. Alas for poor Calypso! 
Penelope herself might well forgive, 
and almost pity her now—for the 
Divine among Goddesses is about to 
be deserted—the immortal nymph of 
the lovely locks has all this while 
been but Ulysses’ paramour, imposed 
upon him by shipwreck—but the 
daughter of Icarius, she, twenty years 
ago, was his bride—and is still his 
wife—and she is the mother of his 
Telemachus—and she will yet clasp 
him to her faithful bbsom—and when 
she dies, she will be buried where 
his body may be laid by her side, in 
that still inland region fated to be 
their final resting- place, beyond 
reach of the murmur of his old ene- 
my the Sea! 

The God is gone—and Calypso 
will seek Ulysses sole-sitting on the 
shore. The God is gone—but how 
changed now to her is all the isle! 
But her extreme passion of grief dies 
away—for such cannot abide against 
the known will of Jove, “ in mortal 
or immortal minds.” She no longer 
deludes herself with the vain belief 
that she it was who saved the ship- 
wrecked ; that sophistry of love will 
not avail her now; and now that 
she has been commanded to let him 
go, she behaves with the dignity of 
a divine nature, and her face begins 
to wear its wonted serenity of smiles. 
She had loved the Sea Eagle, and 
cherished him in her bosom as if he 
had been a soft-plumed Bird of 
Calm—but long has the ungrateful 
been aweary even of that spicy nest. 
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She had nothing to reproach herself 
with in loving Ulysses. The uncon- 
quered in war—the matchless in 
wisdom—the fertile in genius—the 
poet who could rehearse so elo- 
quently all the disastrous chances 
that his youth had suffered—the man 
who could patiently endure all that 
Heaven could inflict—except end- 
less separation from home and kin- 
dred—wife and son—and, longing 
for them far away, loathed the prof- 
fered boon of immortal life! And 
can it be that Ulysses never loved 
her—that he had never been happy 
in her arms? Aye he had loved Ca- 
lypso—he loves her still—and will 
for ever love her—for no vile cup of 
enchantments had she like Circe— 
and though her songs were almost 
sweet, no malice was in their music 
as in the singing of the Sirens. But 
in the core of his human heart lay a 
whole world of sweet remembrances 
that could never die—that could not 
be charmed into oblivious sleep even 
if a lullaby were sung by a voice 
divine. The love of glory may leave 
his great heart, and Ulysses care not 
though he die without his fame. The 
love of pleasure charms no more— 
and passion palls now—pure as it 
ever breathed from that celestial 
bosom. But the love of home is the 
concentrated love of life—and were 
he to bleed to death, the rocks of 
Ithaca would reel before his dying 
eyes, and the last image that séemed 
steadfast before their last dim gaze, 
would be the faded or unfaded face 
of his Penelope bent down to kiss 
him—the sound sweetest to him in 
death, the Spartan accent still hang- 
ing on her lips as she bade an ever- 
lasting farewell to her Ulysses! 


Thus having spoken, the ntighty Argicide departed. 

But the venerable Nymph to the great-hearted Ulysses 

Went, when she had heard the behests of Jove. 

Him she found sitting on the shore ; and never were his eyes 

Wiped-dry from tears: and his sweet life was melting-down 

While-he-wept for his return (home ;)—for no longer did the Nymph delight him, 

During the night indeed he slept from necessity 

In the hollow cave,—he unwilling, with her willing : 

But during the day sitting on the rocks and the shore, 

In tears and groans and griefs wasting-away his own soul, 

He gazed-upon the immeasurable deep,— dropping tears. 

Standing near him the divine one among goddesses addressed him: 
“ Ill-fated one, no longer weep here, nor let thy life 

Be-wasted-away: for now most willingly will-I-send-thee forth. 

But come, having cut long planks, fit with the steel 

A broad skiff: but make on it a close-compacted deck 

(Rising) high, so that it may carry thee through the gloomy sea, 
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Moreover, corn, and water, and ruddy wine 
That-gladdens-the-soul, will-I-put-on-board,—which may-ward-off hunger from thee : 
And with vestments will I clothe thee: and wind will I send thee on the stern (of 
thy ship), 
That in perfect safety thou mayst reach thy father land, 
Tf indeed the gods will it so—who 4well in the wide heavens, 
Who are more powerful than I am both in devising and judging.” 
Thus she spake: but the much-enduring god-like Ulysses shuddered, 
And addressing her, uttered these winged words. 
“ Something different from a dismissing art thou plotting, oh! goddess, 
In exhorting me to cross the great abyss of the sea in a skiff, 
(An abyss) tremendous and difficult,—which not the ships, equally-flanked, 
( And) swift-sailing, can pass, (though) exulting in the blasts of Jove. 
Nor would I, unpermitted by thee, go-on-board a skiff, 
Unless thou dare indeed, goddess, to swear a mighty oath, 
Not to plot against me any evil affliction.” 
Thus he spake: and Calypso, the divine one among goddesses, laughed, 
And with her hand stroked him, and spoke and addressed him: 
‘¢ Thou art indeed an incorrigible one, and art knowing not uninstructedly: 
What a speech is this which thou hast presumed to premise ? 
Be conscious of this Earth, and wide lofty Heaven, 
And the water of Styx gliding below,—(and this the greatest, 
And most solemn oath is to the blessed gods, )— 
That I will not plot against thee any evil affliction. 
But what I think, and what I advise, that for my 
Self would I counsel—if such a necessity should beset me. 
My purpose is honourable, nor in me 
Is there a heart of-steel in my breast, but (one) of-compassion.” 
Thus having spoken, the divine one among goddesses led the way 
Swiftly: and he then followed the footsteps of the goddess. 
They came to the hollow cave—the goddess and the man: 
And there he seated-himself on the seat from which had arisen 
Hermes: and before him the nymph placed every kind of food 
Fit-for-eating and drinking,—such as mortal men eat. 
And she sat over-against the god-like Ulysses, 
And to her her maidens served-up ambrosia and nectar. 
And they stretched-forth their hands to the good-things lying ready. 
But when they were satisfied with food and drink, 
With these words Calypso, the divine one among goddesses, began : 
‘** God-born son-of Laertes, fertile-in-expedients, Ulysses, 
Is it thus that homeward to thy father-land 
Forthwith thou wishest to go? nevertheless mayst thou be happy. 
If indeed thou knewest in thy mind, how many it is thy fate 
To go-through of calamities, before thou canst reach thy father-land, 
Here wouidst thou remain and keep to this home, 
And immortal shouldst thou be: how much soever longing to see 
Thy wife,—for whom thou yearnest daily. 
Assuredly not inferior to her I beast in being, 
Nor in person, nor in disposition ;—since by no means is it beseeming 
That mortal-women should vie with immortal, either in person or beauty.” 
Her Ulysses, fertile-in-expedients, answering addressed ; 
** Venerable goddess, be not angry with me in this matter, for I myself knew 
All this well, that the discreet Penelope 
Is inferior (to thee) in appearance, and stature, and to look upon: 
But if any one of the gods should destroy me on the wine-faced sea, 
I will endure it,—having in my breast a grief-suffering heart. 
For much already have I borne, and much have I endured, 
From the waves and war ; and to those evils let this too be added.” 
Thus he spake: and down went the sun, and darkness came. 
And they two having come to a retired-part of the hollowed cave 
Were entranced in love. 


Homer has placed before us his the solitary sea-shore—and we know 
two greatest heroes consuming their not which of the pictures is the more 
hearts,inuncompanioned passion,on affecting to the imagination and the 
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heart. Achilles is possessed with 
wrath, Ulysses with sorrow; and 
both alike feed their sufferings on 
the hollow-sounding deep. The son 
of Peleus desires that the sea shall 
sympathize with his rage in gloomy 
heavings and fierce dashings con- 
énial with the tumult of his own 
insulted and scornful spirit. He 
loves the breakers on the rocks— 
the din and the foam—and his 
thoughts, like winds let loose, “ tem- 
pest the ocean.” He flings himself 
upon the beach, and writhes in con- 
vulsions that transfigure the most 
beautiful of the sons of men into a 
terrible demon. In that dreadful 
trance he would fain see the whole 
Grecian host strewed along the 
plain, 
* Like ocean-weeds heap’d on the surf- 
beaten shore,’’— 


trodden like sand and shells under 
the feet of Hector at the head of a 
victorious sally from Ilion of all the 
Trojan Power. Ulysses—he rushes 
not in madness to the lonesome 
shore—there long has it been his 
wont to sit motionless as the stones 
that surround him—quiet at times 
even as the sea-bird afloat in the 
sunny calm. But “ never were his 
eyes wiped dry from tears.” “In 
tears, and groans, and griefs wasting 
away his own soul!” And this is 
the much-enduring hero—ashamed 
not to weep like a woman or achild 
- —all his patience—all his fortitude 
—all his pride utterly overcome— 
humiliated into an abject wretch by 
the weary weight of endless expa- 
triation! He heeds not whether the 
sea be hushed or howling; the calm 
to him is as impassable as the storm ; 
the ripplings on the yellow sand to 
him are all one with the billows bro- 
ken on the black rocks—for he feels 
in them alike his perpetual impri- 
sonment—and as he “ gazes on the 
immeasurable deep,” he knows that 
Fate has commanded Nature to de- 
stroy all hope—because all possibi- 
lity of his ever seeing Ithaca any 
more! He does not ascend a watch- 
tower on the cliffs to look from morn 
to night for some glancing sail. For 
he knows that that sea is shipless— 
that the echoes of that isle shall 
never be awakened by the clank of 
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oars. The Isle of Secrecy—untrod- 
den since the birth of Time by any 
human foot but his own —undis- 
coverable—and incommunicable to 
all that die. From his dungeon of 
stone the prisoner may be brought 
into the blinding light of day, and 
again guess that the trouble on his 
brain is shot from the sun; but from 
these beautiful groves, and violet- 
coveredmeadows, and rills of amber, 
never shall Ulysses be rescued—nor 
from the nightly pressure of that 
loveliest but most cruel breast. 

All this, and a million times more, 
is contained in a few lines of Homer. 
But when was ever misery just? Ca- 
lypso is not the cruel one he thinks— 
and at this moment is at his side— 
“Tll-fated one! no longer weep!” 
Was it unnatural for her—Goddess 
though she were—to desire his stay 
as passionately through all her being 
as he desired his return? Never had 
she loved mortal or immortal but 
Ulysses—and in him was all the 
bliss of the undying one. Of her 
own free will she will let him go! 
Not a word does she say of Mercury 
or of Jove. From her own exceed- 
ing love she will make the sacrifice 
—send him away for ever and ever 
far beyond the seas—and left all 
to herself and her immortality, to 
her golden shuttle never will she 
sing again. 

Ulysses is still Ulysses—and sus- 
ects some love-wile—but the oath 
y the Awful River opens his heart 

to the truth—and following the gra- 
‘cious Goddess to the Cave, behold 
him sitting on the seat from which 
Mercury had arisen—more beautiful 
in Calypso’s eyes than the messen- 
gerof heaven. No transports agitate 
him—he falls into no ecstasy—in 
thanksgiving he embraces not her 
feet—he is unable as yet to compre- 
hend the extent of his own happi- 
ness—the burden he had borne for 
80 many years is taken off—and yet 
he bounds not up into the air of joy 
—he eats and drinks like a man to 
whom nothing of great good or great 
evil had befallen—he calmly con- 
fesses that his Penelope is in no- 
thing to be compared with Ca- 
lypso—that much he has yet to 
suffer, he doubts not, ere he see 
home—if ever indeed home he shall 
M 
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see—if death be his doom, he will 
accept death—and now that “ the 
sun has gone down and darkness 
come,” he accompanies Calypso to 
their inner chamber—and there, 
* side by side 
Reposed, they took their amorous de- 
light.” 


And five farewell nights have they 
to pass together in that Cave. Four 
days, from sunrise to sunset, must 
Ulysses—girding his loins—and ba- 
ring his arms—restored to all their 


majestic muscular masses of indo- 
mitable power—be at work in the 
woods. Calypso does not by incan- 
tation or wave of hand bring a boat, 
with oars and sails, to the beach, that 
Ulysses may step in—the hero “ fer- 
tile in expedients” must construct 
his own vessel—and she only furnish- 
es him with implements—whence 
brought or wrought by whom he 
asks not, as he receives them from 
her beautiful hands—for wondrous 
were the powers of the daughter of 
Atlas. 


M. T. CHAPMAN, (TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.) 
But when the rosy-fingered Queen uprose, 
Light-flowered Aurora, mother of the dawn, 

His tunic and his vest Ulysses donned ; 
Her full white-tissue robe the Nymph put on, 

Of texture thin, and rich embroidery, 

And fastened round her glittering golden zone, 


Then set her head-dress on. 


Now to dismiss 


High-heart Ulysses she addressed herself. 

A brazen axe, well-fitting to the hand, 

And double-edged, (of the wild-olive made 

Its handle, ) gave she him; also an adze 
Well-polished ; to the green end of the Isle 

Then led the way, where grew the tallest trees ; 
Alder and poplar, and heaven-kissing fir 

There grew, close-grained, and of a hard dry core, 
Which would swim lightly for him on the wave : 
But when she shewed him where the tall trees grew, 
Back to her home Calypso went her way. 


“ Back to her home Calypso went 
her way.” How full of nature that 
one line! She could not bear to 
see him at work—felling the very 
trees under whose shade they two 
had so often sat—that they might 
bear him away for ever! She 
did not, like Miranda with her 
Ferdinand, assist in carrying the 
logs; for this was no romantic love- 
toil, the mere mimicry of a worky- 
day, and to be succeeded by life-long 
happiness; the sound of every 
stroke that cut into the heart of the 
tottering tree, smote her heart too 
till it ached; and dismal to her 
was each crash among the brush- 
wood, as alder, poplar, or fir, “went 
to the earth.” It would have looked 
very pretty, had she brought her web 
in its frame to the forest, and all the 
while kept plying her golden shuttle 
and singing a low sweet song. Had 
Ulysses been her husband she would 
have done so—she would have been 
with him at his work, just like the 
wife of a forester in the woods of our 


own world—for in the boat then 
growing into shape, the wedded 
might go out by themselves to sea 
with their fishing-nets, orto take their 
pastime on the waves. As it was, 
they were better apart—yet Calypso 
came to him again as soon as she 
knew twenty trees had fallen—but 
how often she came and went, and 
how long at each time she staid du- 
ring those four trying days, is not 
written in Homer. -But it is written 
in Homer how the King of Ithaca, 
like the Czar of Muscovy, wasa master 
shipwright—and the building of the 
Float is described with the spirit of 
a Symonds. Homer would have 
made an excellent Surveyor of the 
Navy. Ulysses is himself again—and 
we can hardly credit that he is the 
same weeping, groaning, despairing, 
and wasting-away wretch whom but 
yesterday we sawsitting on the shore. 
He has not only built, but launch- 
ed, ballasted, masted and rigged the 
Calypso ; and though she might have 
looked a little queer at Cowes, a 
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craft less crank never glanced with 
her clean-cut spritsail along the 
moonlit Mediterranean sea. 

There is no description of the part- 
ing of Ulysses and Calypso. If you 
wish for a parting—read that of 
Hector and Andromache. What 
pathos is flung back on that beauti- 
ful scene of love and sorrow by the 
shrieks from the city-walls, when 
the wife falls down as one dead at 
sight of her husband’s body in that 
gory whirlwind, and again by the 
lamentations of all Troy going forth 
to meet the hero lying in the com- 
posure of his glory in his old father’s 
chariot. But here there is no oc- 
casion for any big grief. If “some 
natural tears she shed,’ Calypso 
“ wiped them soon,’ — and high- 
heart Ulysses was not the man to 
behave at that hour with insince- 
rity—with hypocrisy—to her who 
had admitted him to a celestial bed. 


“Te finish’d all his work on the fourth 

day ; 

And on the fifth, Calypso, nymph divine, 

Dismiss’d him from her Isle, but laved 
him first, 

And clothed him in sweet-scented gar- 
ments new. 

Two skins the Goddess also placed on 
board, 

One charged with crimson wine, and 
ampler one 

With water ; nor a bag with food replete 

Forgot, nutritious, grateful to the taste; 

And yet, her latest gift, a gentle gale, 

And manageable, which Ulysses spread, 

Exulting, all his canvass to receive.” 


Ogygia, with all its woods, soon 
sinks into the sea—but as he sits at 
the helm, think not that Ulysses for- 
gets Calypso. Homer it was who 
made her immortal—for true it is 
that such heavenly sweetness, gen- 
tleness, tenderness, and loveliness, 
shall never die. Strange had been 
that seclusion—and though we can- 
not reveal it all—profound is its 
meaning in this moral song. Eight 
years out of the ten since Troy was 
fired had the hero been lost to all 
the duties of life. All that long 
term—passive ; worst trial of all to 
such a man endowed with powers 
of mind so transcendent—the ac- 
tive, restless, ingenious, energetic, 
sagacious, Jife-studying, world- 
knowing, eloquent and wise Ulysses, 
doomed so long to pine away, for 
ever idly gazing on the barren deep. 
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The nobility of his nature had been 
there his curse. Human life, with all 
its woes and all its troubles, is made 
dearer to us who read, seeing how 
far dearer it was to him than the 
love-soothed stillness of promised 
immortality, hearing him sighing for 
sickness, decay, death, and burial in 
the bosom of his own native earth 
—for what else sighed he for !—not 
for joy—not for bliss—not for trans- 
port—but for return to Ithaca—if 
it were but to see his wife and son 
—and then to lay him down and 
die! For seventeen days and 
nights sleep never sealed his eyes— 
and still he steered obedient to 
the advice of the wise daughter of 
Atlas. Intent he watched the watery 
Pleiades—Bootes slow to set—the 
Bear, called else the Wain, which, 
circling ever there, looks towards 
Orion, and of all these luminaries 
alone never partakes of the ocean- 
baths. That constellation the Goddess 
bade him keep for ever on his left ; 
and on the eighteenth day—as it is 
finely said in Mr Chapman’s MS. 
“In the distance loom’d 
The skyey-cloud-like mountains of the 
land 
Of the Pheacians, where it nearest was, 
And like a bull’s hide look’d on the dark 
sea.” 


The good Homer—it has been said 
by high authority—sometimes nods 
—dormitat ; that is, grows drowsy 
—forgets himself—and maunders 
in his doze. We say—never. Not 
Horace—we hope—but critics who 
thought themselves Horatian—have 
instanced this eighteen days un- 
interrupted wakefulness of Ulys- 
ses as a proof that the Bard himself 
had been taking a pretty long nap. 
Ulysses kept the Calypso full by a 
touch of his little finger—for the 
wind was on her quarter—and blew 
steady as between the tropics. He 
had plenty to eat and drink—and as 
Helen drugged the bowl to Telema- 
chus and Pisistratus, that no feverish 
dreams might disturb their sleep be- 
neath the porch of the palace, so may- 
hap did Calypso infuse into that 
wine-skin a few wakeful drops that 
kept the large eyes of her mariner, 
as he sat in the stern-sheets, unwink- 
ing as the stars. We knew a girl, 
eight years old, who lived for eigh- 
teen days without shelter or suste~ 
nance, but from bushes and berries 
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—on a Highland moor, in the wet, 
and wild, and chill month of Septem- 
ber. That is more than Homer says 
of Ulysses. As to sleep—a man 
with the ophthalmia will lie broad 
awake with his large scarlet eyes 
sticking out of his head—ezperto 
crede—all spring. Ulysses was in a 
burning fever—in Nostalgia—and all 
the world knows that Nostalgia mur- 
ders sleep. Well for him that he 
escaped calenture—for then the 
waves would have seemed the green 
hills of Ithaca, and he would have 
leaped overboard to kiss his imagi- 
nary father-land. But perhaps, after 
all, he did sometimes sleep—with- 
out himself knowing he did so any 
more than Homer. A strange dim 
slumbrous influence—sleep-and-no- 
sleep—yet neither feverish nor un- 
refreshing —comes and goes over 
the brain of the solitary student— 
whether in a close cell poring on his 
books—or in an open boat perusing 
the stars. At sea, ’tis as if a mist for 
a few minutes or moments shrouded 
the Bear—or as if the wing of some 
bird kept wavering between the 
eyes of the watcher and the Wain. 
In such slumber—if it indeed inva- 
ded the dragon eyes of Laertiades— 
never did the Calypso either fall off 
or run up into the wind—for if a 
man can walk, and ride, and play the 
fiddle, sleeping—so can he steer— 
unless he be a great hulking land- 
lubber, or a horse-marine. 

But Neptune, “ traversing, on his 
return from Ethiopia’s sons, the 
mountain heights of Solyme,” espies 
the Calypso “ as she were dancing 
home!” and shaking his brows at 
the slayer of Polyphemus, he 


* call’d 
Storms from all quarters, covering earth 
and sea 
With blackest clouds, and night rush’d 
down from heaven.” 


She is driven wild about the deep, 
as Boreas drives over the autumnal 
plain a mass of matted thorns. As 
ifin sport, the South gives her to the 
North, and the West receives her like 
a plaything from the East—and then 
all at once—as when the tempest fall- 
ing on a heap of stubble disperses 
every way the arid straws—asunder 
fly all her timbers !—And lo! Ulys- 
ses, bestriding a plank, “ oars it on- 
ward with his feet as he had urged 


a horse.” Then, binding on the gir- 
dle he had given him a few minutes 
ago in his jeopardy by the merciful 
sea-nymph Leucothea—once a mor- 
tal—and who assured him that long 
as he wore it he should not perish— 
he “ prone into the sea, with wide- 
spread palms prepared for swim- 
ming, fell.” 

We have ourselves been ship- 
wrecked in a small way on salt- 
water, and boat-wrecked in asmaller 
on fresh water, and we know of no 
description of a struggle of the sort 
at all comparable in power and 
truth to this in the Odyssey. The 
escape is prodigious—but surely not 
therefore incredible—and the swim- 
mer Ulysses. 


** Two nights of terror and two dread- 
ful days 
Bewilder’d in the deep!” 


To have made that nothing miracu- 
lous—though it wouldstill have been 
wonderful—all that was wanting was 
—a plank or an oar. In a cork- 
jacket a man may float till he dies of 
inanition. Ulysses had Leucothea’s 
life-preserver, the most poetical ever 
worn—and Minerva bade the billows 
subside before him—and Boreas blew 
him drifting on towards the Phea- 
cian land. He was saved by his own 
vast strength and magnanimous spi- 
rit, encouraged and assisted by sea- 
nymph, and heavenly Goddess, and 
the will of Jove. If such a struggle 
and such an escape be not within 
the rightful use of imagination in 
* a wild and wondrous tale,” then let 
poets write of ponds and pits, and 
not of the Sea. Nay, they had bet- 
ter keep to land-carriage, and take 
care not to exaggerate the speed of 
a Comet on a railway, or its burden 
of cotton bales. The desperate and 
often-baffled attempts of Ulysses to 
effect a landing are all so naturally 
and variously and minutely descri- 
bed—with absolutely no exaggera- 
tion at all—that we forget the super- 
natural aid that had hitherto borne 
him up—and now see merely anable- 
bodied seaman, sole survivor of a 
wreck, saving himself in the last ex- 
tremity by great presence of mind, 
strength, and skill, in spite of surf 
and rock—and soon as he crawls 
ashore, laying himself down—as 
does Ulysses—on some rushes grow- 
ing by—and passionately, and grate- 
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fully, and piously “kissing the life- 
giving Earth.” 

Numb and naked—lying on ooze 
among rushes—perhaps in the haunts 
of wild beasts—on an unknown 
coast—what a contrast is his con- 
dition to what it was within that 
quiet cave on Calypso’s bosom! But 
he rues not the hour he left that 
repose—he was prepared to suffer— 
and seeks the shelter of a wood near 
the river, up whose mouth he had 
swum —and creeps into a close 
covert formed by two olive-trees. 


“ A covert which nor rough winds 

blowing moist 

Could penetrate, nor could the noon-day 
sun 

Smite through it, or unceasing showers 
pervade, 

So thick a roof the ample branches 
form’d, 

Close interwoven; under these the chief 

Retiring, with industrious hands amass’d 

An ample couch, for fallen leaves he 
found 

Abundant there, such store as had suf- 
ficed 

Two travellers or three for covering 
warm, 

Though winter’s roughest blast had raged 
the while. 

That bed with joy the suffering chief re- 
nown’d 

Contemplated, and occupying soon 

The middle space, heap’d higher still 
the leaves; 

As when some swain hath hidden deep 
his torch 

Beneath the embers, at the verge ex- 
treme 

Of all his farm, where, having neighbours 
none, 

He saves a seed or two of future flame 

Alive, doom’d else to fetch it from afar— 

So with dry leaves Ulysses overspread 

His body, on whose eyes Minerva poured 

The balm of sleep, and eager to restore 

His wasted strength soon closed their 
weary lids.” 


And there, coiled up like some ani- 
mal of the wood—beneath a huge 
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heap of leaves—lies Ulysses—chief 
of all the chiefs of Ithaca—of old 
chosen companion of the King of 
Men—and in front of Troy—with 
his wiles and his valour—in power 
= Geswention second but to Achil- 
es ! 

There let the magnanimous sleep 
—while we with Minerva glide into 
the sumptuous chamber of the Prin- 
cess Royal in the palace where King 
Alcinous reigns—the divine Nausi- 
caa. She is smiling in her sleep—for 
sheis dreaming of her nuptials. Her 
dearest companion seems to say 
—“ Awake! awake! Nausicaa! Oh! 
wherefore hath thy mother born a 
child so negligent! Up, up—and away 
with us all to the fountains—where 
midst of merry-making we shall 
cleanse thy robes and garments all— 
for the days of thy virginity are num- 
bered. Awake! awake! the prime of 
the land have long been wooing Nau- 
sicaa to become a bride!” Appa- 
relled is she—quickly as a rose-tree 
seems apparelled by the dawn; and 
meeting her father on his way to 
council, asks if he will lend her for 
a day the use of mules and a car- 
riage to convey his wardrobe, and 
that of her brothers, to the sea-side 
Fountains? “ Welcome art thou to 
mules and carriage—or to aught else 
thou choosest to ask”’—replies her 
father, who sees through the lids of 
his Nausicaa’s eyes, too transparent 
to hide the truth that comes in inno- 
cent revelation from her heart. As 
is the king of a land, so are his peo- 
ple—and these few words dispose us 
kindly towards the Phzacians. The 
tempest-tost—we now know—has 
fallen neither among savages nor 
barbarians ; and his sleep next night 
will not—we are assured—be among 
withered leaves, between two olive- 
trees, in a wood—but perhaps amon 
soft folds of purple, on a scul | 
couch, beneath the portico of a pa- 
lace. 


Thus having spoken, he gave orders to the slaves, and they obeyed, 

They, on the one hand, the well-wheeled mule-drawn car outside 
Were-preparing, and they brought out the mules, and yoked them to the vehicle. 
But the virgin, on the other, from her chamber was bringing beautiful vestments, 


And placed them on the well-polished car: 


And her mother put-up in a chest desire-gratifying eatables 
Of-every-kind, and in (it) she placed kitchen (1«), and wine she poured 
In a bottle of-goat-skin ; and the maiden mounted the car. 


( The mother) also gave, in a golden cruet, moist oil, 
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In order that she (the maiden) might-anoint-herself together with her attendant wo- 


men. 


She seized the Jash and the shining reins, 


And lashed (the mules) to hurry (them on ;) and there was acreaking sound from the 


mules, 


For unceasingly they were straining-onward; and carrying-forward the vestments, 


and (the maiden) herself, 


Not alone, for along with her verily went her other attendants. 
But when they came to the very-limpid current of the river, 
Where there were perennial washing-tanks, and much water 
Beautiful from-under-onward-flowed, excellently (adapted) to purify what-is-foul, 
There they indeed from the car the mules first unyoked,* 


And drove them near the eddying stream 


To eat honey-sweet couch-grass: while they (the maidens) from the car 

With their hands took the vestments, and bore them into the dark water, 

And forthwith challenging to a contest, they ¢ramped them in tanks. 

But when they had washed them, and purified them from all filth, 

Forthwith they spread-them-out by the shore of the sea, where especially 

The ocean laved the pebbles on the main-land. 

And having bathed and anointed themselves with rich oil, 

They then took dinner by the banks of the river. 

And they waited while their clothes were-being-dried by the brightness of the sun. 
——But when the maid-servants, and herself (the princess), were satisfied with food, 
They fell-a-playing at ball, having laid-aside their head-gear. 

And to them the beautiful-armed Nausicaa began a song : 

As when Diana delighting-in-arrows bounds along a mountain, 

Or along the extremely-steep Taygetus, or Erymanthus, 

Gladdening-herself with (in the pursuit of) boars, and swift stags, 

And along with her the Nymphs, the daughters of the Agis-bearing Jove, 

The rural (goddesses) sport,—and Latona exults in her soul: 

And above them all bears her head and front, 

And is easily distinguished-beyond (ail), and all are beautiful, 

In like manner was the unsubdued (unmarried) virgin (Nausicaa) pre-eminent 


among her attendant maidens. 


Beautiful was the Isle of Secrecy 
—and beautiful, singing at her web 
among the incense of the cedar-fire, 

—its immortal Queen. But more touch- 
ing far to our human heart, the sight 
of those virgins at their playful em- 
ployment among the silver springs 
—nor, wild as it was, had Calypso’s 
voice such perfect sweetness as hers 
who now leads in their sport the 
choralsong. A Princess—the daugh- 
ter of a King! 

Borne back are we—as we gaze 
and listen—thousands of years—in- 
to the blest simplicities of the pri- 
meval time. Simplicities! Yet ac- 
cordant all with rank’s distinctions 
—then drawn by a fine spirit, sepa- 
rating not the innocent hearts that 
felt and obeyed its gentle sway—and 
leaving the manners—then loveliest 
far—to the gracious guidance of 
nature. 


What a Scotch picture! Perhaps 
to us therefore is it so pleasant to 
look upon—for change that virgin 
into one of humbler rank and with 
: homelier name—and let the place 

e 

“ A flowrie howm between twa verdant 
braes, 

Where lasses use to wash and spread 
their claes,” 

and lo! we are in the heart of our 

own Pentland hills—and see a gentle 

shepherdess, not less lovely than 

Nausicaa—though she be but a cot- 

tar’s child, and the Scherian damsel 

the daughter of a King. 

But why shriek the maidens in 
their glee? The Princess casting 
the ball at one of them, misses her 
mark, and it falls into the river. 
That shriek has awakened a sleep- 
ing lion. The monster shews him- 
self at the edge of the wood, and the 





* iasxapotAvcay How comprehensive and expressive this combination of preposi- 
tions! iv from under the yoke, «x out of the harness, po before proceeding te wash. 
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sportive train are dispersed in ter- 
ror—all but Nausicaa. A lion? Aye 
—a lion. For every thing, for the 
time being, is what it seems—and a 
lion seems—Ulysses. 


“Like a huge mountain lion forth he 
went, 

Whom winds have vexed and rains; fire 
fills his eyes, 

And whether flocks or herds, or wood- 
land deer 

He find, he rends them, and athirst for 
blood, 

Abstains not even from the guarded 
fold. 

Such sure to seem in virgin’s eyes the 
chief, 

All naked as he was!” 


Nausicaa alone fled not—for Mi- 
nerva quelled the fear quaking at 
her heart—and from her fine limbs 
took away all tremors—in other 
words she behaved like a king’s 
daughter. Lion-like as was Ulys- 
ses, her attendants probably after all 
saw he was a man—a mother-naked 
man—and while they fled knew 
that he was not going to devour 
them; but Nausicaa, constitutionally 
brave—a great happiness—having 
never yet once in all her life met 
with evil—having been brought 
up by a sensible mother, Arete, 
her sex’s pride—and seeing, at 
the hasty glance she had ven- 
tured to take, wretchedness but not 
wrath in the countenance of the man 
and not monster—waited his ap- 
ae gion sem py he ap- 
roach ; but Ulysses—with a spread- 
ing bough held between him and 
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the virgin—kept aloof in suppliant 
osture—and the noble virgin—after 
er short fright—became calm as a 
dove. 

Genius—some one said—is of no 
sex—neither is Mercy—here willing 
to minister in the shape of Innocence. 
Homer does not say Nausicaa blush- 
ed, nor did she blush ; she was, we 
daresay, “something more pale than 
wonted”—the fine flush of exercise 
was blanched on her cheeks—and 
her eyes fell without seeing them on 
the wild flowers at her feet. But the 
wretch before her was not an object 
from which modesty was now to 
avert her sight, but humanity to look 
at and torelieve. And a hard trial this 
for Ulysses the Leonine! In such 
guise to stand before and accost a 
virgin whom he must have known 
could be no other than a Princess. 
But he knew—yet all in honour— 
the way of womankind—he who had 
woo’d and won Penelope from all 
Sparta—he who had been admired 
by Helen—nor by her yet forgotten, 
as she shewed by her Tale of the 
Wooden Horse to Telemachus—he 
who had ascended the bed of Circe 
—and had yet, in spite of all the sea- 
brine, the fragrance of Calypso’s 
kisses lingering on his lips—he ac- 
costed well the high-born nymph, 
whom, in his magnanimous heart, he 
felt was as pure as her own zone ; 
and the fine-souled sculptors of 
Greece working in the spirit of Ho- 
mer, fixed them, as at that moment 
ov stood there, in the Parian mar- 

e 


‘ Suppliantly-embrace-I-thy-knees, oh! princess: art thou a goddess, or a mortal ? 
If thou art one of (those) goddesses who dwell in the wide heavens, 

Thee, do I, to Diana the daughter of great Jove, 

Both in appearance, and stature, and disposition, most nearly liken : | 

But if thou art one of those mortals who inhabit earth, 

Thrice-blessed in thee truly (are) thy father and venerable mother, 

Thrice-blessed are thy blood-relations : much truly must their hearts 

Be always exulting with delight, on thy account— 

When they look-upon such an shoot entering-upon the dance. 

But blessed beyond all in heart, conspicuously above all (is) he (blessed) 

Who prevailing (over his rivals) by bridal- presents may lead thee to his home. 

For never such a mortal (as thou art) saw I with these eyes, 

Neither man nor woman: veneration fixes me gazing. 

Once indeed, by the altar of Apollo in Delos, such 

A young shoot of a palm-tree starting-up observed I. 

(Thither also went I, and much people followed me 

On that journey,—which verily was about to be (the source) of many vexing sorrows : ) 
Gazing on it, just as (on thee now I gaze), amazed-was-I in soul 

For-a-long time: for never from the earth such wood upsprang : 


Thus, lady, thee do-I-admire, and struck with-admiration, fear exceedingly 
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To clasp thy knees: deep grief pervades me all ; 

Yesterday on the twentieth day, I escaped the wine-faced sea : 

For so long did the waves continually, and the rapid storms carry me 

From the island Ogygia: and now hither hath a god driven me, 

That still, perchance, here also I may suffer evils: for never, methinks, 

Will the gods cease (from afflicting me), but much (evil) have they to inflict before 


(they cease. ) 


But, oh ! princess, have pity, for having laboured-through many evils, with thee 


First I met: none know I of other 


Human.beings who inhabit this city and country. 

Point-out to me the city, and give me a rag to-throw-around-me, 

If perchance with any folds of clothing thou camest hither. 

And may the gods grant thee whatever thou longest for in thy soul, 

May they bestow (on thee) a husband, and a family, and sameness-of sentiment 
Gracious ; for than this nothing is better or more excellent, 

Than that being-of-the-same-mind in their counsels, their house should manage 
A husband and wife: for many evils have the ill-assorted (pair), 

And joys, the well-disposed : and above all do they hear the report of themselves.” 


How persuasive to pity in that fair 
breast to take the place of fear! And 
with pity for the suppliant, how na- 
tural that the Princess should at such 
winning words feel pride in herself 
—thus likened to Diana! Nowhere 
in poetry is there a more appropriate 
image than here that of the palm- 
tree. It shows Nausicaa motion- 
less, serene, and _ stately—while 
something of a holy beauty—breath- 
ed from religion—hovers around her 
head. The petition for himself is 


enveloped in love and admiration, 
and all prayers for the felicity of her 
of whom he begs a boon—and his 
closing benediction how compre- 


hensive! “ Home—husband—con- 
cord!” 

“ Stranger, thou seemst not worth- 
less or unwise. I am daughter of the 
king—the brave Alcinous.” Forth- 
with she orders her attendants to 
bring him garments—and wine and 
food—and oil for the bath. “Fora 
wretched wanderer is he—and the 
poor and stranger are from Jove. 
To them such gifts are great.” 
Ulysses bids the maidens stand 
apart—saying that he is ashamed to 
appear uncovered in a woman’ssight. 
The critics cannot understand this— 
thinking of Telemachus bathed by 
Nestor’s youngest daughter. But 
Telemachus was amere youth—and 
the virgin was in the house of her 

arents—and the chamber was hal- 
owed—and the Prince was not 
naked—but folds of drapery hung 
wet around him—and delicate was 
the touch of the hand that from the 
cruise let fall the oil on the limbs and 


body of the son of her father’s friend. 
But here was an utter stranger whom 
the sea had vomited — begrimed 
with ooze and mud—squalid from 
his bed of withered leaves—and in 
presence of a Princess, and her bevy 
of well-robed maidens — naked as 
drowned death. Time—place—per- 
sons—circumstances—all are diffe- 
rent—and therefore a different feel- 
ing and another law. Pity and ruth 
prevailed with Nausicaa, but Ulysses 
felt shame—and therefore, retiring 
apart, 


*¢ the hero in the stream 
His shoulders layed and loins incrusted 
rough 
With the salt spray; and with his hands 
the scum 
Of the wild ocean from his locks ex- 
pressed. 
Then Pallas, progeny of Jove, his form 
Dilated more, and from his head diffused 
His curling locks of hyacinthine flowers. 
As when some artist, by Minerva made, 
And Vulcan wise to execute all tasks 
Ingenious, binding with a golden verge 
Bright silver, finishes a graceful work | 
Such grace the goddess o’er his ample 
chest 
Copious diffused, ando’erhis manly brows, 
Retiring, on the beach he sat, with grace 
And dignity illumed.” 


The Princess is amazed by his 
majestic beauty—but here is the 
whole passage in prose; for though 
Cowper and Sotheby have given it 
well—each in his own way—it has 
still to be done in verse—and after 
many trials we Jaid down our own 
pen in despair. 


“ Listen to me, my maidens, ye white-armed ones, that I may speak to you a word, 
Not against the will of all the gods who inhabit Olympus 
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Is this man to mingle with the god-like Pheacians. 
Formerly indeed he appeared to me an unseemly (person), 
But now is he like the gods who dwell in the wide heavens. 
Oh! would that such an one were to be called my husband, 
To dwell here, and that it might please him to abide here. 
But, my maidens, give to the stranger food and drink.” 

Thus she spake: and they earnestly listened to her and obeyed her: 
And before Ulysses they placed food and drink. ' 
And Ulysses indeed, the much-enduring god-like one, eat and drank 
Rapaciously ; for long had he been fasting from food. 

But Nausicaa the fair-armed devised another (plan). 

Having folded up the clothes, she placed them on the handsome car, 
And yoked the powerful-hoofed mules, and herself mounted, 
And roused-up Ulysses, and spoke and addressed him: 

“‘ Rise up now, (our) guest, to go city-ward, that I may send thee 
To the house of my valiant father, where methinks thou 
Shalt see of all the Pheacians as many as are the noblest. 

But strictly thus must thou act,—(for thou seemest not one that-lacks-understanding :) 
Whilst we are travelling through the fields and the labours of men, 

So long with the maidens, behind the mules and the car, 

Step-on quickly, and I will guide you on the way. 

But when we shall-be-approaching near the city, around which (is) a fortification 
( That is) lofty, and on-both-sides of the city (is) a beautiful harbour, 

But narrow the inlet: and ships on-both-sides-(by oars)-impelled, by this way 
Are hauled, and to each of all of them is there a mooring-place. 

There too have they a forum, and around it (is) the beautiful sanctuary-of- Neptune 
Reared of drawn, quarried stones. 

There too they attend to the tackle of the dark ships, 

Ropes, and cables, and (there) they smooth the cars. 

For neither the bow nor quiver is the concernment of the Pheacians, 

But masts, and oars of vessels, and equal-sided ships, 

In which exultingly they bound over the hoary deep. 

Their (the people's) bitter tattle I avoid, lest any one behind (my back) 

Should scoff: for there are very-overbearing persons among the people. 

And perchance some of-the-baser-sort meeting us might thus speak, 

© Who is it that follows Nausicaa—that handsome, tall 

Stranger ?—where met she with him ?—assuredly he is to be her husband : 

Some wanderer hath she taken from his ship, 

Some (one) of those from foreign regions :—for none such (as he) are near. 

Or some god earnestly-supplicated hath come to her supplicating, 

From heaven come-down: she will have him for all (her) days. 

Better (iad it been), had she gone and found a husband 


. Elsewhere: for assuredly she disdains those among the people 


—The Pheacians,—who numerous and noble court her.’ 
Thus will they speak; and such things were a reproach to me: 
I should be indignant at any other (female), who should do such things, 
Who, indeed, against the will of her beloved father and mother, 
Should hold intercourse with men, before marriage should come openly. 
Stranger, do thou thus understand my words, that as soon as possible 
Thou mayst obtain from my father the power-of-departing, and returning (home. ) 
We shall-meet-with a magnificent grove of Minerva, by the way-side, 
Of-poplars: and in it flows a fountain, and around it (is) a meadow. 
There are my father’s separate grounds, and blooming orchard, 
(Distant) so far from the city, as one is who has to shout aloud : 
(i. e. to be heard by another at a distance.) 
There seating-thy-self-down, tarry for a time, till we 
Come to the city, and reach the mansion of my father. 
Then mayst thou wend thy way to the city of the Pheacians, and enquire for 
The mansion of my father, the great-hearted Alcinous. 
For very very well-known it is, and a child even could conduct thee, 
—A mere infant, (/o it) ;—for not the least like to it are 
The houses of the Phzacians,—(no) house like that of Alcinous 
The hero: but when the mansion and hall shall have received thee, 
Quickly further on go into the palace, that thou mayst come to 
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My mother: for she sits by the hearth in (before) the brightness of fire, 
Twirling the sea-purple spindle,—a miracle to look upon,— 
Leaning-back on a pillar: and her maidens sit behind her, 
And there towards-her-inclines the throne of my father, 
Seated on which he quaffs-the-wind,—like an Immortal. 
Having passed him, thy hands to the knees of mother 
Mine stretch forth, that the day of-thy-return thou mayst behold 
Rejoicing, and soon,—even though very far from hence thou mayst be. 
Verily indeed if she counsel friendly (counsels) for thee in her heart, 
Then is there hope for thee of seeing thy friends, and of coming 
To thy well-built house, and to thy father-land.” 
Thus having spoken,—with the shining lash, she lashed 
The mules: and they speedily left the current of the river, 
And well ran-they-onward, and well lifted-they-foot-after-foot, 
And earnestly managed-she-the-reins, that those-on-foot might follow together— 
The maidens, and Ulysses: and with judgment she applied the lash. 
The sun was setting, (when) they reached the illustrious grove, 
Sacred to Minerva, where forthwith sat down the divine Ulysses, 
And immediately he supplicated the daughter of mighty Jove : 
“ Hear me, indefatigable daughter of Agis-bearing Jove, 
Now truly indeed hear me, since never erst hast thou heard me 
When dashed-about,—when the illustrious Earth-shaker ( Neptune) tossed me, 
Grant me to come among the Phzacians,—an acceptable and a pitied (gues/.)” 
Thus spoke he, praying, and Pallas Minerva heard him, 
But she appeared not before him: for she feared indeed 


If ye do not delight to read that, 
you cannot delight to read the Old 
Testament. Has Nausicaa fallen in 
love with Ulysses? No—though it 
be sworn to by all the critics; she is 
in love with nobody; and that wash- 
ing of garments was for no man’s 
individual sake. Pure of all thoughts 
of man isshe as Jephtha’s own daugh- 
ter, who nevertheless wept her vir- 
ginity on the mountains. It was 
time she should be wedded—though 
no time had been lost—and all Phe- 
acia was beginning to get impatient 
for her nuptials. She knew that, 
and was happy to know it: ‘and 
therefore she dreamt of the silver 
fountains, and gladly obeyed the 
dream. She was a rose in June— 
for a rose in June is as young as a 
violet in March, and she felt, though 
she had never read Shakspeare, that 
“ Earthlier sweeter is the rose dis- 
tilled,” —and that was all she as yet 
knew of love. Love in those days 
shone like sudden sunshine at with- 
drawal of a cloud; the virgin gave 
her heart with her hand to the cho- 
sen at her parents’ bidding; and 
Alcinous and Arete had but to 
select for her a husband from the 
flower of the Phzacian youth, and 
their Nausicaa, the most dutiful of 
daughters, would have been happy 
beneath the bridal veil. Observe it 


is to her attendants that the simple 





Her uncle (Neptune) : for he raged furiously against Ulysses. 


creature says, “ Would that such an 
one were to be called my husband !” 
She was familiar with them as if 
they had been her sisters; and that 
gentle wish was as natural as could 
be, born as it was of admiration and 
wonder at the majestic beauty of the 
stranger, from a hideous outcast 
transfigured into a God. “ Formerly, 
indeed, he appeared to me unseemly 
—but now is he like the Gods that 
dwell in the wide heavens!” Now 
his words—then not unwelcome— 
come back upon her heart with gra- 
titude and pride. “ By this godlike - 
being was I likened to the sacred 
palm-tree —the stateliest in all the 
world —that grows in Delos, by 
Apollo’s altar!” Songs had been 
breathed in her praise by princes— 
but not one among them all had ever 
thought of such an image—never till 
then had she heard eloquence ; and 
what a musical voice had he—his 
words—so Homer elsewhere says— 
falling like snow! She saw a hero 
far excelling in form and features 
all the nobility of the Isle—king, no 
doubt, of some far-away Jand—she 
was herself the Princess-Royal—to 
him she had been kind in his desti- 
tution—to her his eyes looked thanks 
in admiration—and in the gladness 
of her spirit she expressed—without 
suspicion of their tenderness—for 
they were more deeply touched than 
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she thought—all the feelings thatkept 
rising there, like fair birds of calm 
floating or flying on a sunny sea. 
No design had she to let him under- 
stand what was passing in her heart, 
by telling him what the people 
would say were they to see them two 
together; she said but the simple 
truth; and had her bosom been dis- 
quieted, she would have held her 
peace. But she keeps prattling away 
prettily and gracefully, with the most 
perfect ease of mind and manner; 
her injunctions are altogether pro- 
per, and equally free from prudery 
and coquetry—words indeed that are 
felt, soon as they are pronounced, 
even to scout them—almost an of- 
fence to the highborn and fine-soul- 
ed child of nature—for she is sincere 
as the fountain that reflects the skies. 
How filial the proud delight with 
which she describes her father and 
her mother in their palace! To them 
she wishes the illustrious stranger 
may endear himself—that they may 
incline their ear favourably to his 
prayers, and send him in safety to his 
father-land—* though very far from 
hence thou mayst dwell;” and so 
saying—happy as a bird, she glides 
beneath a sky beautiful in sunset 
into her car, and so regulates the 
pace of her strong-hoofed mules, that 
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the stranger and her attendants—at 
double-quick time—are just able to 
keep close to the whirl of the wheels 
till he—as she bade—dropped be- 
hind, and sat down in the grove sa- 
cred to Minerva. This may be what 
we now call Leve; but it is not what 
men called Love in the earnest ages 
before the rising of Homer. 

A great poet painted the isle and 
the island-life; but where is the 
philosupher who comprehends the 
entire nature of this bright crea- 
tion? Primitive manners in the 
midst of magnificence of power and 
state—virtue uncorrupted by wealth 
—andall the richest and rarest splen- 
dours of art shining undisturbingly 
among the simplicities of nature. 
On her arrival at her father’s palace, 
her five brothers, “ all godlike 
youths,” assemble quickly around 
Nausicaa, unyoke the mules, and 
bear in the raiment; she goes to 
her chamber, and her nurse lights a 
fire; yet almost might we say 


“ Not Babylon 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equall’d in all their glories,” 


as we read the description of the . 
Palace. Sotheby has om nobly 
the entrance there, and the reception 
of Ulysses. 


On stepp’d the chief, but with deep thought o’ercast, 
Paused, ere his foot the brazen threshold pass’d. 
Resplendent as the moon, or solar light, 

Alcinoiis’ palace awed the o’erdazzled sight. 

On to its last recess, a brazen wall 

That from the threshold stretch’d, illumined all, 
Round it of azure steel a cornice roll’d, 

And every gate, that closed the palace, gold. 

The brazen threshold golden pillars bore, 

A golden ringlet glitter’d on the door, 

The lintel silver, and to guard his gate, 

Dogs in a row, each side, were seen to wait, 

In gold and silver wrought, by Vulcan made, 
Immortal as the god, and undecay’d. 

From the far threshold, to its last retreat, 

Ranged round the wall, rose many a lofty seat, 
With fine-spun carpets strow’d, by virgins wrought, 
Where, as each new-born day new pleasures brought, 
Pheeacia’s chiefs from thought and care released, 
Sat throned, and lengthened the perpetual feast. 
Stood on bright altars golden youths, whose hands 
Lit thro’ the night, the guests, with flaming brands: 
And fifty maids administering around, 

Some, the ripe grain, beneath the mill-stone ground, 
Some, whirl’d the distaff, and the fleeces wove 
Swift as the leaves, that shake the poplar grove ; 
And ever as they plied their radiant toil, 


The glossy web shone like transparent oil, 
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Nor less expert their course the seamen kept, 
Than thro’ the loom the female shuttle swept, 
The gift of Pallas, who had there combined 

The skilful hand, with the inventive mind— 
Without the court, yet nigh the city’s bound, 

A garden bloom’d, four-acred, wall’d around ; 
Tall trees there grew, the red pomegranate there, 
Each glossy apple, and each juicy pear, 

Sweet figs, and living olives: none decay’d 

Or in the summer blaze, or winter shade ; 

While western winds unfolding every flower, 
Here gemm’d with buds the branch, there fill’d with fruits the bower, 
Pears ripen pears, the apples apples breed, 

Figs follow figs, to grapes the grapes succeed : 
The fruitful vineyard there, where, spread to-day 
The raisin dries beneath the solar ray : 

Here jocund labour gathers in the fruit, 

There the stamp’d clusters gush beneath the foot, 
And while the grape here blossoms on the spray, 
The swelling orbs there blacken day by day. 
There at its confine many a cultured bed 

And flowers, all kind, undying fragrance shed. 
Two fountains there, this in perpetual play 
Thro’ all the garden winds its order’d way ; 
That glides beneath the threshold of the king, 
And fills each urn from its o’erflowing spring ; 
Such were the gifts that they whose realm is heaven 
Had to that favour’d man profusely given. 


Long stood the chief, with awe each wonder view’d, 
Then to the palace swift his way pursued, 
And found the chiefs, who, mindful of their bed, 
To Hermes now their last libation shed. 
Onward he pass’d unseen, in mists obscured 
That still around his path Minerva pour'd, 
Till reach’d the royal thrones, where bending low 
He clasp’d Arete’s knees, and breathed his woe : 
The Goddess then at once the night dispell’d, 
And all in silent awe the chief beheld : 


“ O deign,” the suppliant said, “ Arete, hear, 
Born of divine Rhexenor, bow thine ear ! 
Queen ! at thy knees I bend, with woe oppress’d, 
And sue thy lord, and each high-honour’d guest : 
So may the gods in bliss their lives extend, 
And all their honours to their heirs descend : 
But deign convey to his paternal soil 
A wanderer worn with unrelaxing toil.” 


Then, in the ashes, on the hearth reclined, 
While the chiefs gazed to silent awe resign’d— 
At last Echeneus, on whose reverend head 
Time had the snow of many a winter shed, 

A man for eloquence and wisdom famed, 
Thus, kindly counselling the king, exclaimed : 





** Til suits, Alcinous, that a stranger guest 
Should, seated at thy hearth, in ashes rest— 
We wait thy word—king ! raise him, tho’ unknown, 
And seat him on the silver-studded throne : 
Bid crown the goblet, and ’mid rites divine 
Pour to the thundering God the votive wine : 
Be Jove, who hears the suppliant’s prayer, adored, 
And feed the stranger from thy present board,” 
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The monarch clasp’d Ulysses’ hand, and raised 
The suppliant from the hearth that brightly blazed, 
Displacing for the stranger from his throne 
The young Laodamas his favourite son. 

From a gold chalice on a silver stand 

A maid shower’d water on Ulysses’ hand, 

And a smooth table fix’d the guest before, 

Where the house-guardian heap’d his ready store ; 
And when the chief sat satiate at the board, 
Thus to the herald spake Pheacia’s lord : 


* Pontonoiis! mix the wine, and pass around 
From guest to guest the cup with nectar crown’d, 
Then pour it forth, and to the Thunderer pray, 
The God who guards the wanderer on his way.” 


No fear now of Ulysses. The 
power of such an Apparition would 
have subdued a tyrant on his bar- 
barous throne—but Alcinous is a 
gracious king, and Queen Arete a 
gracious Queen—an Adelaide to all 
the loyal island dear—and an ex- 
ample to all matrons. 


‘* Onwards he passed unseen in mists 
obscur'd.”’ 


But when the veil of concealment 
was withdrawn, what a shiver and 
what a hush must have stirred and 
stilled the Presence Chamber! The 
Apparition must have been remem- 
bered by Milton—till out of the re- 
membrance rose asti]] sublimer ima- 
gination—while he, telling of Satan’s 
return to Pandemonium from the 
ruin of our race, said— 


“ He through the midst, unmark’d, 

In show plebeian angel militant 

Of lowest order, pass’d, and from the door 

Of that Plutonian hall, invisible 

Ascended his high throne, which, under 
state 

Of richest texture spread, at th’ upper 
end 

Was placed in regal lustre. Down a 
while 

He sat, and round about him saw, unseen. 

At last, asfrom a cloud, his fulgent head 

And shape, star-bright, appeared, or 
brighter, clad 

With what permissive glory since his 
fall 

Was left him, or false glitter. All amazed 

At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian 
throng 

Bent their aspect, and whom they hoped 
beheld, 

Their mighty chief return’d.” | 


*Tis thus one great Poet inspires an- 
other—all of them from one another’s 


rolden urns drawing light — till 
2s the firmament more gloriously 
with the large lustre of unsetting 
stars. Lucifer suddenly revealed 
*star-bright or brighter” on his throne 
—Ulysses, soon as beheld in his ma- 
jesty, sitting down in the ashes of 
the hearth! . 

In an hour and less he has gained 
a conquest over King, Queen, and 
Court. For they at first thought 
—perhaps he may be a God. 

ut soon is Alcinous so won by the 
hero’s recital of his abode on Ca- 
Jypso’s Isle, and of his perils by ship- 
wreck, that he offers him Nausicaa in 
marriage, if he willsettleamong them, 
and become for the rest of his life a 
Pheacian! Nausicaa is with her 
nurse, sitting by the fire; and ’tis as 
well for her peace, perhaps, that she 
did not hear the proposal ; and Ulys- 
ses contrives delicately to elude it, 
and to avail himself of a turn in the 
King’s discourse to repeat his de- 
sire for far-off home. The subject 
is dropped for ever—and he is con- 
ducted to his couch, leaving all in 
the palace in admiration and awe of 
the mighty stranger-guest. 

Next day all the island is astir to 
see the hero of whom such bruit has 
gone abroad ; and in full senate it is 
decided in his presence, that a fifty- 
oar’d barge shall convey him home 
—wherever may be his father-land 
—across the sacred deep. A mighty 
feast is prepared in the palace for 
multitudes of young and old—and 
when two beeves, twelve sheep, and . 
eight fatted brawns, have been de- 
voured,—no doubt with bread and 
vegetables in proportion—awakes to 
the Harp the Song. 
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A herald came, and with him led along 
A noble bard, whom well the Muses loved ; 
But from the cup of good and evil too 
Had given him to drink—for he was blind— 
Yet was his heart by inspiration warmed. 
For him a seat with silver studs adorned, 
Upon a lofty column high upraised 
Amid th’ assembled guests, Protonous placed ; 
And from a peg above his head a lyre 
The herald hung, and placed it in his hands ; 
And on a beauteous table near at hand 
He laid a basket with a cup of wine, 
So at his will the bard might freely drink. 
Meanwhile the guests, upon the sumptuous fare 
Stretched forth their hands ; but when the feast was o’er 
The muse inspired the bard of noble deeds 
To sing an hymn, whose glory reached the sky: 
He sang Ulysses’ and Achilles’ strife. 
How at the godlike banquet once they strove 
With words of fearful import, and the heart 
Of Agamemnon king of men was glad 
Because the bravest of the Greeks were wroth. 
For that to him Apollo had foretold, 
When he the Pythian threshold crossed, to seek 
The oracle; then burst the fount of woe 
On Greece and Troy, by Jove’s almighty will. 
So sang the bard. But great Ulysses then 
With stalwart hand his purple mantle seized, 
Drew o’er his head, and hid his manly face, 
Lest the Pheacian chiefs should see him weep. 
But when the godlike bard gave o’er his song, 
The hero dried the fountain of his tears, 
And from his head withdrew the mantle’s shade : 
Then, having raised a double-handled cup, 
He poured a rich libation to the Gods: 

ut when again the bard took up his song, 
For the Phzacian nobles loved the strain ; 
Again Ulysses veiled his head and wept. 
And now the weeping hero none observed, 
Except Alcinous, who, sitting near, 
Heard from his bosom burst the deep-drawn sigh, 
And straight the chiefs around him, thus addressed :— 

** Rulers, and lords of proud Pheacia, hear ! 
Now from the finished banquet let us rise— 
Stilled be the voice of music and of mirth, 
To the gymnasium let us bend our way, 
And strive in friendly conflict for the prize.” 


* Then arose, 
Tn aspect dread as homicidal Mars, 
Euryalus,” 


Alcinous is proud of his people— 
and desirous that the great unknown 
may carry to his own land a high 
report of their prowess in leaping, 
boxing, wrestling, and running—and 
his guest looks on with well-feigned 
admiration of all their exploits. They 


and insultingly tells him that he sus- 
pects he is but the skipper of some 
trading craft— 


knew not he had thrown Ajax Te- 
lamon—and assisted at the games 
that glorified the obsequies of Achil- 
les. Yet Laodamas, the king’s fa- 
vourite son, graciously asks him to 
shew a specimen of what he can do 
*“ with feet or hands;” and, on his 
declining to enter into any contest, 


“ well learn’d 
In steerage, pilotage, and wealth ac- 
quired 
By rapine, but of no gymnastic powers.” 


Ulysses had a fearful habit of frown- 
ing when in aught annoyed, and now 
his frown cast a gloom over the 
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forum like a thundercloud. But the 
speech in which he reproves Eurya- 
lus is full of wisdom and majesty, 
being meant not for him alone, but 
for all in the Forum. 


ss Heaven, it seems, 
Imparts not, all to one, the various gifts 
And ornaments of body, mind, and speech. 
This man in figure less excels, yet Jove 
Crowns him with eloquence; his hearers 
charm’d 
Behold him, while with unassuming tone 
He bears the prize of fluent speech from 
all; 
And when he walks the city, as they pass, 
All turn and gaze as they had passed a 
God. 
Another, form’d with symmetry divine, 
Yet wants the grace that twines itself 
around 
The listening hearers’ hearts. Such deem 
I thee: 
Thy form is excellent—not Jove himself 
Could mend it—but the mind is nothing 
worth.” 
So saying, he seized a huge stone, 
and swiftly swinging it, sent it while 
it sang far beyond the farthest mark 
of a heavy three-pound Pheacian 
quoit! The natives were astonished ; 
and then with another frown bent 
chiefly on Euryalus, he stepped into 
the middle of the ring, and cried, 


“ Then come the man, whose courage 
prompts him forth, 

To box, to wrestle with me, or to run; 

For ye have chafed me much, and I de- 
cline 

No strife with any here—I CHALLENGE 
ALL 

Puzzacta, save Laodamus alone. 

He is mine host.” 


You might have heard a mouse 
stirring —and though he was no 
boaster—looking around on the si- 
lent sea of heads all fear-frozen, he 
exclaimed 


“ There is no game athletic in the 
use 
Of all mankind too difficult for me.” 


He soon lets out that he was at 
the siege of Troy—and acknow- 
ledges no superior among mortal 
men—in the use of the bow—save 
Philoctetes. To a few of ancient 
times he yields the palm—to Her- 
cules—to Cé&chalion Eurytus, who 
dared defy to archery the Gods 
themselves, and whom therefore 
Apolloslew. Alcinous applauds his 
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speech, and confines now his praises of 
his people’s feats to light-footedness 
in the race —skill in navigation— 
feasting — harping —singing—chan- 
ging of garments—dancing—the te- 
pid bath—and the delights of love. 
And Demodocus adapts his tune- 
ful chords to a sprightly strain— 
singing the loves of Mars and Venus 
enveloped in that invisible web by 
Vulcan—among the jibes and jeers 
of all the Gods and Goddesses—a vo-~ 
luptuous lay—and all unfit for the 
ears of Nausicaa—but she is in her 
chamber, pensively thinking perhaps 
of him with the locks of hyacinth. 


* Such was the theme of the illustrious 
Bard.” 


And Ulysses heard the song with 
delight—for, as all the world knows, 
he was no woman-hater —and no 
remiss worshipper of Venus, who 
soon recovered from the shame of 
that exposure in her Paphian home, 
‘* Where deep in myrtle groves 

Her incense-breathing altar stands em- 

bower’d.” 


By this time the temper of Ulysses 
had become quite amiable—and there 
is something very pleasant in the sly 
humour of his panegyric on the asto- 
nishing dancing-feats of the agile 
and ball-catching Phzeacians. 


‘¢ ¢TELUSTRIOUS ABOVE ALL PH#acta’s 
sons ! 

INCOMPARABLE ARE YE IN THE DANCE, 

EvEN AS THOU SAIDST. AsTONISH’D I 
BEHOLD 

FEATS UNPERFORM'D BUT BY YOURSELVES 
ALONE.’ 

His PRAISE THE KinG ALCINOUS WITH 
DELIGHT RECEIVED,” 


All hearts are opened, and ; all 
hands. The King and his Twelve 
Peers make splendid presents of gold 
and garments to Ulysses ; and Eury- 
alus generously makes friends with 


him by the gift of a steel-bladed, 
silver-hilted, ivory-sheathed sword, 
which the hero slings athwart his 
shoulders. It is now near sunset, 
and they all return to the palace, 
where golden gifts are heaped on 
golden gifts—and above all, “ one 
splendid cup elaborate,” that what 
time he pours libation to Jove and 
all the Gods in his own house at 
home, the stranger may remember 
the giver, and bless the roof-tree of 
Alcinous. 
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Not one word—it would appear— 
had Ulysses interchanged with Nau- 
sicaa since they parted at Minerva’s 
grove! She had kept her chamber 
all evening on her return from the 
Silver Fountains, and all next day; 
and why she did so, must have been 
better known to herself than to us— 
though even to herself not very dis- 
tinctly ; but now, when all are doing 
honour to the stranger, and loading 
him with gifts, and that all prepara- 
tions have ~ made for his departure 
on the morrow, she too must join the 
congratulating throng—she who was 
80 communicative ere she mounted 
her car by the river-side, cannot 
surely refuse to say a few words of 
farewell—and a few she does say to 
him, as standing beside the portal of 
the hall, with admiring eyes, she be- 
holds him entering bold, bright, and 
beautiful from the bath— 


** Hai), stranger! at thy native home ar- 
rived 
Remember me! thy first deliverer here.” 

These are all her last words—and 
he answers his preserver in as few— 
solemnly assuring her, that while he 
lives, he will adore her as he adores 
the Gods! 

But the night is all before them, 
and Demodocus must resume his 
harp, and sing them another lay. 
He sings, and the song is again of 
Troy and Ulysses! Again the hero 
weeps—and now Alcinous feels he 
is entitled to ask the name of the 
mysterious stranger. The time is 
come for that revelation—and for 
the recital of the tale of all the ex- 
ploits and adventures of the much- 
enduring man, since he and the 
Peers laid Ilion in the dust. Not at 
once does he answer the question 
of Alcinous; but in language the 
most beautiful, gives utterance to 
sentiments the most amiable, all lau- 
datory of the gracious and noble re- 
ception he had met with from the 
King and Queen, and their delightful 
Court. How charmingly it reads 
in Cowper! But in the Greek! 


sé Alcinous! o’er Phzacia’s sons su- 
preme! 
Pleasant it is to listen, while a bard 


Like this, melodious as Apollo, sings. 

The world, in my account, no sight af- 
fords 

More gratifying than a people blest 

With cheerfulness and peace, a palace 
throng’d 

With guests in order seated, and regaled 

With harp and song, while plenteous 
viands steam 

On every table, and the cups, with wine 

From brimming beakers fill’d, pass brisk 
around, 

No lovelier sight I know. But thou, it 
seems, 

Thy thoughts hast turn’d to ask me 
whence my groans 

And tears, that I may sorrow still the 
more. 

I aM ULyssEs!” 


What sensation must have been 
created by that announcement! Or 
had they begun—the more thought- 
ful among them—to conjecture 
which of the heroes this might be 
who had fought before Troy ? 
“ Famed o’er all the earth for noblest 
wisdom, and renowned to heaven,” 
could it be that Ulysses himself had 
been storm-blown to Phzacia? And 
Demodocus the divine, rushed on by 
Apollo in all his power, bas he filled 
the great hero’s eyes with tears, by 
a song recording his own triumphs 
—during the night of that great con- 
flagration, 


** through the aid 
Of glorious Pallas, conqueror over all ?” 


But have we succeeded—as well 
or as ill—in attempting to give you 
AN IDEA of the Second Four Books 
of the Odyssey—as of the First? 
The Twenty-four Books seem to 
“in quaternion run’—the Poem to 
consist of six Constellations. This 
may be a mere imagination—yet we 
seem to have presented to you in 
our two articles two Poems—one in 
each; we leave you to distinguish, 
without separating them, by appro- 
priate names. In our third Article 
you shall have our 1pea of another 
Poem in Four Books—THE ADvVEN- 
TURES OF ULYSSES, NARRATED BY 
HIMSELF TO ALCINOUS AND HIS COURT. 
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No. VII. 


How very rare are the spots of 
real beauty on the surface of this 
earth—the greater part of which is 
waste and wilderness! At least 
such Sketchers find it; and travel- 
lers who go beyond the range of art 
and gentle civilisation, do not present 
more flattering accounts. We have 
for the most part notices of inter- 
minable and thick forests, swamps, 
bleak moors, rugged mountains, and 
impenetrable morasses. There may 
be indeed in all these, at times, more 
of the sublime, for the sweeping 
shadows of departing day, and the 
moon’s uncertain light (“luce sub 
incerta lune”) invest with grandeur 
scenes that the scrutinizing sun de- 
tects at once to be monotonous and 
minute even in and to their widest 
extent. But beautiful scenery, luxu- 
riant, refreshing, enticing, and tan- 
gible, where you would be content 
to make your domicile, is but rarely 
to be met with. Such are retreats, 
guarded retreats, retiring spots, that 
escape the eye of the turbulent, the 
traffic-driven, and the boisterous. 

Yet, to hear some admirers of the 
picturesque, you would be made 
believe all the world is the Garden 
of Eden, never forfeited. But since 
our great progenitors were driven 
from that home of happiness, and 
the flaming sword waving every way 
forbade their return, such scenery as 
that of the garden of the Creator’s 
own planting has never been seen 
by human eye; and the farther man- 
kind were driven from that blessed 
place, the more degenerate they 
were, and, as suitable to their dete- 
rioration, the more barren and dreary 
the wilderness that Jay before them. 
The earth became the territory of 
punishment, that needed no prison 
but itself. Was it a paradise to 
Cain, “the fugitive and vagabond 
in the earth,” for whom “ the ground 
should not henceforth yield her 
strength?” The conscience-smitten 
was too restless to seek secluded 
spots of peace, that might even yet, 
though rarely, have been found, 
where to lay him down in happy 
shelter. “ A fugitive and a vaga- 
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bond” he wandered, till, weary, he 
built him a city in the waste—the 
first city ; and his posterity, as if in- 
heriting an envious hatred of flocks 
and herds and rural innocence, built 
them more, and became skilful arti- 
ficers, adorers of the works of their 
own hands. And what were cities 
but wildernesses of another kind ? 
—and so are they still. The gene- 
ral surface of society, as of the earth, 
has little beauty, is little cheering. 
To the lonely, the stranger, and the 
afflicted, what is a populous city? 
Its atmosphere is chilling or suffo- 
cating ; there man passes his fellow 
man with a cold or suspicious as- 
pect, as if he were indeed a descen- 
dant of Cain. Then is there a feel- 
ing of loneliness, of desolation of 
heart, more than in the desert. And 
too often a closer acquaintance with 
the congregated mass exposes fraud, 
injury, pride, selfishness, and vio- 
lence. The proudest city is swept 
by the tempest of human passions. 
Then, what though the wild earth 
be tormented by the howling winds? 


* Blow, blow, thou winter wind; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


Nay, is not man’s own heart a 
wilderness, with its few spots of 
beauty—original beauty, though not 
unimpaired—left within it, where- 
with under a blessed influence to im- 
prove the whole? A]lnature, whether 
within us cr without us, is not as it 
should be; and yet will the poet’s 
enthusiasm pass for truth, “ God 
made the country, and man made the 
town,” as if the first were all per- 
fect, the latter all evil. Both have 
their bright spots. In the most 
vicious, most turbulent cities, amidst 
the confusion of the great Babel, 
there is many a retired, endeared, 
and endearing home, of taste and 
elegance, social refinement, sweet 
affections, and holy communings; 
as over the bleakest country there 
are some descents with scenery of 
absolute fascination. Both scenery 
and homes, as it were, shut the door 
upon the world, and secure them- 
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selves from the violence of passions 
and of tempests without. 

As to those extensive and rich 
levels that abound in green fertility, 
rewarding man’s industry, and made 
what they are by man, as having less 
of the Creator’s hand apparent in 
them, they are of a lower beauty, 
and not sought by the painter. He 
may delight in them occasionally for 
their intimate connexion with man’s 
home, and this association will be 
their charm ; but they makenostrong 
hold upon the imagination. He may 
delight in the effects spread over 
them by the atmosphere, and rejoice 
in thankfulness at their communica- 
tion with the clouds that “ drop fat- 
ness,” at their happy gilding of the 
sun’s lighting up, and the vivid hues 
that the shelter of hedge-rows pro- 
duces or improves. But these are 
fascinations for humbler talent. 

The sketcher or painter should 
never lose sight of the truth, that 
the whole earth is deteriorated in 
its soil and atmosphere, and every 
beauty consequent upon the per- 
fection or imperfection of these, and 
that the faculty of imagination is 
given him to supply,as he may, much 
that is lost, and which the inspira- 
tion of genius will enable him to 
supply; for he ought to believe his 
dreamsand visions imparted glimpses 
of a fairer world, such as once was, 
and may somewhere in eternal space 
yet exist,—nay, such as he may con- 
ceive this very earth, when more blest, 
may become; when the wastes shall 
be made profitable, and the accursed 
soils be entirely changed ; when 
“instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir-tree, and instead of the brier 
shall come up the myrtle-tree, and 
it shall be to the Lord for « name, for 
an everlasting sign, which shall not 
be cut off;’ when “ the wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad, 
and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose; it shall blos- 
som abundantly, and rejoice even 
with joy and singing: the glory of 
Lebanon shall be given unto it, the 
excellency of Carmel and Sharon.” 
Then, indeed, will there be, as it 
were, “a new earth,” and man’s pil- 
grimage will be through a better 
— the sunshine whereof will 

e as answerable to the sunshine in 
his breast, as are the present scenes 
of earth to the distraction therein, 


This acknowledgment of the pre- 
sent imperfection of things, while it 
affords room to genius for the exer- 
cise of its peculiar power, so should 
it to the eye of the world stamp the 
greatest value on the high concep- 
tions of the painter. For it is the 
province of the poet and painter in 
part to remove the curse, to refine 
the mind from its baser dross; and 
idealize nature for its reception. 


“ That what I said 
Of earth before scarce pleasant seem’d.” 


But—gquorsum hec? I have been 
led to make these remarks by way 
of preface or introduction to the 
brighter scenery of the Sketcher’s 
ground, bearing in my mind the 
dreary ways to be travelled over be- 
fore those happy shelters of beauty 
can be reached. If the wide world 
has its “ antres vast and deserts idle,” 
so has each particular region, and 
this oursmallisland, uncouth, rugged, 
or dismal wilds broadly spread; 
whose frowning, forbidding aspect 
might arrest the wanderer’s feet, and 
keep from intrusion the sweet spots 
that lie beyond. Every Hesperides 
has its hideous dragon to guard its 

olden fruit. Our own beautiful 
akes are surrounded by dreary 
moors. But none have perhaps ex- 
perienced the gloom of bog and 
mountain more than the visitors to 
the far and justly famed Killarney. 
Never shall 1 forget my passage to it 
some years ago, when perhaps the 
eye was less nice. From Castle 
Island, (where we first encountered 
the Irish howl, and witnessed the 
beating of the breasts, tearing the 
hair, and thumping the coffin, per- 
formed by the hired professional 
criers,) all was as dismal as need be. 
Nor was the journey without its 
danger ; for, to say nothing of the con- 
dition of an Irish post-chaise in 
those days, the seat of which gave 
way, by which our feet were thrown 
up to the roof, there was a river to 
cross, the passableness of which was 
very questionable, it being much 
swollen with rain—and though there 
was a bridge, or, I should say, half a 
bridge, for it was broken in the mid- 
dle, we could not attempt to leap 
across the opening. It is to be hoped 
the matter is now settled to what 
county belongs the charge of repair- 
ing it, and that there is no longer 
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danger of having to return some 
twenty wretched miles, or risk one’s 
life in the torrent. But it must be 
confessed the Lakes of Killarney 


jafforded ample compensation. But 


I am not now going to describe Kil- 
larney ; though it be very tempting, 
with its stag-hunt, its echoes, and 
pursuit, to the very water that mir- 
rors mountains blue, brown rocks, 
and tufted trees. But I will here 
— out one beauty peculiar to 

illarney, at least such as I have not 
seen so striking elsewhere. There 
are in the lakes recesses, small bays, 
inlets, formed by projections of rock, 
covered with trees, rich and beautiful, 
and so shown on ledges edged by 
declivities and precipices, that you 
feel sure the axe has xever been 
there; they seem so inaccessible but 
by a labour that would not repay, 
and, as if conscious of their liberty, 
throw out even in the reflections in 
the lake, an air of wild security. 
But, as I said, I am not going to open 
the portfolio at Killarney. Let me 
give one more example, how wretch- 
ed is the whole road from “ The 
Eternal City” to the beautiful Tivo- 
li, whose exquisite Grecian temple 
remains a proof of its origin, “ Tibur 
Argivo positum colono;” pleasant 
Tivoli, with its cascades, and the 
vineyards and gardens moistened by 
irrigating streams, so truly explaining 
the passage of Horace—the 

“ Uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis ;” 

where the ductile streams, after per- 
forming their fertilizing office, bound 
over the rocks into the Anio, and 
form the Cascatelli. The road is 
melancholy, and the mephitic dis- 
gusting sulphurous vapours that at- 
tack the traveller midway are intole- 
rable. But I do not intend to speak 
of Tivoli, its Temple, or its Grotto of 
Neptune, and must hasten to the 
scene which Iintend to make the sub- 
ject of this number of The Sketcher 
—Lynmouth, in the North of Devon. 

I had engaged to meet my friend 
Pictor at my old lodgings at Lyn- 
mouth. I will not weary the reader 
with a description of a wearisome 
ride over Exmoor. For upwards of 
twenty miles, whatever way you ap- 
proach Lynmouth, unless it be by 
water, you have to encounter most 
desolate regions. As soon as I reach- 
ed the Minehead road, I saw the 
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steamer, in which was my friend, 
steadily coasting her way—and I 
knew we should reach Lynmouth 
about the same time. As I approach- 
ed Countisbury hill, the range of our 
sketching ground opened before me. 
The wooded hills folded and inter- 
sected each other with their dips 
and green descents into the valley of 
the Lyn, alternately darkened by the 
running shadows of fleeting clouds 
and again illuminated, affording a 
living moving variety to the whole. 
Light and shadow seemed to chase 
each other as in sport ;—then would 
both vanish, and leave the scene of 
one sombre hue, that wanted the 
depth of shadow. The earth and the 
sky were like children in their play, 
and now in a wayward mood; and 
like them had, as it were, hastily 
snatched up all the bright things, the 
relics of their sport, to pelt the in- 
truders that came within their ken 
—and unfortunately within their 
reach. Being in an open carriage 
(not alone ),we were pretty well pep- 
pered before we reached the top of 
Countisbury hill. The misty vapoury 
clouds then swept away like dun 
smoke in their passage over the 
moor, followed by faint gleams; as 
the timid and bright-winged birds, 
with affected courage, follow at a re= 
spectful distance the dusky kite, 
gorged with his quarry, and sailing 
away leisurely and regardless over 
the territory of his dominion. When 
we had arrived at the brow of the 
hill, the storm cleared away, like the 
drawing up ofacurtain, and thescene 
of the Sketcher’s transactions lay 
illuminated before us. Linton was 
above, Lynmouth below, and the 
Channel broadly spread before us 
with its high horizon; and there, to 
the right lay the steamer, from whose 
sides a small skiff was departing, 
conveying the passengers ashore. 
Having seen the rest of the party to 
the gate of our lodgings, I went to 
greet my friend Pictor, whom I took 
by the hand as he was stepping from 
the boat. In our walk to our lod- 
gings, we were not unpleased to see 
many signs of improvement in this 
little place. Some good houses had 
been built since the last visit. “ Donot 
you recollect,’ said Pictor, point- 
ing to some new stabling, and an ore 
namented cottage, “ my shewing you 
a sketch of an old shed and house 
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covered with ivy, and a large boat, 
high and dry, close under the shade 
of those trees? All is,I see, removed, 
and the roughness, or picturesque,as 
it would be called, has given pirce 
to new masonry, and here are, I see, 
stables to an elegant villa.” 
Shetcher. I recollect it well, and 
that I enquired why you made the 
sketch, for I thought that it was not 
likely to be of use to you, though 
many an inferior artist would make 
a very beautiful little picture of the 
simple Flemish-like assemblage. 
Pictor. And I gave you as areason, 
that the name on the stern of the 
boat was the cause, for I was told 
an interesting story respecting the 
owner. I have it on the sketch, as it 
was in white letters on the boat. 
This man, some few years ago, 
saved the life of a lady, who with 
two others was adventurously cross- 
ing the stream, somewhere above 
among the woods. The lady lost 
her footing, and was carried down 
by the torrent. There was apparent- 
ly no help, but the man hearing the 
cries of her companions, rushed 
down from the wood, where he hap- 
pened to be, and providentially 
reached the very spot, where, at the 
imminent risk of his life, he saved the 
lady. I understand she réwarded 
him handsomely, and probably en- 
abled him to be the owner of the 
large boat I sketched, and I did so, 
that I might recollect an incident so 
pleasing and so creditable to him. If 
the sketch be useless to me as a 
work of art, it may be beneficial in 
improving my humanity.” 

e soon reached our lodgings, 
which I found, to my mortification, 
hating all unnecessary innovations, 
had undergone an “architectural re- 
form ;” it was, for lack of a better 
word to coin one, hotelified. It was 
heretofore a simple thatched cottage, 
with low country-gothicised win- 
dows, and trellice-work over the 
walls, bright with roses and green- 
ery. Our excellent landlady, who is 
the paragon of all letters of lodgings, 
came out to meet and welcome us, 
and reminded me that my room had 
not been touched; and she judged 
rightly, that it would not have been 
to my taste, had the most elegant 
structure supplied its place; and I 
confess, the alteration I saw, though 
I dare to say it was much for the 


best, was not pleasing. The house 
still consists of many habitations, or 
nests, communicating with each 
other, and well adapted for its pur- 
pose: and I make no doubt, many a 
future sketcher will have good rea- 
son to praise the accommodation, 
and never will any meet with a more 
attentive, civil, obliging person, than 
worthy Mrs Blackmore. He need 
make no agreements; all will be 
fair, proper, and moderate in charge. 
And she will, where seen or heard, 
and that will be seldom, shew, by an 
agreeable word and pleasant smile, 
a ready endeavour that all should be 
to the comfort of her lodgers. 
Having taken some refreshment, 
as it was yet some hours to sunset, 
Pictor and I ascended the hill to 
Linton, and from thence with the 
urpose of reaching the “ Valley of 
ocks” that way, we took the path 
cut in the side of the hill, which is 
very precipitous down to the water’s 
edge. The castellated rocks above 
our heads on the left are certainly 
striking, but they are not on a scale 
to be very grand, and require the ac- 
cidental effect of partial relief, lea- 
ving the more rugged and prominent 
parts to break bold and dark into the 
sky, to give them importance; but 
the scene, as a whole, is fine, is grand. 
The expanse of water is great, and 
the distant Welsh mountains across 
the Channel were at that moment 
seen in a remarkably favourable 
light. They were of a beautiful ul- 
tramarine colour, blended with warm 
hues, and separated here and there 
from each other by vapour or smoke, 
shewing range behind range. Their 
outlines were mostly marked upon 
the sky, though delicately, but in 
some parts were not very distinguish- 
able from the piled clouds that were 
about them. The expanse of water 
was of a thousand hues, in all varie- 
ties of greens and purples, delicately 
blended with and gradated by the 
pervading atmosphere. It would be 
difficult to imagine more harmonious 
or more beautiful colours than were 
here presented to the eye. Imme- 
diately below us, at the depth of 
some hundred feet, the multitudi- 
nous waves’ gentle undulations were 
of a deeper, though still azure tran- 
sparent green. ‘The sea-birds, rising 
up from the clefts of the rocks, for 
the most part hidden by the ground 
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just before us, with their peculiar 
cry, and their white wings silvered 
with light, as they soared and float- 
ed in the air over the waters, so ten- 
anted the scenery, that we scarcely 
perceived the distant vessels whose 
white sails dotted the bosom of the 
Channel. The colour of the water 
and distant mountains would have 
delighted Claude, but he would have 
made a far other use of the rugged 
parts of the rocks and cliffs than any 
correct view would have allowed 
him; he would have thrown them 
forward into the picture, softened 
their ruggedness, and covered them 
with foliage, and thrown out magni- 
ficent trees from the very foreground. 
And he would have improved the 
picture, for the view was soft in its 
beauty, and ill accorded with the 
bleak and barren ruggedness which 
we knew was at our backs and about 
us. This would, therefore, have been 
a fine study for him, for it would 
have left him free to improve where 
his genius would be most effective. 
He would have made of it an embark- 
ation to some enchanted land. The 
picture should then have been seen 
fresh from his easel for I never saw 
in any picture of his the varieties of 
colour, though here they were so 
exquisitely blended under one tone. 

After remaining some time at this 
spot, we folléwed the path, till it led 
us round into the “ Valley of Rocks.” 
Where the path suddenly turns to the 
left, we marked some sombre rocks 
below us in shade, and a small sandy 
beach; we intended to wind our 
way thither, to visit a cavern of which 
we had heard, but had neither of us 
seen. Instead, therefore, of return- 
ing by the valley, we walked further 
on, until we came to a steep and 
winding pass, that without much dif- 
ficulty brought us to the bottom of 
the cliffs. Huge fragments lay all 
about, where they had been hurled 
at their dislodgment from the great 
masses. We found our way over 
these, and reached the cavern. It is 
not large, but all caverns are impo- 
sing; and this was rendered more so 
from its sheltered solitariness. It 
was retired from the water, the whole 
mass in which it was formed being 
itself a recess in the cliff; conse- 
quently, there were huge projections 
to each side, and the sea in front. 
The space directly before the cavern 
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was, in a great measure, occupied by 
the large fragments mentioned; be- 
yond these Jay the small sandy 
beach, which did not appear to ex- 
tend to any distance on either side, 
and seemed formed as an arena for 
the entertainment or transactions of 
whatever beings might inhabit or 
come as Visitants to this rocky seclu- 
sion. The gentle plash of the waves 
upon the shore was much in cha- 
racter with the scene. The interior 
of the cavern presented a curious 
appearance. A large mass of stone 
had, by some means, been conveyed 
into the centre, and been so cut 
away, as to form a very tolerable 
round table, resting upon a base 
much smaller than the upper cir- 
cumference, nor was it without its 
rude stone seats. We were not sorry 
to rest here. ‘ 

Skhetcher. Who could have thus 
furnished this drawingroom of Na- 
ture’s architecture ? 

Pictor. Say, rather, of ocean’s 
fabricating ; but little shall I care 
who furnished it, lest truth, or rather 
matter-of-fact, (for there is a differ- 
ence,) should mar the fictions which 
the imagination can so readily sup- 
ply in such aspot. Nor will I pick- 
axe the rocks, to see of what they are 
made, and should be sorry to know 
how they were made, 

Sketcher. Then you are no advo- 
cate for knowledge ; you are surely 
very unlike the common race of en- 
quirers. Most tourists would never 
rest satisfied, until they had learned 
where the tools were bought that 
helped to hew the table. 

Pictor. But 1am no enguirer. I 
don’t like enquirers. More than 
half the things enquired into and 
known are not worth knowing. 

Shetcher. Though “ Knowledge is 
Power.” 

Pictor. Here it would take away 
power; for if we knew the whole 
history of this cavern, or how Na- 
ture performed her secret part of 
the work, our intellectual curiosity 
would be satisfied, and there would 
be an end of the pleasure, but the 
fire of imagination would be quench- 
ed. And would the exchange be 
good? O, I could wish imagination 
were oftener judiciously fed, than 
systematically starved, as itis. We 
should have more painters, sketchers, 
poets, or at least more taste—more 
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eneral taste—to admire their pro- 

uctions. Here, at least, “ Ignorance 
is bliss,” and it would be “ Folly to 
be wise.” There may be a surfeit 
of knowledge, as of other things, 
that creates disease, makes the heart 
gross, and the fancy sick. Imperti- 
nent knowledge is crammed into the 
brain, till the inventive faculty is 
driven out. I hate knowledge that 
is no wisdom, and leads to none; 
that makes the heart cold, and dead- 
ens the fancy like the touch of a tor- 


pedo. 

Shetcher. All true, all true, good 
Pictor. Often have I condemned in 
my own mind the absurd pratings 
that are daily made about know- 
ledge, and how little of it is actually 
of use to the collectors. It should 
be as it is required in the art of 
painting; we should discard much 
that might be good for another, but 
is bad for ourselves, because it is 
leading us away from the path our 
genius should pursue. But the bare 
accumulation of dull matters of fact, 
never to be brought to any applica- 
tion, is the taste of the day; and 
even half of these are but supposed 
matters of fact, and children are 
made to amass them, though they 
can have no interest for them, and 
ought to have none. They are not 
allowed to wonder at any thing, 
whereas they should be left, and 
even taught, to wonder much, and 
fancy a great deal. They learn alo- 
gies and ologies, and to prate chrono- 
ogically of the kings and queens of 
India or Egypt, when they should 
be thinking of the King and Queen 
of May; when they should prefer 
Cinderella to Semiramis. The me- 
mory must be crammed with mere 
matters of fact, with crude things they 
can never digest; and we wonder 
they have neither hearts nor wisdom. 
It is but bidding them pick up the 
dry sticks that fall from the Tree of 
Knowledge, instead of the fruit, till, 
when they do look up to the fruit, it 
is in despair : 

“ Miranturque novas frondes et non sua 
poma.” 


“¢ All under Knowledge Tree do gape and 
stop, 

But not an apple in their mouths will 
drop.” 


Pictor. And if it did, is all the 
fruit of the “ Tree of Knowledge” 
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gore It is an engrafted tree; it 
ears good and evil. 

Sketcher. Then one-half of it is 
ashes in the mouth, and engenders 
conceit in the heart. 

Pictor. Conceit indeed. For the 
man-babe fondly conceives that he 
is privileged to point out every mo- 
tion of the finger of Providence, 
though he fail to follow that of a 
flea. But I should care little about 
it, if they would leave the softer sex 
free. I was first lectured, and then 
pitied the other day, by a fair lass of 
nineteen, because I would not ac- 
company her to scrutinize into the 
secret machinery of a manufactory. 
Iam willing to take cottons for cot- 
tons, silks for silks, and to leave the 
detail to those whose business it is ; 
for, depend upon it, said I to her, it 
will never be yours or mine. 

Sketcher. And if her mind was 
really occupied upon these things, 
was it not at the expense of better 
thoughts,—nay, purer thoughts,—fe- 
minine thoughts; because we must 
check the growth of evil passions ; 
we must begin with a moral coward- 
ice, and deaden the source, forgetting 
that the chill of selfish, dull Utilita- 
rian knowledge, is as much an ague, 
as the passions, when unruly, are the 
fevers of the heart. Both are dis- 
eases. The fancy, the imagination, 
are not evil thought; they may, in- 
deed, receive it; but cultivate these 
highest gifts, and they will work a 
disgust of evil, have high aspira- 
tions, and imbibe resolution, not de- 
bility, from pure fountains. 

Pictor. The whole soul of woman 
should be poetry, in its best mean- 
ing and power; it should be all 
charm, all elegance, and gifted with 
fascination, that should play at will, 
and irresistibly, in every action, ges- 
ture, speech, and look. And all this 
it will surely lose, if it be taught 
only to rummage the heterogeneous 
and tatterdemalion stores of know- 
ledge the pawnbroker. What has 
a young girl, whom Nature intended 
as the very Paragon of creation, 
whose great business it is to keep up 
the enchantment of life, (and, of a 
truth, the common busy intruding 
daily cares and vexations of the world 
have too great a tendency to its dis- 
enchantment, ) who has to learn how 
to be ever amusing and amiable, that 
she may ever charm her husband, 
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and bring up her family in peace— 
what has she to do with any other 
sciences, when that one is rendered 
so difficult to acquire? Is she to 
— her lover, or retain the 
affection of her husband, with bis- 
muth or manganese? If he ask. for 
a song, is she to trouble him with 
categories; if he ask for a kiss, re- 
ceive but cold- pity for his igno- 
rance ? 

Sketcher. I must say we have 
chosen an admirable theatre for our 
lectures, and it would seem as if we 
had turned our whole audience into 
stone. 

Pictor. And with as little chance 
of moving any, as the “ uncouth 
swain,” that 


‘* Thus sang the uncouth swain to th’ 
oaks and rills.” 


But it is time to indulge in such 
ideas as this scenery should more 
naturally give rise to. 

Sketcher. Yet such conversation 
may have its use; it may confirm the 
painter in his resolution what to 
pursue, and that he should not be 
ashamed before the world of his ig- 
norance of that which is of no use 
to him. It is, therefore, a lesson of 
art. 

Pictor. This should be a scene 
for moonlight, when the waters are 
still, or give only a sound that is of 
the same character as, and more ex- 
pressive than, stillness, an intermit- 
ting lazy sound, that leaves medita- 
tion free. 


* Oh, had I a cave on some wild distant 
shore !” 


The “ distant shore” of the poet con- 
veys well the seclusion of this. 
Shetcher. Now, this would be a fit 
scene for the nymphs, the daughters 
of Ocean. Here might they come, 
and having hung up their Aolian 
lyres on the rocks, lie in the light of 
the silver moon, and listen to the 
wild and fitful strains of pain and 
passion, and sympathize with the 
suffering Prometheus, whom they 
have recently visited, and left chain- 
ed to the appalling Caucasus. This 
scene would well suit the tenderness 
of commiseration, if under such a 
light that would soften all that is 
rugged in it. 
ictor. Yes; by moonlight. Or, 
would it not do for those strange 
im creatures, bodies and 
spirits, the Ariels, that “ do bid. 
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ding in the vasty deep,” and drop 
intelligence in sea-shells from far- 
off lands in ocean’s girth, to be ga- 
thered by the pure, the faithful, and 
the gifted ? 

Sketcher. What think you of. this 
being the cave of Proteus, whose in- 
defatigable care of his Phoce has 
something so strange in it, that, if 
the sea-god were not gifted with 
prophecy and power of metamor- 
phosis, would be but whimsical ; but 
being what he was, it is wild and 
poetical. Now evening is coming 
in, and you may expect his return; 
but he will only just look round the 
corners of the rocks, for he is shy, 
and seeing us, will be quickly off, 
and you will hear the plash of his 
herd into the sea again. 

Pictor. Where would you place a 
choir of mermaids more satisfacto- 
rily than on that smooth sand? It. 
is the mystery and wonder about all 
these imaginary beings that delight 
us. We may soon go into the com- 
mon world, where there is no mys- 
tery, no wonder, butall is bare, and 
here we exercise a new faculty. It 
is in such places as this one really 
enjoys the sea, not in noted and fre- 
quented watering-places, where the 
hiding shells are poked out of their 
sandy beds by regiments of walking- 
sticks and parasols. 

Sketcher. Sitting here, as we are, 
we enjoy this scene before and 
around us; but how difficult would 
it be, by any sketch, to convey the 
subject! The fact is, it is in no one 
point of view. We cannot be in 
the cavern and paint it, and the sea 
too, and the rocks on all sides, facing 
the sea; the surrounding enclosing 
character must be lost. It is of little 
use to sketch here. This is a place 
wherein to imbibe ideas, to impress 
a generalsomethbing, which the forms, 
as they are placed, in any one view, 
will not give. The most faithful re- 
presentation of such a spot would 
be the ideal. 

Pictor. The eye, they say, retains 
for a time the images of objects after 
they are removed, and the mind’s 
eye, without doubt, retains them 
longer still, so that after we have 
looked about us at any beautiful 
scenery, we have painted to us and 
for us, a whole which we can never 
see from any one position. The re- 
sult and combination is the U7 
beauty, and this picture is made for 
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us; it requires some natural power, 
and much practice, to be able to 
catch it; and we may be convinced 
from this how unsatisfactory are any 
accurate given views. 

Sketcher. And besides this com- 
prehensiveness, sound is blended 
with sight. The impressions are 
Nature’s greatest truths, searched 
out or combined by a peculiar fa- 
culty, but they are instantly acknow- 
ledged. 

e now left the cavern, and be- 
gan our ascent of the steep pass by 
which we had reached it. Pictor, 
turning round, was much struck with 
the exact cast of a human counte- 
nance, designated in the form of the 
rock before us. It occupied, per- 
haps, about one-third of the great 
mass. Pictor resembled it to the 
head of Memnon, waiting the streke 
-of the sunbeam. There is something 
in the accidental forms assumed by 
rocks and clouds, that appeals di- 
rectly to the imagination, which in- 
stantly combines them with the whole 
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scene in such a manner, that they 
become personifications of earth or 
air. The magic has gifted them 
with power, and they preside over 
all. You can never visit the spots 
again, even in idea, without be- 
ing sensible of their presence. We 
wound our way to the top, and, ere 
long, were again in the “ Valley of 
Rocks.” This is a very desolate 
barren spot, and of little or no gran- 
deur, to divert the mind from the ab- 
solute and detestable melancholy it 
must inspire. The castellated rocks 
on this sight are not imposing, but 
seemed piled there just to shut out 
the cheerful light, and the channel of 
escape, fit residences for evil-boding 
fowl, and bats obscene; mere drea- 
riness, without the dignity of being 
commanding. Somewhere within 
reach might have been the very cave 
of despair, for it was the entire ter- 
ritory of Melancholy. The wretch 
might dwell somewhere by that up- 
right grey cliff to the right— 


“ Low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggie cliff ypight, 
Darke, doleful, drearie, like a greedie grave, 
That still for carrion carcases doth crave : 
On top whereof aye dwelt the ghastly owle, 
Shrieking his balefull note, which ever drave 
Far from that haunt all other chearefull fowle ; 
And all about it wand’ring ghostes did waile and howle.” 


It is surprising this place should 
have been so long spoken of, not 
only as a beauty, but as the beauty 
of Linton and Lynmouth. It was a 
very fine July evening, and we were 


- willing to lengthen our walk on our 


return. Instead, therefore, of keep- 
ing our path through the Valley of 
Rocks, we ascended a steep hill to 
the left, which gave us a very com- 
manding view. Linton, which itself 
stands so high above the Valley of 
the Lyn, was now below us; we 
were perhaps eight or nine hundred 
feet above the sea. Linton, with the 
haze and depth of the valley behind 
it, and the bold cliffs based in the 
channel, had a singular appearance. 
The white houses, whose tops and 
sides were touched by the sun, made 
it very conspicuous in the centre of 
the scene. There were circular walls 
about it, that seemed placed there to 
shut it out from the Valley of Me- 
lancholy, and left it as an inner line 
of an amphitheatre, whose arena 


might be the Valley of Lynmouth; 
and the little bay beyond it gave you 
the idea as if it had been erected for 
the temporary purpose of some 
oo of deadly combat, per- 
chance with the monsters that in 
the days of the Seven Champions 
infested every region, and had since 
become habitations ef the lowly, re- 
gardless of such sights, and un- 
knowing of such things. 

We soon reached the summit of 
the hill we were ascending, and the 
view before us was very magnifi- 
cent. We had a very high horizon, 
and a great expanse of water, over 
which the sun, yet distant from 
his setting, spread a broad line of 
most brilliant light, from the ex- 
treme point of sight to our very 
feet. 

Pictor was delighted, and steod 
some time motionless, and silent, 
then made a frame, as it were, with 
his hands, as if composing or rather 
framing in his picture. We looked 
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down on the left upon the tops of 
the cliffs, that, shooting out into the 
channel, formed within or between 
them the inlets, one of which we 
had justleft. To the right we could 
just see the low land of the opposite 
coast, here distant. The horizontal 
line of the water was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the sky, except- 
ing at the termination of the broad 
road of light made on it by the sun, 
which, as I observed, ran the whole 
length of the perspective line of the 
water, nearly trom the base on which 
we stood. ‘The body of the sun was 
not visible, being behind a long 
band of cloud, above and below 
which its immediate brilliant golden 
colour was spread, intercepted at 
some short distance below by bluish 
grey voluminous clouds, that rose 
directly above the water, and above 
blended with thecooler tints of the sky, 
till it was lost over our heads in that 
beautifully intense ultramarine grey- 
ish purple, into which one delights 
to look, lying on the earth, face up- 
wards, to watch the coming of the 
stars; but as they would not imme- 
diately appear, there was no occa- 


sion to wait their approach in si- 
lence. 

Pictor. How little is there here to 
sketch, and how much to admire! 
What materials could we use that 
would give any adequate idea of this 
sublime scene, before its beauty 
would vanish? Doves it not look as 
if the glorious sun had passed over 
the earth, and over the sea, and had 
left on the waters the light of his 
chariot-wheels ? 

Sketcher. The great high-road of 
the gods, such track as they made 
when they went to feast with the 
distant Ethiopians; and how won- 
drously must the celestial steeds 
have bounded over the gorgeous gol- 
den road—for the moment we forget 
the liquid! Homer saw them, when 
he was sitting on a hill, looking over 
the great expanse as we are now. 
Hear his wondrous Greek, as it 
burst from the mouth of the great 
Improvisatore, of which Longinus 
remarks that it measured the bound 
of the immortal horses by the space 
of the world, and that another bound 
would find no space for them. 


“Ocroy D’ eg osd%s avng der 6pSarmoicry 

“Huevos & cxomsi, Asvorws imi olvowa warroy" 

Tézcov embgdcnucs beady inpavyerss trmes. 
As much aerial space as a man is wont to behold with his eyes, 
Sitting on a high hill looking over the purple sea, 
So far bound the lofty-neck’d horses of the gods. 


Pictor. But is it not the domain of Neptune? Imagine him passing, as 
when he took three strides from Ida, and with the fourth arrived in Aige, 


and then— 


* He to his chariot join’d his steeds, 
Swift, brazen-hoof’d, and maned with wavy gold. 
Himself attiring next in gold, he seiz’d 
His golden scourge, and to his seat sublime 
Ascending, o’er the billows drove; the whales, 
Leaving their caverns, gambol’d on all sides 
Around him, not unconscious of their king : 
The sea clave wide for joy; he lightly flew, 
And with unmoisten’d axle skimm’d the flood.” 


Sketcher. And all the pageant is 
passed, and he has left behind him 
the light of all his golden self, and of 
his “ dazzling incorruptible abode.” 
Such was the use the grand old Gre- 
cian bard made of his sketches from 
Nature; and, I doubt not, he saw 
some such scene as this, shut his 
eyes, and, composing the grand spec- 
tacle, poured it instantly forth in his 
own golden Greek. 
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Pictor. What vessel would not de- 
light to sail upon that glorious path, 
under Neptune’s license of protec- 
tion ? 

Sketcher. So thought Homer; and, 
I dare to say, after the vision had 
passed, composed a hymn to the 
God of Sea. Let us sing it; and let 
it be—I forget what number it should 
be of “ Homer’s Hymns’’—and thus 
I venture to translate it, 
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“ Of Neptune, shaker of the earth, the awful god, I sing, 


The shaker of the solemn sea, the wondrous Ocean-King 
Thine A°gz broad and Helicon, that with thy praises ring 


Shaker of earth, a twofold power the gods have given thee, 
Thou tamer of the stubborn steed, and ruler of the sea, 
When ships do walk their perilous ways, their guardian thou shalt be. 


Hail thou, whose dark locks floating far behind the surges sweep, 
As with thine arm the mighty waves thou liftest in a heap, 
. And makest broad from land to land a pathway in the deep.” 


Pictor. Worthy the venerable heathen; but let us rather sing a nobler 


hymn. 


1, “ Praise the Lord, O my soul; O Lord, my God, thou art become 
exceeding glorious ; thou art clothed with majesty and honour. 


2. Thou deckest thyself with light as it were with a garment, and 
spreadest out the heavens like a curtain. 


3. Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters; and maketh 
the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings of the wind.” 


The homage was paid. “ A change 
came o’er the spirit of the dream ;” 
the clouds closed; the light depart- 
ed; the large expanse before us be- 
came of one hue. We left the hill, 
and had little conversation until we 
reached Linton. “I think,” said I to 
Pictor, “ it is about six years ago, that 
we were four of us standing in this 
churchyard, looking in admiration at 
the scene before us. It is now as it 
was then; but of us—two outof the 
four are no more. One of the de- 
parted was a very dear friend, of ex- 
quisite taste, a high and noble mind, 
endeared to me by many ties, and 
still by many recollections. With 
the other departed I had only some 
few months before become acquaint- 
ed. I recollect when we were stand- 
ing on that spot, just onthe other side 
of this wall, hearing him express a 
wish that his bones might lie in such 
aspot. And there they lie. He was 
then in good health. I never saw 
him from that evening. Let us go 
and look at his grave; it is in the 
very corner of the churchyard, and 
last year stood quite apart from all 
other graves. Let us visit it, for it 
is the grave of a Painter.” 

Pictor and [entered the churchyard 
—the grave was now no longer alone. 

Shetcher. I see they have laid an- 
other beside him. 

Pictor. Whatever Gray may say 
in his Elegy of the “ mute inglorious 
Miltons,’ (why did he omit the 
painters ?) it is probable there lies 
here no other painter, where 


‘The rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep.” 


Shetcher. “ The rude forefathers 
of the hamlet” were little akin to 
him. He was a stranger to these 
parts; and though in truth like Gray’s 
genius—one “ to fortune and to fame 
unknown,” yet not altogether unde- 
serving of being known—had he 
been a practicable man. He was 
strange, possessing some genius, but 
scarcely was it under dominion of 
judgment. He may rather be said 
to have been possessed of or by his 
genius; and it was wayward; even 
his manner of working was peculiar 
to himself. Were you to see only 
his sketches in their first uncouth 
state, you would have pronounced 
them the veriest daubs, plastered 
with dabs of white and grey. But 
he would work them up so as to 
surprise you. There was occasion- 
ally some poetry, but in general such 
a scorn of detail. He would glaze 
his pictures in a manner quite his 
own; and before he would put the 
last tone, which was generally a 
glazing of burnt sienna, there was 
always something to admire, even 
where the work was a failure. I 
have seen one little picture of his, 
an old woodman or rustic, with his 
dog, returning at sunset, that was 
extremely brilliant and vigorously 

ainted. This little piece (the best 

ever saw of his) was ordered by a 
gentleman, at a very trifling sum, 
who rejected it; the artist, in his 
indignation, would have destroyed 
his work; but it was saved, and he 
gave it away. He painted every 
thing, all sorts of subjects, animals, 
Jandscapes, old men and maidens, 
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and sometimes in a manner unlike 
his own. I have seen old white- 
headed men worked in with loads 
of colour, yet with great truth. 
There is or was a white-headed 
rustic about these parts that must 
have been his companion many an 
hour, for the studies from him are 
without number. 

* Haply that hoary-headed sage may say, 
Oft have we seen him at the peep of 

dawn.” 

Then again would he delight to 
paint some youthful village beauty, 
with a true feeling of her simple 
innocence, and touch in the delicate 
hues and features with a nice dis- 
cretion, that would make his other 
works appear the more strange ; and 
looking over his room, your eye 
would be directed from some gentler 
beauty to a powerful sketch of the 
Weird Sisters. He came here, not 
so much for the scenery, as to paint, 
for a few months, in a quiet and in- 
expensive place. But he became 
charmed with the spot, took a lease 
of some ground, and built, or began 
to build, for it remains still unfinish- 
ed, that odd-looking house, apart 
from the village, which you saw to 
the left of the road to the Valley of 
Rocks. The interior, by al] accounts, 
shewed the man—rude unplastered 
walls, and rooms whimmsically form- 
ed, and the whole building oddly 
planned and constructed. In a place 
that was intended for, and might 
have been called a room, if the stair 


did not ascend directly into it, with- 
out the precaution of a landing-place, 
I saw, after his death, a highly orna- 
mented and probably valuable organ. 
But as to furniture, I believe there 
never was at any time much more 


than a bed, a chair, and a table. - 


Every thing without the man, and 
belonging to him, was somehow or 
other characteristic of the map with- 
in. But there he lies—peace be with 
bim. 

Pictor. And what are become of 
his sketches ? 

Sketcher. I know not; they were 
not such as to be much valued. 
Whatever was good in them, in the 
state in which I saw most of them, 
would not be understood but by ar- 
tists; but unless in a rather advanced 
state, little beauty would be percep- 
tible. And, latterly, when he was in- 
volved in building, and its expenses 
and annoyances, he painted but little. 
I should be inclined to think the 
sketches are destroyed. 

I now left my friend in the Church- 
yard, while I went to the Valley of 
Rocks Inn, to make enquiry of Mr 
Litson, a very civil and liberal land- 
lord, respecting letters, and to make 
some other arrangements for the 
comfort of our party below. Onmy 
return to the Churchyard, I found 
Pictor sitting opposite the grave, with 
pencil and paper. “ What is your 
sketch ?” said lL. He rose to meet me, 
and put the paper into my hand. It 
contained the following lines. 


THE PAINTER’S GRAVE, 


Where shall the sunbeams play ? 
Where shall the moonbeams light ? 
For him who bade them stay, 
With hand of power and might— 
Upon the Painter’s grave. 


Where the stormy pageant rise, 
And the harmless lightnings fly ? 
Where the magician lies 
That fix’d them in the sky— 
Before the Painter’s grave. 


Where shall the flowrets shed 
Sweet odours? O’er his earth 
Who from their lowly bed 
Gave them immortal birth— 
Upon the Painter’s grave. 


Where shall the aged rest, 
And own one friend he found, 
That thought grey hairs were best, 
And age like holy ground ? 
‘Upon the Painter’s grave. 











There is a winding footpath be- 
hind the Valley of Rocks Inn, that 
leads down to the little Quay; but 
we preferred returning to Lynmouth 
by the carriage road. We had nearly 
reached the bottom of the hill, when 
we met the females of our party, 
who were proceeding to the water- 
side by a path that commenced a 
little way up the hill, in preference 
to what, in its improved state, may 
almost be called the street of Lyn- 
mouth. This walk was chosen, be- 
cause, as the sun was now setting in 
great magnificence, it presented a 
more striking view of the effects of 
the glorious luminary over the world 
which he was blessing at his depar- 
ture. This path was a little above 
the buildings and the Quay, and 
commanded them in agreeable per- 
spective: the broad Channel and the 

elsh mountains bounded the view. 
The little river was both seen and 
heard, as in tints of pinkish grey it 
brawled in its restless and earnest 
speed to the great bosom of its rest. 

o the left, the rich bank of the 
hill rose, covered with foliage, and 
was terminated by high and spread- 
ing trees, between whose leafage 
and branches the golden light was 
streaming. As we proceeded nearer 
the Quay, the path was in deep 
shade, darkened by the high wooded 
bank on one side, and high trees 
rising out of broken ground on the 
other, that shot out their branches 
over the termination of the little 
street below. These trees are bold 
and fine, and I never saw this passage 
by any light that it did not exhibit 
considerable beauty both of form 
and colour. A boat, with its keel 
upwards, was lying on one side the 
path at the bottom of the rocky bank, 
near which was a dark, narrow way 
that led upwards to Linton. A little 
lower down were some rude steps, 
and the ee part of an old house, 
which had an entrance here as well 
as below, where the path reached 
the Quay. There are some good 
studies about this passage, but they 
are for various uses, not for views, 
except to those who would make 
the sentiment of their picture to 
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Where shall the maiden meek, 
Whose beauty would not die, 
Go lean her pensive cheek, 
Or look with gentle eye ? 
Upon the Painter’s grave. 
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rest in colour,—for, doubtless, Rem- 
brandt would have worked here in 
a wondrous manner. It was now 
nearly high water; immediately be- 
fore us the tide was coming in with 
a fine swell over the large masses of 
stone that, at low water, are seen 
dark, covered with sea-weed, scat- 
tered everywhere about. Not that 
there was avery great sea here ; but 
the coming in of the tide is every- 
where grand, from the huge swell, 
and driving wave, to the rush over 
the pebbles up to your very feet, and 
backward play, whirling about the 
looser stones, as it were tossing 
them and frying them (for such was 
their noise) for old Triton’s supper, 
with the white flakes and bubbles 
of the fat and froth commingled as 
they retire, to be again slushed for- 
ward by the break of the incoming 
transparent green swell. Pictor call- 
ed us to the little Quay, whose pier 
juts out some little way, making calm 
the little harbour within it. We 
mounted the steps that joined and 
belonged to a little look-out house. 
The termination of the pier was just 
below us, of no great length, and not 
yet covered, but the waves would 
every now and then send a partial 
wash over it; every repeated attack 
was with a greater body and force ; 
sometimes it was doubtful if the 
water thrown on itshould recede or 
go over into the little bay on the 
other side; sometimes there was a 
separation, part receding and part 
washing over. 

Pictor. This is beautiful; here 
sight and sound uniting, fill the mind 
with awe of the element that can be 
so great, so powerful in its very play, 
leaving thereby the power of its 
wrath to imagination. A few mi- 
nutes ago you would have been 
delighted to have stepped down on 
the stones of the pier, to have watch- 
ed the pouring in; and now it isa 
foot under water, and the resistance 
it offers below sends the waves clear 
and transparent over its top with a 
tush, that would take you off your 
footing in a moment, and send you 
into the deep water like a bob or 
bottle of sea-weed, as a reproof for 
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your impertinent scrutiny. There 
is something much more noticeable 
in the waters in this state, than in 
their greater fury. 

Sketcher. Yes, because the idea of 
your having recently desired the 
footing, from which you are now cut 
off, brings yourself into connexion 
with the element; it has made you 
for a moment its playmate, and you 
are feelingly convinced of the 
strength of the monster’s paw. But 
had you seen him at once put out 
his whole power in one great dash 
of foam and fury, you would not 
have felt the smallest inclination to 
subject yourself to his wrath; the 
idea would not have crossed your 
mind, and you would have seen the 
display comparatively unmoved. 
Whatever is more powerful than 
ourselves, and has life and action, is 
always grand to us; and the rhore 
we can bring ourselves in imagina-~ 
tion within its reach or vortex, the 
more grand it becomes. There is 
little sublimity where there is no 
sense of our own inferiority, no 
fear, no sense of danger. 

Pictor. Water generally conveys 
to my mind a feeling of terror, or 
something akin to it. Even a small 
cascade overpowers me,—but that 
may be with its sound; but a deep, 
still, dark pool ina mountain stream 
amid the solitary woods, fills me 
with horror. And even a shallow, 
creeping, insinuating, almost silent 
stream, with a few white bubbles on 
the transparent surface, that by their 
passage just shew the motion and 
progress over a dark-brown bed, all 
stealing its designing way through 
dark shade, has often chilled me, as 
by the presence of a hydra gifted 
with fascination. [ have so often men- 
tioned this feeling, and have met but 
with ridicule for my imaginary hy- 
drophobia, that I must suppose it to 
be a peculiar weakness—a supersti- 
tion. 

Sketcher. Painters and poets have 
keen eyes and ears, and see and hear 
sights and sounds, that would be 
audible and visible to many others, 
if they would walk abroad to study 
these things as you do. But they 
look mostly to general views; in 
which, by the by, nature is most de- 
ficient, scattering about her poetry 
in her materials and in parts, offer- 
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ing her more extended general pic- 
tures to draw away from the search 
those whom she less favours. 

Descending from the steps, and 
leaning over the wall of the little 
Quay, we for some time watched the 
coming-in sea from that point. We 
saw a black mass of stone, with its 
head just above water, that looked 
like an object of sport for the waves, 
that would at some distance slowly 
approach, and swell, and threaten, 
and curl darkening under their 
brows, then with arush pounce upon 
the black object, and washing over 
it, steal aside and retreat in compa- 
rative quiet, again to repeat the sport. 

Pictor. How like tigers at play! 
and see, within our view what va- 
riety there is! Here it is sport;— 
here again a succession of waves 
come on like pawing foaming horses. 
There again, at a little distance to 
our left, the element steals like an 
insidious serpent, licking the pebbles 
that shine at the feet of that half-fas- 
cinated daughter of Eve, who is co- 
quetting with its approach, now fly- 
ing and now returning, and allowing 
her delicate feet to be wetted by its 
deceitful tongue. Small regard has 
he, the villain, for her beauty, and 
would willingly bear her away with 
a hiss, to gorge his monstrous raven- 
ous brood, all waiting, lurking out 
of sight in the blue deep, for their 
daily meals, 

Sketcher. Watch that broken plank, 
part perhaps of some heretofore fair 
bark, that has proudly and trium- 
phantly buffeted the stormy main, 
and visited the “vex’d Bermu- 
das.” See how the waves seem to 
stretch out for it, as it lies on the 
very edge ; and now they have reach- 
ed it; they have washed over it— 
they have moved it; and now they 
rush in with greater force and con- 
fidence. They have it; and see how 
they bear it back with them into the 
mass of foam, where is the conflict 
of the inpouring and the receding. 
Who would venture to the rescue? 
Go, bid the fair one read the lesson, 
and draw a moral from it. 

Pictor. How forcibly does it re- 
mind us of the prophetic vision of 
Isaiah : 

“Their roaring shall be like alion, 
they shall roar like young lions; Phe 
they shall roar and lay hold of their 
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prey, and shall carry it away safe, 
and none shall deliver it. And in 
that day they shall roar against them 
like the roaring of the sea.” 

The sun had now set; we left the 
pier to join our party, who had wan- 
dered down among the rocks. We 
found them deeply sheltered in a re- 
cess, among large fragments of stone, 
with the high cliff at their backs. 
The water was scarcely heard here. 
We were directed to them by the 
sound of the guitar, whose tones, so 
peculiarly vibrating and adapted to 
the open air, blended with the voice, 
stole upon the ear with great tender- 
ness. Ariel might have listened to 
it, and mermaids have dropped their 
sea-shells. It is music draws the 
true magic circle. It influences all 
animate things, and characterises 
inanimate. For here the very rocks 
seemed to arch themselves to hear it; 
the air seemed in stillness to receive 
it; the waters to glide in more gen- 
tly, and fall to its cadence ; it brought 
out the stars; and their winking 
spake plainly, “ Softly tread:” so 
for a while we stood still. There is 
a picture. At the conclusion of the 
song we joined the fair musicians ; 
of whom and whose converse I am 
not here permitted to speak. We 
were forming our plans for the mor- 
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row; and I was eéxpatiating with 
much delight upon the beauty of the 
valleys we were to visit, when Pictor 
remarked, that there was something 
not quite pleasing, especially under 
the influence of this fading light and 
scene, in descriptions of sunny and 
green spots, endeared too by many re- 
collections. “ Were we,” said he, “ far 
removed from them, we might think 
upon them as regions that the blessed 
orb of day might be still looking 
upon, (for we are not over particu- 
lar in measurement of degrees.) To 
be out of instantreach may be enough 
for the imaginative; but now that they 
are so near us, and we know them to 
be under the deep veil of an almost 
awful solitude, buried in nature’s 
sleep, so like death, the fancy passes 
instantly from the brightness to the 
darkness. The transition is sudden 
and painful. The more vivid the 
description or the recollection, the 
deeper the gloom in contrast. It is 
the sunniest, the brightest object, 
throws the darker shadow.” There 
Was a pause; to break which, the 
guitar was placed in Pictor’s hands. 
He bent his head to the instrument a 
few seconds, as in deep thought; 
touched a few chords ; and feelingly, 
with subdued voice, sang the fol- 
lowing 


SONG. 


O, lay me not by the clear fountain’s brink, 
Where sweet flowers intertwine and kiss, 
And the pure crystal drink— 
To dream of bliss. 


oy | me not under where the green trees grow, 
nd the wild bees hum ever round, 
And waving branches throw 


Poetic sound. 


Lay me not where serenely breaks the sky, 
Through green and golden leaves above ; 


Soft shadows floatin 


by, 


Where all breathes love. 


O, lay me not where the sea’s rippling wave 
Plays leisurely among bright shells, 
On yellow beach—in cave, 
Where Echo dwells. 


Trees fragrant, and soft sounds, and gentle airs, 
May charm to joy the vacant breast ; 
Or soothe life’s common cares 
To peaceful rest. 
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To me they seem like a forsaken feast, 
That still the bridal lustre wears— 
Where Death the only guest 
The garland wears, 


“ We must break this spell,” said I. 

‘ Pictor has been visiting the Painter’s 

Grave, and ruminating ‘ sweet and 
bitter melancholy.’ Let us return. 
We have yet one social pleasure that 
will dissipate all gloom; when the 
clear transparent pure white China 
cups shall throw up their perfumed 
incense to the ‘ Good Genius,’ we 
shall be cheerful again.” We rose, 
and moved homewards. As Pictor 
was desirous of seeing the effect of 
the low light over the scene from the 
little pier, we walked aside to the 
steps of the look-out house. Since 
we had left it, a great change had 
taken place. The high hill, on which 
Linton stands, had now lost the 
marks of all petty divisions, and ap- 
peared one wooded dark mass, yet 
varying in depth of shade and tone 
of colour, as it was nearer to, or re- 
ceded from the eye. At the foot of 
this hill lay the little street; the 
whitewashed walls sufficiently mark- 
ed it, but as all was in the repose of 
deep shade, not obtrusively so. The 
very high rocky hill, that rose above 
the little valley of the West Lyn, was 
separated from the other by its lighter 
tone. The one being woody, the 
other grey rock, gave them distinc- 
tion of colour. Yet they were hap- 
pily blended, and the outlines of se- 
paration so soft, as scarcely to obtain 
notice. The pier on which we stood, 
meeting the fine of the street nearly 
at right angles, gave the charm of 
enclosure to the little harbour. The 
water was very dark with the reflec- 
tion of the hills. Immediately under 


-our eyes were a few small vessels, - 


whose masts and cordage were re- 
lieved against the darkness, though 
not too nicelyseen. All was stillness. 


It was a little harbour of peace and 
rest; we could just hear at intervals, 
and much softened, the break of the 
waves without. Presently there was 
a plash in the water below us as of 
a rope thrown in, then the noise as 
of a chain in a boat. It was not long 
ere we could indistinctly see it, 
quietly, but with a little stir of the 
water, that made the illumination of 
a few flakes of light from the reflect- 
ed sky to break across the deeper 
shadows, make its way to one of the 
little vessels, on board of which a 
lantern was soon visible on its deck, 
and when brought near the stern, 
was seen again a bright and wavy 
red in the water, beautifully con- 
trasted with the colder tints in the 
dark mirror. There were lights in 
one or two windows, but not near; 
they went and came. Above Linton 
was a bright star, shining, as Pictor 
remarked, upon the Painter’s grave, 
Thescene was extremely fascinating; 
and whoever may be pleased by 
daylight with the lines of this view, 
let him be careful to visit it at such 
a light. It gave a perfect idea of 
secure rest—repose, upon the con- 
fines of the most dangerous element. 
Every house was a nest of security, 
and the blessed balm and influence 
of sleep might be within, and 
Heaven’s ample protecting curtain 
over all. Pictor would have remain- 
ed here hours, but it was time to re- 
tire, and we were soon in our simple 
rustic Gothic cottage room. All 
was now bright and cheerful within; 
our tea refreshed us, and we yet 
passed an hour or two delightfully. 
To shew the change in his feelings, 
Pictor offered us another song. He 
in his turn took the guitar. 


PICTOR’S SONG. 


O, who would sit in the moonlight pale, 
Mock’d by the hooting owl ? 

O, who would sit in the silent vale ? 
—There, let the winds go howl. 

Our parlour floor, our parlour floor, 

Is better than mountain, moss, and moor. 


This lamp shall be our orb of night, 


And large our shadows fall 
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On the flowery beds all green and bright, 
That paint our parlour wall ; 

And silken locks, and laughing eyes, 

Shine brighter than stars in bluest skies. 


O, the nightingale’s is but a silly choice, 
To trill to the evening star, 

A listener cold—and sweeter the voice 
That sings to the light guitar. 

For moonlight glades, and brawling brooks, 

We will have music and sunny looks. 


O, we will the happy listeners be, 
When songs and tales begin ; 
And at our open casement, see ! 
How the rose it is peeping in, 
As it were a fairy, with half-closed eye, 
That on this our pleasanter world would spy. 


O, who would exchange a home like this, 
Where sweet affection smiles, 

For the gardens, and banks, and “ bowers of bliss,” 
In Beauty’s thousand isles ? 

O that Kaisar or King the peace could find 

Within four bright walls and a cheerful mind! 


We retired to rest, I trust not Another day’s proceedings must be 
unthankful for the enjoyment of the for another paper. 
day, as for many other blessings. 





Note.— Knowledge is power—commonly meant scientific, and only scientific, to 
the exclusion of religious acquirement. With what consummate skill has Milton 
arranged all the delusive arguments upon this subject, and put them into the mouth 
of the great Tempter! The promise of that knowledge was to teach our first 
parents to be regardless of their Maker, to set themselves up in a power equal tc 
his. Power though it may be, it is nowhere pronounced to be Virtue or Happi- 
ness—the wisdom to be derived from a far other fountain than that “ scientific 


‘sap;” and thus are described the intoxicating deleterious effects of that “ mortal 


taste.” 
** Soon as the force of that faliacious fruit, 
That with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their spirits had play’d, and inmost powers 
7“ Made err, was now exhaled ; and grosser sleep, 
Bred of unkindly flames, with conscious dreams 


Encumber’d, now had left them. Up they rose, 
As from unrest—and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 
How darken’d.” 


Then, again, Adam’s conviction— 


«* In evil hour didst thou give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice; true in our fall, 
False in our promised rising : since our eyes 
Open’d we find indeed, and find we know 
Both good and evil ; good lost, and evil got ; 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now soil’d and stain’d.”” 
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On a cold harsh evening in the 
month of January, some years ago, 
I went to the chambers of my friend 
M. in Lincoln’s Inn, to meet a party 
of wine-drinkers. M. had been called 
to the Bar the same day, and we 
met to drink success to him, and 
wish him a Chancellor’s wig and the 
Woolsack, as the reward of his pro- 
fessional labours. There were some 
ten or a dozen of us sat down to 
table, and most of the company, 


“seemed, by their jovial manner, well 


disposed to make a joyous night of 
it; but among the drinkers, I ob- 
served one who took my attention 
above the rest, not indeed for his 
joyousness, but the contrary. He 
had one of those countenances that 
fixes an interest—one cannot well 
tell how. He was neither ugly nor 
handsome, but his face was striking- 
ly indicative of vivid thought—while 
a certain air of neglect in his gene- 
ral appearance—an occasionally ab- 
stracted look, and a clouded brow, 
conveyed the impression that some 
inward trouble preyed upon him, 
and prevented him from sharing in 
the general convivial tone of the 
company. I observed, however, that 
he did not stint his glass when the 
bottles came round, but gulped down 
his wine like water, nor did he seem, 
except from a deep flush now and 
then upon his brow, to be more af- 
fected by it, than if the pure element 
had been his drink. M. sometimes 


_addressed him cordially, but, as it 


seemed, rather less familiarly than 
the rest of us, and was answered 
with a correct courtesy in well- 
chosen words, but few. When our 
host’s health was drank, as a new 
member of the Bar, the congratula- 
tions of our more serious companion 
rivetted the attention of the whole 
company. He spoke with peculiar 
force and fervour, and justness of 
expression—his mind shone out, and 
the cloud that had overcast his coun- 


tenance ery away; but the light, 


was brief, and seriousness, amount- 
ing almost to gloom, sunk upon him 
as before. 

There sat beside our host a man, 


The Brothers. 


THE BROTHERS. 


who was in many respects a striking 
contrast to the person I have just 
described. He was remarkably hand- 
some, yet the expression of his coun- 
tenance was far from pleasant—there 
was an air, half of suspicion, half of 
scorn, which, to me, marred the effect 
of his faultless features; and from 
the first time I looked at him, I felt 
that I did not like him. He was 
dressed with particular care and ele- 
gance, and the ease of his manner 
shewed him well accustomed to so- 
ciety, but shewed still more that he 
was on excellent terms with himself. 
My first impressions to his prejudice 
were soon heightened by the matter 
of his conversation—he talked with 
an airy volubility of his intrigues 
and his conquests ; but this was not 
the worst—he treated libertinism as 
though it were a science, and dis- 
cussed the various devices of sensual 
depravity with as much cool preci- 
sion, as readiness. What he said 
was evidently not the momentary 
impulse of vain and thoughtless sen- 
sualism—he had manifestly delibe- 
rated upon the revolting arts, in the 
recollection of which he revelled— 
he was, if what he said of himself 
was to be believed, both skilfully 
and systematically vicious. Yet 
withal it could not but be confessed 
that he talked well, and, Belial-like, 
“ he pleased the ear,” while he dis- 
gusted the moral sense. 

I had met very few men of this 
description before, and have not 
met many since, though I a 
told by those who go into society | 
more than I do, that in these “ march 
of intellect” times, they are much 
increased. I can well believe it, yet 
both for the sake of such unhappy 
individuals and of society, I cannot 
but lament it, since I know no sort 
of character more utterly hateful. 
If Providence has been pleased to 
make a man a fool, or if unruly pas- 
sion, getting the better of reason, 
hurries. its victim into error, our 

pity is.excited as much as our in- 
dignation,-and we feel desirous to 
reclaim as much as to punish; but 
when cool craft and sensual depra- 
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vity go together, we can look upon 
them with nothing short of unmixed 
detestation. But to return. 

As the wine continued to go round, 
the voluble voué at the head of the 
table became more particular in the 
gross details of his real or fancied 
triumphs over simplicity and inno- 
cence, and boasted of an affair just 
concluded, which had taken him se- 
veral months of perseverance to ac- 
complish. “But how is it, H., that 
you can find time for all this?” said 
some one near him—* one would 
think you were an idler about town, 
like some of the Saint James’s Street 
fellows, who do nothing but pursue 
such adventures from year’s end to 
year’s end, but we all know that you 
read.” 

“ Time!” replied the gay gentle- 
man ; “ all find time for some recrea- 
tion to which they particularly attach 
themselves. I know one man that, 
at no matter what inconvenience, 
will leave town for a fortnight or 
three weeks every season to hunt 
foxes in Leicestershire, and he works 
like a slave for it, for six months 
afterwards. Another spends all Sep- 
tember and half of October in shoot- 
ing, though he can so ill spare the 
time, that, until summer comes again, 
he gets but five hours’ rest out of the 
four-and-twenty ; and a third, not 
only expends a week every now and 
then, that he can but badly afford 
from his scientific pursuits, butcourts 
catarrh, if not cholera, wading up to 
his middle in the running brooks, 
and seeking to rob the waters of their 
trout and jack. Now, I neither hunt, 
nor shoot, nor fish, except now and 
then, by accident; but I pursue a 
game to me more exciting, and pro- 
ductive of more vivid pleasure, with 
less fatigue ; which latter I know not 
how any man of sense and calcula- 
tion can love for itself :—so I make 

time, as others do, for other amuse- 
ments—chacun a son gout—they have 
theirs, and I have mine.” 

I felt disgusted and offended at 
this speech, in which levity, inso- 

dence, and immorality were so un- 
blushingly displayed, and I was 
thinking how | might best put in 
some observation that would at least 
relieve me from the painful sensa- 
tion which this exhibition of unre- 
proved licentiousness produced with- 
in me; but looking at my silent and 


serious companion, to observe how 
he had taken this lively sally, I was 
diverted from my purpose, and my 
attention became entirely fixed upon 
him. The blood rushed to his fore- 
head, his eyes flashed, and, with a 
voice indicating hardly suppressed 
passion, he burst forth,—“ I trust, 
sir, 1 may be permitted to remark, 
that your gay rhetoric has taken a 
turn that, in common justice to your- 
self,—at least I hope so,—it ought 
not to have taken. Yet it is too much 
to suppose that you meant merely as 
a joke, what you have just now been 
saying. I have strong feelings upon 
the subject, and I must confess that, 
so far from there being, in my opi- 
nion, any just comparison between 
the libertine pursuits, which men 
have sometimes the misfortune to 
fall into, and the other amusements 
which you have so unaccountably 
classed with them—I should say, sup- 
posing both to be systematically pur- 
sued, that there was just as much 
difference between them as there is 
between healthful exercise, or harm- 
less idleness, and deliberate scoun- 
drelism,” 

There was something in the em- 
phatic manner with which this was 
said, that produced a silent attention 
from every one in the room. Every 
word, although uttered, as I have 
said, in a suppressed tone, as if the 
speaker had been struggling against 
a greater explosion of wrath, was 
heard by all as distinctly as it was 
possible for articulate sounds to fall 
upon the ear. The perfect silence 
which followed, although but mo- 
mentary,was very embarrassing. The 
gentleman who had undergone the 
reproof arose, his handsome features 
assuming an aspect perfectly satanic 
—wrath was burning on his brow, 
and fury and revenge glared from his 
eyes. Our host laid his hand upon 
his guest’s arm as he arose, as if de- 
es any expression of violence. 

his appeared to make him hesitate 
for a moment; the flush of anger 
gave place to a cloudy paleness, over 
which he forced the appearance of a 
smile, and saying merely to my com- 
panion, who. addressed him,— 
* We shall talk of all this, sir, at an- 
other opportunity,’ —heresumed his 
seat, and M. immediately essayed to 

ive a new turn to the conversation. 

n this he succeeded better than 
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might have beén expected; and, 
though there was not the same free- 
dom of conversation during the rest 
of the night that there had been be- 
fore, the society was, to my thinking, 
none the less agreeable, and we did 
not break up until the small hours of 
the morning. 

The severe rebuke administered to 
the gay gentleman by my serious 
companion led me to address him. I 
assured him that Isympathized fully 
with all he had said, and that he had 
anticipated that which I wished to 
have said myself, if I could have hit 
upon a method of doing so without 
appearing to make a personal charge. 

“ Then you think me wrong, doubt- 
less,” said he; “for have not I made 
something like a personal charge?” 

“ Something very /ike it,” I replied; 
“and yet Ido not think that those 
who are critically skilled in the nice 
distinctions between personal and 
general observations would so con- 
strue it.” 

“Tam not sorry,” he rejoined, “ to 
have said what I felt to be true in 
such a cause; but I already feel that 
I ought to have better considered 
several collateral matters, before I 
took upon myself to speak as I did 
in this place. I may have given pain 
and uneasiness to my friend, who 
very pressingly invited me here to- 
night. I had no right to do that.” 

“ Nay,” I said, “ he is too just and 
well-principled himself, not to feel 
that the fault was not with you, but 
in the occasion given. But you do 
not seem well,” I added, seeing my 
companion put his hand to his throb- 
bing temples, as if in pain. 

“ No,” he replied, “ not quite well. 
But it signifies little—I ought to have 
remained at home to-night, as [have 
for a long time, and I ought not to 
have drunk wine; but it is too late 
to decide upon these things now.” 

After an interval of silence, the 
conversation was commenced anew 
in a more cheerful tone, oe gene- 
ral subjects; and the more I heard of 
my new friend’s remarks, the better 
reason I had to admire the virtuous- 
ness of his sentiments, and the vigour 
and grace with which he expressed 
them. 

We rose to go away, and in the 
lobby I observed Mr H., who had so 
ostentatiously professed his liberti- 
nism, callmy new acquaintance aside, 
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and put a short quéstion to him, 
which he quickly answered, by say- 
ing he would be found in the Gray’s 
Inn Coffee-House at ten o’clock in 
the morning. I understood this to 
have reference to the words which 
had passed between them at table, 
and felt not a little uneasy at the 
thought of the serious consequences 
which might result from this slight 
ebullition of warm feeling, but upon 
the instant I could see no way of in- 
terfering with propriety. I resolved, 
however, to call upon M. in the 
morning, and endeavour to enlist 
his good offices in the task of pre- 
venting any serious rencontre be- 
tween his friends. 

We had now got down stairs into 
the wide square of Lincoln’s Inn ;—it 
was a dreadful ‘night—the rain and 
sleet pelted in our faces as we left the 
door, and the wind howled horribly 
through the passages. My serious 
companion, who seemed to be hardly 
fit to encounter such a night, even 
with the best appliances of coat and 
umbrella, had neither. As I was 
better furnished, and a hackney- 
coach was out of the question, I of- 
fered him my escort if he was going 
towards the Temple. He took my 
arm with thanks, and we pushed on 
together, getting miserably drenched 
and chilled, for there was no resist- 
ing such weather. It was pitch-dark 
—the moon and stars were obscured 
by dense and driving clouds of sleet 
—most of the lamps were blown 
out by the sudden gusts of wind, 
and every living thing, save our- 
selves, seemed frightened out of the 
streets. Even the hackney-coaches 
seemed to have deserted the town— 
no sound of wheels was heard, nor 
of any thing except the harshly-roar- - 
ing wind, and the dismal echoes of 
our footsteps as they went plash, 
plash, over the pavement. I felt 
that my companion shook violently. 

“You are quite unable to encoun= 
ter such a night as this,” said I; “ f 
am afraid you are very unwell, and 
chilled to death with this bitter 
storm.” 

“No, no,” he replied ; “ Iam really 
ashamed of this weakness; it is mere- 
ly a nervous infirmity, the conse- 
a of excitement, and will soon 

0 off.’ 

I could feel him clenching his teeth 

and grasping my arm in his effert-te 




















































a the shivering; but it was in 
vain—he grew much worse. We 
were now close to the Temple, and 
he wished to bid me good-night, and 
proceed alone; but I felt plainly that 
he could not stand, much less walk 
alone through suchastorm. “ That 
must not be,” I said, “ how far have 
you to go?” 

“ To Surrey Street, only—a thou- 
sand thanks for your assistance so 
far,—but you must not come out of 
your way—lI shall endeavour to get 
on myself—it is not far.” 

“No, indeed—I shall see you home 
—I should never forgive myself if I 
did not; you must take good care of 
yourself—you are ill—very ill.” 

“1 fear I am—I was very foolish 
to venture out to-night, but I had 
ogg myself I was stronger 

oth in mind and body. I accept 
your kindness, for which I am most 
grateful.” 

My companion would now have 
fallen, had I not supported him. 
Short as the distance was to Surrey 
Street, we reached it with difficulty. 
He stopped at a door near the river 
—he had the key in his pocket—it 
was a lodging-house; and to avoid 
keeping the servant up, he had un- 
dertaken to let himself in. The pas- 
sage was perfectly dark; he again 
wished to bid me good-night, but 
though I was myself reluctant to pro- 
ceed, I knew that he could not get 
up stairs without assistance, and that 
it would beafalse delicacy to refrain, 
under such circumstances, from in- 
truding on his apartment. I there- 
fore hesitated only for a moment, and 
then telling him that he must allow 
me to undertake the part of an in- 
timate friend, and resign himself 
entirely to my management for the 
present, I walked in with him. My 
companion replied only by an ear- 
ay aes the hand. 

roped my way up, supportin 
bises "oe well as I eoubd. a his rap 
sorry place you have come to,” he 
said, “but the weakness of the body 
breaks down pride ; I only feel how 
very much I am indebted to you for 
all this trouble.” 

“ Say nothing about it—this is the 
room door, I[ think?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, faintly, “ it is 
reached, thank God, at last.” 

We entered—there was neither 
fire nor candle burning. Fortunately 
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there were means of striking a light, 
of which I availed myself; eal a 
chimney taper soon threw its feeble 
rays around the gloomy and scantily 
furnished room. Little used as I 
was to any want of comfort, there 
was to me something very miserable 
in the situation in which I found 
myself. I was frightened for the 
young man, who had sunk down 
upon a trunk in a corner of the 
room: there he lay with the most 
ghastly expression. He was drenched 
to the skin, and continued to shiver 
so violently as to shake the whole 
room. 

“ What is to be done?” I said; 
* would you wish me to call up any 
one ?” 

“ No, no, thank you; I shall be 
better in a few moments—I shall 
then get off my clothes and go to 
bed.” 

“ Nay, that must be done at 
once ; [ will assist you. Come, let me 
take off this dripping coat—so—now 
the trowsers—there—here is a towel 
to rub you dry—and there I see are 
your night things. Now, let me help 
you to your bedside ;—there now,” 
I continued, as I settled the pillow, 
“ you see what a nurse I am—you 
must endeavour to get warm, now.” 

He put out his hand—“ God bless 
you,” he said; “ I may perhaps die 
very soon, but while I live I shall 
not forget this.” 

“ But I am not going to leave 
you yet,’ I replied; “Il must see 
how you come on—I want to see 


_this shivering cease.” 


I saw some wood lying inside the 
fender; and there were some un- 
burned coals in the grate. - I have 
never made a fire, thought I, but it 
is now time to try. I had often 
watched the process, and now imi- 
tated what I had seen, happily with 
good success. I raked out the coals, 
piled the bits of wood in cross layers, 
put on the coals again, and applied 
my light. The fire was a good one 
in ten minutes, but still I could hear 
my friend shivering in bed. There 
was a kettle in the room, which I 
furnished with water from the ewer, 
and put it on the fire. When it was 
hot, I poured it in the basin, and 
held the feet of the poor shiverer in 
it for some minutes. Then puttin 
him into bed again, I warmed an ol 
dréssing-gown of flannel, which I 
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found on a chair, and wrapped it hot 
round his legs and feet. I had the 
satisfaction to find that the shivering 
abated, and soon nearly ceased al- 
together. “ See what a physician I 
am,” said I—* and yet | never at- 
tempted any thing of the kind before. 
Now, if you promise to lie very 
quiet, 1 will bid you good-by for a 
few hours—I shall see you again by 
nine o’clock.” 

“ God bless you again and again,” 
he said; “I think you have saved 
me from miserably dying to-night— 
farewell for the present.” 

Icameaway. Thenight,or morning 
rather, as it advanced, had become 
worse and worse. Fiercely in my 
teeth blew the bitter wind, and the 
dashing sleet pierced to the skin; but 
I hardly felt either. My heart was 
light and warm with the sense of 
having been actively engaged in do- 
ing good. I have often walked home 
less comfortably in a fine night. 

I slept soundly for a few hours, 
and awoke just in time to dress and 
keep my appointment with my new 
friend, and patient—for so { was 
obliged to consider him. I had 
knocked at the hall door before I 
recollected that I did not know the 
name of the person I sought; for 
though I had heard it in the course 
of the evening before, when we were 
at table, I had not observed it; and 
afterwards it had not occurred to me 
to ask him. A slipshod girl, with 
her hair all in papers, dangling over 
a dirty greasy face, opened the door, 
“Is Mr the gentleman, I mean, 
who lodges on the second floor—I 
want to see him.” 

“T don’t think he’s up, sir.” 

“ Oh, I know that; but lam come 
to see him in bed. He is not well, [ 
fear.” 

“I believe not, sir; I will go and 
tell him.” 

But I did not wait for her an- 
nouncement; and telling her | knew 
the room, passed on before her, IL 
knocked at the door, and was an- 
swered in a hoarse hollow voice, 
quite unlike that I had heard the 
night before; yet, when I opened the 
door, I found it was the voice of the 
same man. He was partly dressed, 
and sitting on the side of the bed, 
his head towards the pillow, with 
his hands clasped upon his forehead. 
It appeared as if he had sunk down 
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into this position when trying to 
stand upon the floor. He started 
when he saw me, and for a moment 
seemed scarcely to be able to recol- 
lect me. I went towards him— 
“ How is this?” said I; “I must 
chide you. How could you think of 
trying to get up ?” 

“ Ah, my preserver,” he said 
again, in that frightful hoarse hollow 
tone, “ this is indeed very kind— 
more than I could have hoped for 
even from you. 1 know I ought not 
to get up; but I must—I am unfor- 
tunately circumstanced—an appoint- 
ment must be kept this morning.” 

“ Good God !” said I, feeling his 
dry fiery hot hand, and observing the 
burning fever of his brow, “ this is 
madness; it is impossible you can 
stir.” 

“I know it wiil be very difficult,” 
he replied, “ for even now IL could 
not stand; nevertheless I must go, 
or be branded as a coward. Were 
it not better to die in the attempt,” 
he continued with more energy, 
“ than that this should befall me? LI 
am a soldier’s son.” 

** And your father ?” 

“ Was killed in battle. 
eldest son.” 

Here something like a groan burst 
from his labouring breast. 

* Come, come,” I said, “I know 
how this is—your remark last night 
to Mr H.; he spoke to you as you 
came away?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ Well, but that affair cannot be 
settled now. If there is no friend 
that you wish sent for, I will myself 
give a sufficient explanation to Mr 
H. for the present; but now let me 
assist you into bed again. Do, for 
our friendship’s sake,” I added, and 
took hold of his hand. 

** Do you advise me to this ?”” 

“ Yes, most decidedly.” 

“ Then be it so, for you are indeed 
a friend; and I have no other now 
in London with whom I can advise. 
I can hardly speak ; but while I can, 
hear what I have to say. I came to 
London full of romantic feeling, 
from a home where all was virtue, 
honour, and simplicity. 1l.was suc- 
cessful in my pursuits, and in other 
respects happy—most happy: it is 
part, of my misery now to think how 
happy I was. From the day Isaw Mr 
H., who came to live in the house 
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where I lived, my lot has been chan- 
- He turned away from me the 
ountain whence flowed all my glad- 
ness; he won from me the jewel of 
my life, and misfortune since has 
fallen upon me, through my own 
fault. I have felt asa man, but have 
not reasoned and struggled as a man. 
I have lived alone for months. Last 
night I was induced to join society 
again, and there was he too—the one 
fated to destroy me. You know 
what passed. The purport of his 
enquiry as we came out, was to learn 
where I might be found this morn- 
ing. I did not like to name this 
sorry place, and told him I would be 
found in the Gray’s Inn Coffee- 
House, at ten o’cluck. What is to 
be done? It is agony to seem to 
fear him.” 

He could proceed no further, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

“ Be calm,” I said; “ I will go to 
the place you have appointed, and 
see his friend ; but is this not your 
first quarrel with him ?” 

“It is. I have suspected that I 
was ill used by him; but it is my 
own foolish heart to which I owe 
my misery. He may not have been 
to blame. I never spoke to him 
until last night.” 

“ Enough. Iwill now go. Ihave 
a friend in the medical profession 
who lives near this. I will send him 
to you as quickly as possible; but— 
tell me where I shall look for a card 
with your address ?” 

“ Oh yes; you act a brother’s 
part by me, and yet do not know 
my name. It is Charles R——. 
My father was Major R—— of the 
—— regiment ; he fell at Waterloo.” 

I remembered that I had heard 
the name before, though not in con- 
nexion with Waterloo; but there 
was no time for further speech. I 
got to Gray’s Inn, just as the clock 
struck ten, having called on the 
doctor in my way, and urged him 
to lose no time in visiting Mr R. 

I left word at the bar, that if any 
one asked for him, he should be 
brought to me; and I had not long 
to wait before a gentleman appear- 
ed, and was conducted to the place 
where I was sitting. I explained to 
him the reason that Mr R. could 
not keep his appointment, and of- 
fered to go with him to Mr H, 
and tell him the circumstances of 
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which I happened to be aware. To 
this he assented, and we soon reach- 
ed Mr H.’s handsome rooms in 
Lincoln’s Inn. I repeated to him 
the facts that made it impossible for 
Mr R. to meet his friend. 

* It is very awkward,” he said. 
“ Do you act as Mr R.’s friend in 
this affair ?” 

“ Not in the sense that you per- 
haps use the term. I only come to 
assure you, on my own personal 
knowledge, of the utter impossibi- 
lity of Mr R. meeting you, or any 
one else, at present, except in his 
sick chamber. I believe him to be 
very seriously ill.” 

“It is a pity,” he replied, “ that 
those who are liable to such sudden 
attacks are not more careful in the 
use of expressions for which they 
may be called upon personally to 
answer.” 

“ That observation,’ I said, “ is 
hardly necessary to me. I come 
here merely to pledge myself, that 
the reason of Mr R. not meeting 
your friend this morning is bodily 
inability ; and having so pledged my- 
self, you will perceive that I can 
allow no insinuation of want of dis- 
position on his part to keep his ap- 
pointment. I myself restrained him 
in an attempt to rise from his bed.” 

“ Well, sir,’ said Mr H., “so the 
matter must rest for the present. But 
it cannot end thus: when Mr R. gets 
well, it must be settled.” 

“I much doubt that he will ever 
get well,” I replied. 

“ In that case the affair will settle 
itself,” he rejoined. 

And this is humanity and social 
life, thought I, as I turned away, and 
went to the chambers of my friend 
M., where we had been the night 
before. I found him arraying him- 
self in a new gown and wig, and pre- 
paring to make his first appearance 
in Court. I told him what I had been 
about, and all that had happened, and 
asked him what he knew of R., in 
whom I had taken so great an inte- 
rest. 

“ Poor fellow!” he said, “Iam very 
sorry for him. I know him only as 
a literary man of great promise, whom 
I have heard very highly spoken of, 
and I used to meet him frequently, 
until five or six months ago. Since 
then, it appears he has shut him- 
self up, and “has gone nowhere. 
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When I met him the other day, he 
said he had been ill, but was much 
better ; and I pressed him to come 
and be of our party last night, as a 
personal compliment to me. Iam 
very sorry for what has happened. I 
thought H. had forgotten it; but he 
is so cool.” 

“ But,” said I, “ can you tell me if 
R. has friends in London—con- 
nexions, I mean—or intimate 
friends ?” 

“ Not that I know of at present,” 
he replied. ‘“ He was very intimate 
with two friends of mine in the Tem- 
ple, where I used to meet him; but 
they are now both on the Conti- 
nent.” 

In the course of the day, I returned 
to the chamber of my sick friend. 
He was no better ; he insisted on try- 
ing to write a letter, but found it im- 
possible, as he said, to think of what 
he wanted to say. 

“ This is very dreadful,” he add- 
ed, catching hold of my hand; “ but 
when I cannot, you will write to my 
mother. Promise me that you will.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied; “ but tell 
me where I shall write to.” 

He told me the name of the place 
in Sussex, and then, after a long si- 
lence, he began :—“ Youasked where 
my mother lived—in the clouds—in 
the clouds—up high in the clouds, to 
be sure; and my father waving the 
colours of his regiment over her.” 
How awful is delirium! To face a 


frantic man waving a drawn sword, . 


would give me little feeling of terror, 
compared with that which freezes 
my blood, when the invisible mind 
exhibits its derangement, and wild 
words are poured out without the 
government of reason. For a mo- 
ment I could hardly comprehend 
what was the matter. “ What do you 
mean ?” I said, turning to the bed- 
side. 

“It was not my fault,” he again 
burst forth, “she was so very beau- 
tiful—and talked so gently—but then 
that horrid black cloud; and the 
serpent’ — 

* My God!” said I, “ this is dread- 
ful ;” and I seized my hat and rushed 
out of the room, to bring my medical 
friend without delay. Fortunately I 
met upon the stairs a nurse whom 
he had sent, for he had been at the 
house, and seen his patient in the 
morning. 
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“He is delirious,” said I, as I en. 
tered my friend the Doctor’s room. 

‘So soon !” he replied, with a cool- 
ness, that half provoked and half com- 
forted me; “ delirium was to be ex- 

ected—his fever was violent when 

saw him—the inflammation was 

very great in the vessels of the 
head.” 

Poor R.’s delirium lasted for a 
good many days—his complaint was 
a severe brain fever ; and the Doctor 
said, that but fora very strong natu 
ral constitution, the exhdustion must 
have killed him. I wrote for his 
mother the second day of his illness, 
and she instantly came up to town. 
She was indeed a woman for a son 
to love, and oh! with what untiring 
vigilance and tenderness she watched 
over him—what dignity and sweet- 
ness of demeanour did she maintain 
all through that terrible scene of 
doubt and danger, while the being 
she loved and respected most in the 
world lay tossing delirious upon his 
bed of pain—perhaps his deathbed. 
The ninth night he fell into a sleep. 
I called to enquire for him about 
eleven o'clock; and while he slept, 
I prevailed upon his mother to go to 
rest in an adjoining room, I keepin 
watch meanwhile by his bedside, for 
the nurse had to be turned ont of 
the room—she could do nothing but 
sleep and snore. 

I shall never forget the still awe 
of the two hours that followed—the 
sick man before me, pale as death, 
and sleeping, it might be his last 
sleep—no sound save the small tick, 
tick, of the watch upon the mantel- 
piece—the very dead hour of the 
night, and no foot stirring in the 
street, for it is not a thoroughfare. I 
felt oppressed, as if I myself could 
hardly breathe. I tried to read, but 
could not; prayer was the fitting 
occupation for such a time and place. 
I knelt down at the bedside. hen 
lifted up my head, to arise from 
my kneeling posture, I found the 
sick man’s mother kneeling with me, 
her gaze intently fixed upon her son’s 
face, and her lipsslightly moving, but 
without asound. She had come into 
the room and knelt down so quietly, 
that I had not heard her. As we arose 
together, the huge bell of the clock 
of Saint Paul’s boomed forth the 
hour of one; and considerable as the 
distance was, I could hear the vibra~ 
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tions gradually dying away through 
the silence of the night. The sick 
man slightly stirred, and his mother, 
with a handkerchief of the lightest 
texture, gently wiped his lips, and 
still looked full in his face ;—never 
was the intense agony of mental 
anxiety more touchingly expressed 
than in that tranquil earnest gaze. The 
sleeper stirred again, sighed, opened 
his eyes, and was awake. He looked 
about, and shut his eyes again—his 
motherand myself stood still, breath- 
less with expectation. His eyes open- 
ed again, and he faintly articulated— 
“ Where am I, mother ?—something 
terrible has been going on, I know— 
and you have been with me—am I 
at home ?” 

“ My son! my son!” exclaimed 
his mother—and tears that had not 
flowed during all his illness, now 
gushed from hereyes. “ You have 
been very iil, but God has been mer- 
ciful, and you are now better—but I 
will tell youall to-morrow—you must 
speak no more now.” She kissed 
him, and he sank again iato slumber. 

With silent and fearful joy, she 
accompanied me to the door of the 
room ; then she clasped my hands, 
and said, “The danger, I trust, is 
over now—God be praised! and oh, 
sir! forgive me if I have not before 
spoken to you a mother’s grateful 
thanks, which an anxious heart did 
not the less feel. May Heaven’s 
blessing, and a grateful parent’s 
prayers, bring peace and joy to your 
heart, and avert from you all evil.” 

I walked home in tears that 
night, for my heart was full; but it 
was full of serious happiness. 

From that night R. slowly but 
steadily got better. It was nearly 
a month afterwards, and his mother 
had been gone home some days, that 
I sat beside him on his sofa, and 
after a thoughtful pause, he asked 
me if I bad seen Mr H. since the 
morning that he was to have met 
him. [told him I had not, but 
that he had better not trouble his 
mind with the recollection of that 
affair. 

“I do not wish to revive it,” he 
said, “seem as if 1 had passed over 
a gulf since that time, which sepa- 
rates me from all the bitter and an- 
gry feelings which then burned with- 
in me, but I was led to ask the ques- 
tion from calling to mind the begin- 
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ning of our acquaintance, which my 
wretched state, and your active 
kindness, soon ripened into friend- 
ship that I think cannot end but 
with my life.” 

“Then I trust it will long long 
continue,” said I, “and that it may, 
you must be cheerful, and when you 
get strong enough, apply your mind 
to pursuits in which it can scarcely 
fail to make you successful and dis- 
tinguished.” 

“I shall try,” he replied, “but 
that brings me tothe point at which 
I wished to arrive. I want to tell you 
—for such a friend as you have been, 
deserves all my confidence—what 
has been my course of life, and how 
it has been interrupted.” 

“ Nothing could interest me more,” 
I said. 

“You are aware,” he continued, 
“that I lost my father at Waterloo— 
I was then ten years old—there were 
four of us—I have two brothers and 
a sister. My mother’s heart was 
almost broken, and for a long time, 
all was woe and gloom and confu- 
sion in our house. At length my 
mother roused herself from the deep 
and distressing stupor of her grief, 
for it was necessary to attend to our 
worldly affairs, and see to our future 
support. Upona settlement of my 
father’s affairs, there was found to 
be no more than barely enough to 
maintain us respectably. It had 
been intended that I should be edu- 
cated for Oxford—that was necessa- 
rily given up, but still no pains were 
spared on our education. The pen- 
sion which, as an officer’s widow, my 
mother was allowed, she devoted to 
the payment of a private tutor, who 
lived in the house with us; and the 
fault. was our own, if, under his care, 
we did not imbibe enough of the best 
sort of learning. These, indeed, were 
happy days. My mother, if never 
absolutely gay, became sedately 
cheerful—while my brothers and 
myself were with our tutor, she de- 
voted herself much to my sister’s 
education, and we all assembled 
every evening, and rambled about 
together, of read and talked, a most 
united and happy family. 

“As I grew up, it was resolved 
that I should study for the Bar ; but, 
in the mean time, an ardent taste for 
general literature had led me to make 
some attempts, which, by the kind- 
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ness of a country friend who had li- 
terary connexions in the metropolis, 
were favourably introduced to some 
London publishers. They were prai- 
sed and paid for far beyond my high- 
est expectations, and | was soon in- 
duced to quit my home for a resi- 
dence in London, where the path to 
literary fame and emolument seemed 
open to me, and where it was at all 
events necessary I should reside, in 
preparing fer my profession. My 
mother was, of course, full of anxiety 
about the place in which I was to fix 
myself in the great city, and we were 
all highly pleased when the clergy- 
man of our parish proposed to intro- 
duce me to the house of the widow 
of an old college friend of his, who 
lived in London, and helped out the 
expenses of her housekeeping by ta- 
king two or three persons to board 
and lodge with her. 

“ At first when I arrived in Lon- 
don, all wentwell,and but too happily. 
I had as much as it was convenient 
for me to do in employment which 
L liked, and my circumstances were 
easy ; but the charm of my existence 
was in the new home to which I had 
been introduced,” 

Here my friend paused, and tears 
filled his eyes.—‘ My nerves have 
been so weakened by this illness,’ 
said he, “ that I cannot tell my story 
without more emotion than I expect- 
ed ; but I will go on. 

“ The Jady of the house, a very 
excellent person in her way, had a 
niece living with her, and who had 
lived with her, as I understood, for 
about a year before I came to reside 
under the same roof. She was an 
orphan; her father, who was a clergy- 
man, had been dead a good many 
years; her mother, who had been, I 
wastold, avery accomplished woman, 
died alsoashorttime before the young 
lady of whom I speak had come tolive 
with heraunt. I heard that much pains 
had been bestowed by her mother 
upon Marie’s (I mean the young la- 
dy’s) education; and I can well be- 
lieve it. Never were exquisite beau- 
ty, and the most touching sweetness 
of disposition, more worthy of what- 
ever culture could do to adorn them 
with all womanly accomplishments. 
Gracefulness hovered about her 


every stepand motion—elegance and 
gentleness were combined in all she 
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did and said. When she spoke to 
me, I listened to music— 
* I did hear her talk 
Far above singing.’ 
It seemed that love and tenderness 
had made their dwelling in the depths 
of her eyes, as blue as heaven; and 
when she smiled and was glad, an 
atmosphere of joy was round about 
her, and all within its influence re- 
joiced. I speak as one who loved— 
tor I did love—though then I knew it 
not, or cared not to examine what 
the reason was of the happiness that 
I derived from her presence. We 
spoke of many things, for she seem- 
ed to like to converse with me; but 
of love wenever spoke. [thought our 
feelings towards one another were 
the same—but oh! the fatal mistake ! 
They were as different as is the thun- 
der-cloud from the softest vapours 
that float athwartasummersky. Mine 
wanted but the touch of jealousy to 
burst out into flame and agony—hers 
were but the calm sentiments of li- 
king and esteem, if they even went 
thus far. 9 
“ The Mr H. whom you met the 
other night, came to live in the house. 
How he happened to be received 
there I cannot tell; for its mistress 
was particular to admit no one that 
was not well recommiended ; but he 
came, and won from me that which 
I then found how much I prized. I 
hated him from the moment I saw 
him enter the door. I never spoke 
to him—the light scornfulness of his 
talk made me despise him too much; 
but he had studied the art of plea- 
sing womapnkind, and his personal at- 
tractions made the task all the easier. 
I need not go over the history of his 
attentions to Maria, and the gradual 
appearance of her dislike—yes, her 
dislike for me. I left the house in 
despair. I cared not where I went, 
so that I might be alone. I couldno 
longer apply my uiind to my accus- 
tomed avocations. My finances sunk 
in consequence, and | therefore con- 
tented myself with the badly fur- 
nished and worse attended place to 
which you assisted me on that un- 
fortunate night. It was the first time 
I had been in society for six months, 
and I endeavoured to force myself 
into spirits fit for it. You know the 
rest.” 
“ And have you heard,” asked I, «. 
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with some curiosity, “ what was the 
result of Mr H.’s attentions to this 
young lady?” 

“ Nothing—nothing. From the day 
I left the house where then they both 
lived, until this day, I have endea- 
voured to make my heart as it were 
a heart of iron, to all thought of her 
that fascinated, and then repelled 
Ime.” 

“But think you the designs of H. 
were honourable ?” 

“ No—I think he sought the tri- 
umph of gaining the affections of so 
lovely a creature, and I doubt not he 
succeeded. Perhaps he was wretch 
enough to aim at the ruin of her 
body and her soul, for the gratifica- 
tion of his fiend-like lust; but in 
that 1 am full sure he would never 
succeed. Once she knew his impuri- 
ty, she would flee from him as trom 
a wild beast; but her affections may 
have been won, and then trampled 
upon, and her heart may have been 
torn and crushed, as mine has been.” 

I endeavoured to turn my friend’s 
mind to more cheering thoughts, and 
then left him, much interested in his 
past story and future fate. 

My affairs about this time called 
me out of town for a week. The 
first evening after my return I called 
upon R., whom I had left fast at- 
taining to perfect health. I found 
him with a number of papers on the 
table, at which he had been writing. 
As I entered, he was walking up and 
down the room. He ran to me, and 
shook me earnestly by the hand. 
“ Thank God you are come,” said he. 

“ What is the meaning of this agi- 
tation ?” I replied ; “you alarm me.” 

“ Listen,” he said; “1 am going 
to make further demands upon your 
friendship—but first let me explain 
what has happened. My cousin, 
Captain M., came to town yesterday 
morning, and called upon me with 
letters from home. 1 walked out 
with him to the Park. We there 
met the lady in whose house I told 
you I lived when I came to London. 
I bowed, and intended to have passed 
on, but she turned back a step or two 
after me, and said, ‘ That if | did not 
happen tobe particularly engaged, she 
wished much to speak a few words to 
me.’ Upon this my cousin left me, re- 
questing me to join him again in the 
interior of the Park when | was ready. 
The lady then told me briefly and 
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pointedly enough, that having a great 
desire to explain to me what must 
have seemed rude and harsh conduct 
on her part, and that of her in- 
mates, and not knowing where I li- 
ved, she had determined to avail her- 
self of the opportunity of our acci- 
dental meeting, to speak to me.— 
* You must have observed, sir,’ she 
went on, ‘ that after the unfortunate 
arrival of Mr H. at my house, our 
manner was soon changed towards 
you.’ I had not observed any change 
in the good lady’s manner, for which 
you will easily account, but I let her 
proceed without interruption. ‘The 
fact is, that Mr H. thought it neces- 
sary to get you out of the house, be- 
cause -you could understand him, 
and were a check upon him. He told 
us the worst stories of you.’—And 
then, sir, she went into a detail of 
slanders that set me mad. She con- 
fessed that she and her niece had be- 
lieved this villain, and had conse. 
quently treated me with coolness, to 
induce me to leave the house. A 
month or two, however, discovered 
to them the character of the aban- 
doned libertine they had listened to, 
and he was turned out of the house 
with indignation; the introduction 
he had come with was discovered to 
be false, though he took care toavoid 
forgery, by making it a verbal one 
merely, which, with his plausible 
manner, was sufficient. Part of what 
he had said about me was discovered 
to be a lie, and the rest was not be- 
lieved. ‘ My niece,’ said the old 
lady, and with this,concluded her 
story, ‘ has scarcely held up her head 
since the discovery of the base man’s 
infamous intentions.’ 

* You may judge the state of fury 
into which | was driven by this re- 
cital,” continued R., as he walked 
about the room in the utmest excite- 
ment. “I jvined my cousin, and in- 
stantly asked him to go on my part 
to demand satisfaction of H. The 
villain had the insolence to tell him 
that he was glad I was at last ready 
to show myself,as he had been wait- 
ing for some time to make a similar 
demand of me. But why occupy you 
with all this ? It is arranged that we 
meet to-morrow morning in Hyde- 
Park, immediately after six o’clock.” 

I was petrified with surprise and 
grief. “Good God!” I said, “ is 
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this? Why should you expose your 
life to the fire of one who has thus 
injured you?” 

‘There is no other method to wipe 
out the stain,” he answered passion- 
ately, “ but at all events it must be 
done. I may not, and I cannot rea- 
son now. I have a request, and 
whether I shall ever make another I 
know not. You see these papers—I 
shall seal them up to-night; if I fall, 
let them be conveyed to my brother, 
—and you will say to my mother,— 
. but that way madness lies, or some- 
thing worse, a faltering of the man 
within me. You will do what I ask 
—I know you will. And now—for 
I must sit down to write again—now 
farewell! God bless you—forgive 
me all this trouble.” 

He wrung my hand—I promised, 
—lI hardly knew what I did, or where 
I stood. 

“ Farewell!” he said again. 

“ No,” [replied, “say good-night. I 
will be on, or near the ground, to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Thanks, thanks—more than I 
can utter,” he said; “ I wished it, but 
dared not ask it—good-night!” 

That night I did not sleep. I knew 
not what to do. I thought a hua- 
dred times of going to the police, 
but was deterred by fear tiat in so 
doing I was betraying my friend’s 
honour, and leaving him open to the 
further sneers and calumnies of his 
adversary. Morning came at length. 
It was the middle of March; a cold 
dry black wind blew in my face as I 
went forth, the sky was scowling, 
and gloomy forebodiags took pos- 
session of my soul. As I reached 
Hyde Park, the gates were just open- 
iag. Svon after, two carriages pass- 
ed; [ fullowed them as closely as I 
could, and reached the grouad just 
as the two combatants were led to 
their respective places by their se- 
conds. I saw the self-confiding air, 
the cool, demoniac pride in superior 
skill, which appeared in the face 
aad whole deportment of H. He 
took his attitude with the air of 
an officer saluting oa parade. R. 
was perfectly steady, but with anair 
of deep seriousness, far beyoud that 
of his adversary. The seconds left 
them—the moment of suspense was 
agonizing. The word wasgiven—they 
fired, and my friend R. tottered and 
fell to the ground, never torise again. 
[ flew to him, and flung myself 
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down beside him, raising his head 
with my arm. The ball had struck 
him, as if directed with the most 
murderous duellist’s aim, between 
the lowest rib and the hip joint. He 
was bleeding inwardly, the damp of 
death was already on his face, and 
the glassiness of his eye shewed that 
it was soon to close for ever. Oh! 
horrible, horrible, is such a sight. 
He held out a hand to me, and to his 
cousin,and murmured, “ lexpected it 
wouldend thus;” then disengaging his 
hand from me, he put it in his bosom, 
and pulled forth two little packets. 
“ These, these,” he faltered, “ for my 
sister and my mo Oh God! be 
merciful—comfort her, comfort her, 
my friend—farewell!”” The blood 
gushed up his throat, from the in- 
ward wound. I can describe no 
more ; we boreaway the lifeless body 
from the ground. 

+ * ” 





* * 
Who shall paiat, or by what simi- 
litude shall be conveyed even a 
slight idea of the misery unutterable 
—the tearless agony—the swelling 
of the heart tat will not burst and 
end the pain—the burning sword 
within the bosom, that tortures but 
will not kill—the intensity of grief 
that overwhelmed that widowed mo- 
ther, when by cautious and slow de- 


grees the full extent of her calamity 
“was made known to her? Her el- 


dest born, that first lay upon her 
bosom and drew suck—her consola- 
tion in her former great sorrow—her 
hope, her pride, her joy ; he whom she 
had lately watched upon his bed of 
sickness, and had seen snatched from 
the jaws of death; he to whose re- 
nown she looked as the honour of 
her old age, was dead! dead! and 
lost to her—to all, not by the visita- 
tion of God, but by the hand of a 
villain who had slandered him, and 
before whom he then stcod up wo be 
slain! Many a night in darkness she 
paced about her room, trying to say, 
“ Thy will be done, O Lord!” but 
the words stuck in her throat, for 
she could not reconcile her soul to 
what had happened. At length, how- 
ever, came tears and resignation, and 
she confessed before high Heaven, 
that her heart had been too proud of 
her son, and that the chastisement, 
bitter, bitter as it was, and almost 
killing, yet was just. Nor was she 
left without comfort and support. 
Never before had she felt in its 
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full extent the excellent spirit of 
that noble girl her daughter, who, 
like an angel in loveliness, and pity, 
and affection, tended her in her dis- 
tress, and hid her own griefs, (weep- 
ing in secret, ) that she might the bet- 
ter support her mother. 

There was but one of the family 
whose heart was not softened by this 
terrible visitation. It was the bro- 
ther, to whom my unfortunate friend 
had written a long account of the 
whole course of affairs which led to 
the duel. To say he had loved the 
brother he had thus cruelly lost, is 
nothing—he idolized him—he was 
his guide, his instructor, his friend. 
If Richard R. had had a thousand 
lives, he would have given them all, 
to save that which was lost. The 
death of Charles utterly changed his 
naturein anhour. He read the long 
letter which had been written for 
him, and thenceforward, he seemed 
as a man of iron, or marble. He came 
to town immediately, and as soon as 
his brother’s funeral was over, asked 
me,with a stern coolness that amazed 
me, a number of questions about H. 
I could tell him very little beyond 
what the reader of these pages is 
acquainted with, except that imme- 
diately after the duel he had set off 
for France. In two or three days 
Richard R. came back to me. 

“ IT have found out a good deal 
about that murderer,” he said ; “he 
is in Paris, and will be back in two 
months, if itseems safe for him then 
to return. Of course no impedi- 
ment will be placed in his way. I 
have found out too, that for six 
weeks preceding my brother's mur- 
der, he went every second day to a 
shooting exercise ground, and prac- 
tised with the pistol ; he was sure of 
hitting any thing.” All this was said 
with a dry fierceness that confound- 
ed me. “Farewell,” said he, press- 
ing my hand in his iron grasp, “ I 
shall come back to town in two 
months, and shall then see you.” 

I saw him before that time, when 
I visited his mother, but his manner 
was still the same. At the end of 
the two months he came to London. 
After the first salutations were over, 
“Mr H.,” he said, “ returned to Lon- 
don yesterday.” 

* How do you know ?” I asked. 

“ T have had him watched,” he re- 
plied. 

“ You mean, then, to have him ar- 
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rested and tried,” I observed, with 
some anxiety. 

“No,” he answered; “ arrested 
I do mean he shall be, but not tried 
—at least not at any earthly bar.” 

‘Good heaven! what do you 
mean to du ?” Isaid; “ I do not un- 
derstand you ; what do you mean to 
do with respect to him?” 

“ To kill him,” he answered with 
frightful distinctness, and ground 
his teeth, as if he were in imagina- 
tion trampling him to death. 

I was dreadfully shocked. I fear- 
ed he had lost his senses, and his 
look did not tend to expel the idea 
—his hair had in two months chan- 
ged from black to grey—his eyes 
flamed with revenge and defiance ; 
his noble features—for he was one 
of the handsomest men I ever saw— 
had all lost their former expression 
of tranquillity and sweetness. He 
moved towards the door, but turning 
round, and, I suppose, observing my 
surprise and horror, he said, “1 will 
not assassinate him—I will bring him 
into the field, or beat him to death 
in the public streets with my stick, 
as I would a mad dog;”—and as he 
uttered these words, he struck his 
stick with such violence against the 
floor, that it shivered like pipe-clay, 
and fell out of his hands in frag- 
ments. 

I started up. “ You do not know 
what you are doing,” I said; “ you 
have no chance with him—you your- 
self told me what a shot he was, and 
you have no chance but that of being 
killed, and your mother will break 
her heart.” 

“TI can feel but one thing,” he 
answered, “ and that is, that I shall 
kill him. Look you, this day two 
months I had never fired a pistol but 
two or three times in my life, but 
when a brother is murdered it is 
time to learn. I Aave learned, and 
mark you any inch of space upon 
that knife,” he continued, pointing 
to one which lay on the table, “and 
upon the edge within that inch of 
space, I will split five bullets out of 
six, at twelve paces.” 

Before I was able to address to 
him any observation in return, he 
had walked away. 

Ere three days had passed, he 
had publicly proclaimed before a 
whole company where H. was, 
that Mr H., whom they sat beside, 
was a liar and a slanderer, I 
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heard of it the same evening, and 
that a meeting had been arranged to 
take place, out of town, the next 
morning but one. I determined 
that there should be no hesitation 
on my part about applying to the 
police this time, and had arranged, 
before I went to bed, that both par- 
ties should be taken up at nine 
o’clock the next morning. 

It was now the height of summer, 
and the mornings were beautiful. I 
got up early, as was my custom, and 
walked out between five and six 
o’clock towards Knightsbridge. As 
I passed the Park gate, I saw, to my 
horror and amazement, a carriage 
pass with H. in it, and two others, 
and in a minute after, another ra- 
pidly followed, in which I recog- 
nised Richard R. The fact was, that 
after having settled the day follow- 
ing but one, as a blind to all but the 
parties concerned, they had agreed 
that the very next morning they 
should meet in Hyde Park. I look- 
ed about for assistance, but could 
see none, and, like a distracted man, 
I ran to the very spot where the 
former duel had been fought. As 
I went very quickly, and across 
the ground, I gained upon the second 
carriage, which had to go round by 
the road, and when | arrived at 
the spot, H. was bathing his right 
arm with cold water. The morning 
was so warm, that it appeared he 
found it expedient to steady the 
muscles by cooling them. 

“ Hold, murderous wretch!” I 
cried ; but just then the second car- 
tiage drove up, and Richard R., with 
a military friend, alighted. It was 
in vain to expostulate; both parties 
were determined to fight, and they 
took their ground. Never were 
two finer-looking men set opposite 
to one another for a deadly purpose. 
Richard R., the moment he took his 
ground, fell into a position like a 
soldier mounting guard, and stood 
firm as a piece of iron, coolly look« 
ing at the spot where his antagonist 
stood. I thought that for a moment 
something like an appearance of ter- 
ror crept over H.’s countenance, but 
it soon gave way to the expression 
of cool Satanic hate. The pistols 
were handed to the duellists. I stood 
transfixed with I know not what of 
horror and fear. I could not look 
away, and yet it seemed as if my 
eyeballs would burst in Jooking at 
the combatants. Richerd R. looked 
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at the pistol as he took it, and the 
slightest imaginable trace of a bitter 
smile played about his mouth. The 
pistols were raised—the word “fire,” 
had hardly reached me when both 
pistols went off. Merciful heaven! 
H. leaped into the air, as it seem- 
ed to me, the height of himself, and 
fell upon the earth as lifeless as the 
earth on which he fell. Richard R. 
stood still, as though he were an iron 
statue. He had sent his bullet into 
the ear of his antagonist, and right 
through his brain. 

I rushed up to him. “ Is not this 
horrible!” I said. 

“ Very,” he replied; “but do 
not think me unfeeling that I con- 
template it without emotion. This 
sight has been constantly before 
me for the last sixty or seventy 
days and nights. I felt and knew 
that I was to do this, and I have 
seen many a time, or it seems to 
me that I have seen all that I now 
see before me—that miserable man 
dead, in this very place where my 
brother was slain, and you to whom 
I speak, beside me. And now my 
work isdone. My brother died here, 
and now I can weep for him.” And 
he bowed his head upon my shoul- 
der, and wept as a strong man weeps, 
when his grief can thus find vent. 

It appeared probable that close 
together as the two shots appeared 
to be, Richard R. had fired first, 
and to the immeasurably short pe- 
riod of time which his fire had pre- 
ceded that of his antagonist, he owed 
the preservation of his life. As _ 
H.’s_ pistol was levelled, it seem- 
ed certain that the ball would take 
effect under his adversary’s arm; 
but before the charge had left the 
muzzle of the pistol, he had doubt- 
less received the death-shot in his 
brain, and his weapon fell a little, 
for the ball went through the lege 
of Richard R.’s trowsers, but with- 
out giving him even a scratch. 

In three days from that awful 
morning, R. was on the Conti- 
nent, where he lived in deep retire- 
ment for two years. For more than 
a year his mother did not know the 
real reason of his going abroad, 
though she had heard that he who 
slew her son, had fallen in a similar 
manner himself. 

When Richard did return, it was 
to call me brother, to which title I 
had acquired a right—by the law 
matrimonial. 
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Tue bitterness of Irish party with- 
in the last thirty years has extin- 
guished the national character. All 
the humour, the gay peculiarities, 
the eccentric animation, are covered 
with a mask, worn like the high- 
wayman’s crape, for the purpose of 
rapine. The old recollections of the 
land are to be found now only in 
books. The faithful attachment of 
the tenant to his landlord is changed 
into conspiracy against his house; 
the undoubting reliance of the land- 
lord on the attachment of his tenant, 
is now to be judged of only by the 
watch which he is compelled to 
keep on every movement of the pea- 
santry. The Protestant minister, 
no longer capable of exercising hos- 
pitality to his neighbours, or charity 
to the poor, is now starved by the 
dishonest refusal of his right, or 
hunted from the country for de- 
manding it. 

The populace are the masters ; and 
they have the full benefit of their 
mastery, in vulgar praises of their 
virtue, and in the general flight of 
their landlords; in flagrant incite- 
ments to revolt, and in the hourly 
decay of their means of subsistence ; 
in the simultaneous discovery of 
their claim to all power, and in the 
growing and inevitable pauperism of 
the community. Yet the fertility of 
the soil has undergone no change; 
Ireland produces enough for twice 
her population, and could produce 
enough for ten times more. In the 
midst of this bounty of Providence, 
the mischief of man interferes ; the 
politician puts the newspaper into 
the hands of the peasant, that he 
may thereafter put the pike ; and the 
** Son of the Green Isle,” as the po- 
litician fondly names him, begins his 
career by agitation, to finish it by 
famine. 

It is some consolation to turn from 
these days of Popish liberty, when 
every peasant feels himself entitled 


to shoot his landlord, unless that 
landlord is an orator, a Papist, and a 
rebel, to those days of Protestant 
tyranny, when men were fed, if they 
were not harangued ; when the pea- 
sant was clothed and housed, if he 
were not regaled with the knowledge 
that he was the lord of the soil; and 
when men laughed, and sported, had 
their jest, and enjoyed their holiday, 
if they had not the supreme honour 
of clubbing their last farthing for an 
exported generation of orators in St 
Stephen’s. One of the conspicuous 
characters of those past days was the 
Lord Mountmorris, who is charac- 
teristically introduced as the inmate 
of a Dublin boarding-house for young 
students and templars. His peerage 
did not prevent him from housing 
himself in this moderate establish- 
ment, nor his personal dignity from 
furnishing its society with some very 
amusing caricatures of the original 
Irish Noble. Sir J. Barrington de- 
scribes him to the life, as a very 
clever and well-informed, but eccen- 
tric personage, perpetually display- 
ing the most curious contrasts,among 
which ostentation and parsimony 
were chieflyremarkable. He consider- 
ed himself by far the greatest politi- 
cian in Europe, to which he added, 
in his own opinion, the fame of a 
first-rate orator. The latter distine- 
tion was one which his Lordship was 
peculiarly anxious to sustain, and 
which once brought him into the 
dilemma, of which there have been 
s0 many instances in the annals of 
ambitious oratory. Some topic which 
peculiarly stimulated his fancy, had 
induced him to prepare a florid ha- 
rangue for the House of Lords. To 
save time, it was sent to a favourite 
newspaper, decorated with those in- 
terstitial ornaments of “ Hear! hear ! 
Loud cheers, and vehement applause,” 
which are supposed to be so essen- 
tial to the triumph of modern elo- 
quence. It happened that the House 
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broke up without a debate. The 
noble lord’s rambling recollection 
was diverted to some other subject; 
the rapid operations of the press 
were forgotten; and on the break- 
fast-tables of Dublin appeared next 
morning, to the astonishment of his 
Lordship, and the infinite mirth of 
every one else, his unspoken, spoken 
speech, in all the glories of prema- 
ture fame. But even this unclouded 
genius had now and then his troubles 
of a more commonplace order. 

“ One day after dinner, he seem- 
ed rather less communicative than 
usual, but not less cheerful. He 
took out his watch, made a speech, 
as customary ; drank his ¢ipple, as he 
denominated his brandy and water, 
but seemed rather impatient. At 
length, a loud knock announced 
somebody of consequence, and the 
Marquis of Ely was named. Lord 
Mountmorris rose with his usual 
ceremony, made a very low bow to 
the company, looked again at his 
watch, repeated his congé, and made 
his exit. He entered the coach 
where Lord Ely was waiting, and 
away they drove. Kyle, (the master 
of the house,) a most curious man, 
instantly decided that a duel was in 
agitation, and turned pale, at the 
dread of losing so good a lodger! 
Lieutenant Gam Johnson (a naval 
officer dependent on his Lordship) 
was of the same opinion, and equal- 
ly distressed by the fear of losing his 
Lordship’s interest for afrigate. Each 
snatched up his hat, and with the ut- 
most expedition followed the coach. 
I was also rather desirous to see the 
Jun, as Lieutenant Gam, though with 
a sigh, called it, and made the best 
of my way after the two mourners ; 
not, however, hurrying myself so 
much, as, while they kept the coach 
in view, I was content with keeping 
them in sight. Our pursuit exceed- 
ed a mile, when, in the distance, I 
perceived that the coach had stopped 
at Donnybrook-fair Green, where, 
on every eighth of June, many an 
eye seems to mourn in raven grey 
for the broken skull that had pro- 
tected it from expulsion. I took my 
time, as I was now sure ef my game, 
and had just reached the field, when 
I heard the firing. I then ran be- 
hind a large tree to observe further. 
*“‘ Lieutenant Gam and Kyle had 
flown toward the spot, and had 
nearly tumbled over my Lord, who 
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had received a bullet from the Ho- 
nourable Francis Hely Hutchinson, 
(late Collector for Dublin,) on the 
7 side, directly under his pis- 
tol arm. The peer had staggered, 
and now reposed at his length on 
the greensward, when I certainly 
thought all was over with him, I 
stood snugly all the time behind my 
tree; not wishing to have any thing 
to do with the coroner’s inquest, 
which I considered inevitable. To 
my astonishment, however, Il saw my 
Lord arise, slowly but gracefully, 
and after some colluquy the combat- 
ants bowed to each other, and sepa- 
rated. My Lord got back to his 
coach with aid, if not in as good 
health, certainly with as high a cha- 
racter for heroism as when he left it. 
But never did man enjoy a wound 
more sincerely. It was little more 
than a contusion, though twenty 
grains more of powder would pro- 
bably have effectually Jaid his Lord- 
ship to rest on the field of battle. 
He kept his chamber a month, and 
was inconceivably gratified by the 
number of enquiries daily made re- 
specting his health; boasting ever 
after of the profusion of friends who 
thus proved their solicitude. His 
answer, from first to last, wa’ * no 
better.’ To speak the truth, one-half 
of the querists were sent in jocu- 
larity, by those who knew his passion 
for public sympathy. 

* But this Cervantic Lord was not 
the only ornament of the House of 
Peers. He had his rivals; one of 
these was the late Earl of Kilkenny, 
as memorable for his lawsuits as for 
his belligerency. This peer’s con- 
trivances for first getting rid of the 
lawsuits and then of the lawyers, 
deserve to figure among the curiosi- 
ties of the human mind. Like meer 
other proprietors in the county whic 
supplies his title, his Lordship was 
much troubled with that national 
disease, tardy payment of his rents. 
The generality of landlords in earlier 
days took them as they could get 
them ; and desultory and dilatory as 
the expedient was, it somehow or 
other succeeded tolerably in the end. 
The tenant grew ashamed of never 
paying, or took a jit of punctuality 
for the mere whim of the thing; in 
other cases the tenant seldom suf- 
fered. The landlord did without the 
rent until he broke his neck over a 
six feet wall in a fox-chase, or went 
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the heroic way of his fathers in sin- 
gle combat, and then the executors 
threw the estate into Chancery, by 
way of settling all claims; or it fell 
into the hands of the family attorney, 
who suddenly discovered that he 
had a mortgage on it, of which ‘ not 
a shilling interest had ever been paid 
from the first signing and sealing.’ 
Thus, in some way or other, while 
the high contracting parties were 
threatening each other with ven- 
eance by sword and pen, the little 
holders held on, waiting for the de- 
cision of the fray that was never to 
be decided; till they too died, and 
left the matter to be settled by their 
heirs, and the landlord to get what 
he could out of their bodies, for 
those by this time constituted the 
only available property of the heir. 
But such, it must be acknowledged, 
were extreme cases; and the time 
was when there were few happier 
landlords and few more willing ten- 
ants than the Irish. Paying to the day 
was certainly not among the failings 
of the national character at any time. 
But what they could not give in mo- 
ney they gave in what is better, zeal, 
kindliness of heart, and fidelity that 
would follow the master to the death. 
The landlords now get better rents, 
where they get them at all; and some- 
times see the rent-day followed by the 
conflagration of their own houses.” 
But the Earl of Kilkenny was not 
one of those heavy spirits who are 
content to follow in the track of the 
age. He led the way; and deter- 
mined to make his tardy tenantry 
comprehend as much of the law of 
the land as was to be taught by civil 
action. Accordingly, he commenced 
suits against a whole posse of his 
frieze-coated debtors. The debtors of 
course made a prodigious clamour, 
an effect which follows on all occa- 
sions in Ireland, and of course had 
the popular feeling entirely on their 
side, as is the case in all] instances of 
owing money. They soon found an 
attorney to conduct their defence, in 
the hope of fleecing a Lord. And he 
was now plunged intoa sea of litiga- 
tion, in which one billow seemed to 
succeed another, until the Earl was 
at once out of his depth and out of 
his wits. His expedient on this oc- 
casion, however, shewed a man who 
thought for himself. “ His Lordship,” 
as Sir Jonah, who was one of is 
counsel, says, “‘ was dreadfully tor- 
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mented. He devised a new mode of 
carrying on his lawsuits. Not daring, 
as he said, /o trust his attorney out of 
his sight, he engaged a clientless at- 
torney, named Egan, as his working 
solicitor, at a very liberal yearly sti- 
pend ; upon the express terms of his 
undertaking no other business what- 
ever, and holding his office in his 
Lordship’s house, and under his own 
direction. He newt applied to Mr 
Fletcher (afterwards Judge) and to 
myself, requesting an interview; in 
which he informed us of his situation, 
that there were generally eight or ten 
counsel pitted against him; but that 
he would have much more reliance 
on the advice and punctual attend- 
ance of two certain, than of ten strag- 

ling gentlemen ; and that, under the 
full conviction that one of us, at least, 
would always attend the Court when 
his causes came on, and not leave 
him in the lurch, as he had often 
been left, he had directed his attor- 
ney to mark on our two briefs fen 
times the amount of what the fees 
should be on the other side. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ said he, ‘ if you don’t attend, 
to acertainty I must engage ten coun- 
sel, as well as my opponents.’ The 
singularity of the proposal set us 
Jaughing, in which his Lordship 
joined. 

“ Fletcher and I accepted the offer. 
We did punctually and zealously at- 
tend those numerous trials, and were 
most liberally fee’d ; but most unsuc- 
cessful, being never able to gain a 
single cause, verdict, or motion for 
our client. The principle of strict 
justice certainly was with his Lord- 
ship; but certain formalities of the 
law were against him; he had, in fact, 
adopted an absolute mode of pro- 
ceeding, as a short cut.” 

His Lordship’s character as a man 
of — has been already stated. 
And in what is genius: more dis- 
coverable, than in fertility of re- 
sources? Finding the law unfavour- 
able, he was not dispirited, but had 
recourse to that system of settling 
contested rights which came before 
Jaw; from Themis he appealed to 
Bellona. The fashion was national, 
yet he distinguished his perform- 
ances by a flight above nationality. 
Even his pistoling was ultra-Irish. 
This produced some most extraor- 
dinary scenes. 

“ Perceiving himself foiled, he de- 
termined to take another course 
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’ quite out of our line, namely, to fight 


it out, muzzle to muzzle, with the 
Attorney and all the Counsel on the 
other side! His first procedure on 
this determination was a direct chal- 
lenge from his Lordship to the At- 
torney, Mr Ball. It was accepted, 
and a duel immediately followed, in 
which my Lord got the worst of 
it. He was wounded by the attor- 
ney at each shot, the first taking 
place in his right arm, which proba- 
bly saved the solicitor, as his Lord- 
ship was a most accurate marksman. 
The noble challenger received a se- 
cond bullet in his side, but the 
wound was not dangerous. The at- 
torney’s skin remained quite whole.” 

Strange as this commencement 
was, the principle was followed 
up with equal eccentricity. The 
tactique of rebutting actions at law 
by actions in the field, and retorting 
the pen by the pistol, was pursued 
without deviation or delay, and his 
Lordship found the enemy’s barris- 
ters as ready to answer to his suit 


in arms as the chivalrous and lucky 


solicitor. “My Lord and the attor- 
ney having been thus disposed of 
for the time being, the Honourable 
Somerset Butler, his Lordship’s son, 
now took the field, and proceeded 
according to due form, by a chal- 
lenge to Mr Peter Burrowes, the 
senior of the adversaries’ counsel, 
now Judge Commissioner of Insol- 
vents. The invitation not being re- 
fused, the combat took place, one 
chilly morning, near Kilkenny. So- 
merset knew his business well. But 
Peter had yet had no practice in 
that line of litigation, being good- 
tempered and peaceable. Few per- 
sons feel too warm on such occa- 
sions, of a cold morning; and Peter 
formed no exception to the general 
rule. An old woman who svld 
spiced gingerbread-nuts in the street 
they passed through, accosted the 
party, extolling her spiced nuts to 
the skies, as being fit to warm any 
gentleman’s stomach as well as a 
dram. Peter bought a pennyworth 
by the advice of his second, Dick 
Waddy, a well-known attorney in 
his day, and duly receiving the 
change of his sixpence, marched off 
to the scene of action, munching his 
gingerbread. Preliminaries being 
soon arranged, the pistols given, the 
steps measured, the flints hammered, 
and the feather-springs set, Somer- 





* 
set, a fine, dashing young fellow, 
full of spirit, activity and animation, 
after making afew graceful attitudes, 
and slapping his arms together, 
as hackney-coachmen do in frosty 
weather to make their fingers sup- 
ple, gave elderly Peter, who was no 
posture-master, but little time to 
take his fighting position. In fact, 
he had scarcely raised his pistol to 
a wabbling level, before Somerset's 
ball came crack dash against Peter’s 
body. The halfpence rattled in 
his pocket. Peter dropped; Dick 
Waddy roared murder, and called 
out to Surgeon Pack. Peter’s clothes 
were ripped up, and Pack, secundum 
artem, examined the wound. Some- 
thing like a black spot designated 
the part where blue lead had pene- 
trated the abdomen. The doctor 
shook his head, and pronounced but 
one short word—‘ Mortal.’ It was, 
however, more expressive than a 
long speech. Peter groaned, his 
friend Waddy began to think about 
the coroner, his brother barristers 
sighed heavily, and Peter was sup- 
posed to be departing, when Sur- 

eon Pack, after another ‘ fatal, ta- 

ing leave of Peter, and leaning his 
hand upon the grass to assist him in 
rising, felt something hard, took it 
up, and looked at it curiously. The 
spectators closed-in the circle, to 
see Peter die. The patient turned 
his expiring eye towards the sur- 
geon, as much as to say, ‘ Good- by 
to you all;’ when, lo! the doctor 
held up to the astonished assembly 
the identical bullet, which, having 
rattled among the heads, and harps, 
and gingerbread-nuts in Peter’s 
waistcoat pocket, had flattened its 
own body on the surface of a penny, 
and left his Majesty’s bust distinctly 
imprinted in black and blue shading 
on his subject’s carcass. Peter's 
heart beat high ; and finding that his 
gracious Sovereign and the ginger- 
bread had saved his life, lost as little 
time as possible in rising from the 
sod. A bandage was applied round 
his body, and in a short time, he was 
able, though, of course, he had no 
reason to be overwilling, to renew 
the combat. 

“His Lordship baving now, on his 
part, recovered from the Attorney’s 
wounds, considered it high time to 
recommence hostilities, according to 
his original plan of the campaign; 
and the engagement immediately 








succeeding, was between him and 
the late Counsellor John Byrne, 
King’s Counsel, and next in rotation 
of his learned adversaries. His 
Lordship was much pleased with 
the spot upon which his son had hit 
Counsellor Peter, and resolved to 
select the same for a hit on Coun- 
sellor John. The decision appeared 
to be judicious, and, as if the pistol 
itself could not be ignorant of its 
destination, (for it was the same,) it 
sent a bullet to the identical level; 
and Counsellor Byrne’s carcass re- 
ceived precisely a similar compli- 
ment with Counsellor Burrowes’s ; 
with this difference, that as tlie 
former had no gingerbread-nuts, the 
matter appeared more serious. I 
asked him, during his illness, how 
he felt when he received the crack ; 
he answered—just as if he had been 
punched by the main-mast of a man- 
of-war! Certainly a grand simile; 
but how far my friend Byrne was 
enabled to form the comparison, he 
never divulged to me.” 

Monstrous as all this was, and im- 
plying nearly as much extravagance 
on the side of his Majesty’s Counsel 
learned in the law, as on that of the 
wild peer and his wild offspring, the 
business went on. His Lordship had 
another son, and by him the cause of 
the family was now to be sustained. 
“ My Lord, having got through two 
counsellors, and his-son a third, it 
became the, duty of Captain Pierce 
Butler, brother to Sémerset, to take 
his turn in the list. The barristers 
now began not much to relish this 
species of argument, and a gentle- 
man who followed next but one on 
the list, owned fairly to me, that he 
would rather be on our side of the 
question. But it was determined by 
our noble client, as soon as the first 
series of combats should be finished, 
to begin a new one, till he and the 
lads had tried the mettle or ‘ touched 
the inside’ of all the remaining bar- 
risters. Dick Guinness, a very good- 
humoured, popular, lisping, dapper 
little pleader, was next on the list; 
and the Honourable Pierce Butler, 
his intended slaughterer, was advised, 
for variety’s sake, to put what is 
called the onus on that gentleman, 
and thereby force him to become the 
challenger; which, he was told, by 
his spiritual adviser, would consi- 
derably diminish the crime of killing 
him! Dick’s friends kindly and can- 
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didly informed him that he could 
have but little chance, the Honour- 
able Pierce being one of the most 
resolute of a courageous family, and 
quite an undeviating marksman; that 
he had, besides, a hot, persevering, 
thirsty spirit, which a /ittle fighting 
would never quench: and as Dick 
was secretly intormed that he would, 
to a certainty, be forced to battle, 
it being his turn, and his speedy 
dissolution being nearly as certain, 
he was recommended to settle all 
his worldly concerns without delay. 

“ But it was to be otherwise. Fate 
took Dick’s part, and decided that 
there was to be no coroner’s inquest 
held on his body. The Honourable 
Pierce injudiciously put his onus on 
Dick in open court before the Judge. 
An uproar ensued, and the Honour- 
able Pierce hid himself under the 
table. However, the Sheriff lugged 
him out, and prevented that encoun- 
ter effectually. Pierce, with great 
difficulty, escaped immediate incar- 
ceration, on giving his honour never 
to meddle with Dick or his members 
for three years, commencing from 
the day of his onus. This was an in- 
terruption which the Kilkenny family 
could nothave foreseen. Andatlength 
his Lordship, finding that neither the 
laws of the land, nor those of battle, 
were likely to adjust affairs to his 
satisfaction, suffered them to termi- 
nate with the three duels.” 

But the Peerage of Ireland was by 
no means exhausted of its oddity even 
when the Kilkenny dynasty disap- 
peared from the scene. The noble 
family of the Stratfords, who once 
figured largely in Irish high life, 
would deserve a sketch by the histo- 
riographer of any St Luke’s under 
the moon. The Irish brain is un- 
doubtedly different in its construc- 
tion from all other national brains, 
and one of the evidences is its ex- 
traordinary amalgamation of Law and 
Duelling. The examples which have 
been just given, are merely passing 
instances of the permanent million. 
To other men’s minds the logic of 
the courts has its natural line of 
demarcation from “ dead levels,” 
“ muzzle to muzzle,” and the other 
technicals of the field ; the lingering 
process of the one, and the rapid de- 
cision of the other; the pacific acri- 
mony of contending lawyers, and 
the angry courtesy of champions 
bowing to each other at the interval 
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of fifteen paces, are perfectly divided 
in the apprehension of the more tardy 
intellects beyond the borders of the 
“Gem of the Ocean.” But within 
those borders the connexion was es- 
tablished by all the rules of indige- 
nous reason. The lawsuit and the 
duel were distinguished from each 
other, only as the five-act comedy is 
from the farce of one. It was the 
more expanded form of that which 
constituted the national occupation ; 
and as no man could be a gentleman 
without having exhibited his con- 
tempt for the laws in the field, so 
no man could be satisfied with his 
personal career, unless it was di- 


versified with a routine of appeals: 


to the laws in every court where a 
plaintiff and defendant might be 
turned alike into beggars. The pre- 
sent propensities of Ireland differ 
from those ancient ones, yet more in 
their form than in their spirit. The 
private love of lawsuits has magni- 
fied itself into one great popular liti- 
gation against all that takes the name 
of English authority or Irish govern- 
ment; and the original fondness for 
individual performances on the hair 
trigger is now invigorated and am- 
plified into popular riot, where it can 
display its tastes at its ease, and popu- 
Jar conspiracy where it cannot, the 
spirit not being in the least diminish- 
ed in either case, but the whole form- 
ing a national preparative for a fu- 
rious and general explosion of civil 
war. 

Robert Stratford, Earl of Ald- 
borough, was a collection of qualities 
that would have delighted a drama- 
tist. Crafty and simple, bold and 
timid, witty and absurd, possessing 
a great variety of information, yet 
often ludicrously ignorant. Shak- 
speare might have cut him up at 
once into Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Parolles, and Falstaff. He was called 
the Lord of “a Hundred Wills,” from 
a propensity which alone was suffi- 
ciently indicative of the compound of 
subtlety and simplicity which formed 
this miscellany of a man. “ It was 
a general rule with him to make a 
will or codicil in favour of any per- 
son with whom he was desirous of 
carrying a point; taking especial 
care that the party should be ac- 
quainted with his proceeding. No 
sooner, however, was the end ac- 
complished, and other game started, 
than a fresh instrument annulled all 
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the provisions of the preceding one! 
Thus, if desirous of obtaining a lady’s 
hand, he made a will in her favour, 
and let her find it by accident.” 
Whether this were the final charm 
of his marriage, he at length suc- 
ceeded on a scale which must have 
gratified his regard for money and 
for alliance ina remarkable degree. 
He won and wedded the grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Chandos, 
with a dower of L.50,000, enough to 
have purchased the fee-simple of an 
Irish principality. His successor, 
Earl John, was equally amusing in 
his peculiarities, equally shrewd and 
simple, equally narrow and extrava- 
gant, equally dexterous in laying 
traps for other men, and equally 
apt to entangle himself in the first 
that was set before him. The fir8t 
act of his successor was to impeach 
the sanity of Earl Robert. On 
this occasion fifty-one wills were 


.produced of his Lordship’s inditing, 


from which the counsel on one side 
proposed to establish the fact that he 
was mad, and the counsel on the 
other side that he was sane. The 
quantity of provisions, the contradic- 
tions, the verbal extravagances, were 
a strong hold for the insanity; yet 
the skill, the knowledge of nature, 
the humour, and the general cajoling 
of mankind, which the same docu- 
ments exhibited, were equally irre- 
sistible in the hands of the opposing 
counsel. The Bench and the bystan- 
ders enjoyed 4n unrivalled treat, 
but the Jury were prodigiously per- 
plexed. At length they decided the 
case on the known character of the 
man, and brought in a verdict of 
sane, on the expressive ground, “ that 
all knew that he was more knave 
than fool.” 

But he distinguished himself still 
more in a contest with that very re-. 
markable man, Lord Clare, the 
Chancellor. Lord Aldborough had, 
among his predominant fancies, one 
which, as men who know the world 
say, is,in itself, evidence of unsound 
mind,—a fondness for building. In 
the indulgence of this passion, he 
had purchased a fragment of ground 
in the most unsightly and desolate 
spot in the suburbs, an actual marsh, 
and there erected a very shewy 
mansion, with a chapel in one wing, 
a theatre in another, and as many 
Latin mottoes fixed upon every part 
of the architecture, as would have 
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acted as a capital advertisement for a 
village pedagogue. Asan additional 
instance of the oddity of the man, 
after having expended twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds in the build- 
ing, the spirit of parsimony again 
had the ascendant, and a corner of 
the ground, not actually occupied by 
the house, was sold to a carpen- 
ter, who immediately established his 
trade upon the spot, and while his 
piles of slit deal made a most un- 
sightly flanker to the handsome man- 
sion, kept up with his sawing and 
hammering, a perpetual din, that 
must have driven any man but a mad 
Lord out of his senses. But the grie- 
vance of the carpenter was not 
enough to grow out of this tenement. 
A. portion of the ground belonged to 
one of the Beresford family, then 
very powerful, deeply engrossed in 
the politics which his Lordship dis- 
liked, and closely allied to the Chan- 
cellor, whom he very thoroughly 
hated. To law the parties went 
without delay. The cause was in 
Chancery ; and, by a rare fate in that 
Court, the issue was not of the Alex- 
andrine length, that sees both par- 
ties into their graves. His Lordship 
was very rapidly, and very summa- 
rily defeated, with full costs. No- 
thing could have been more irrita- 
ting. He loved money, he loved to 
be able to bear down every body, 
and he had long looked on himself 
as one of the greatest lawyers in the 
world. He was stung by the deci- 
sion in every point of his sensibility ; 
his pride and his purse must first 
suffer, and next his taste, for the 
decision involved the fate of at least 
one-half of his building. Still the 
law was unfortunately open to him, 
and he plunged into the gulf without 
_ hesitation. He appealed to the 

House of Lords, where in due sea- 
son the cause came on for hearing, 
and the Chancellor himself presided. 
The Lay Lords, of course, took no 
interest in the matter. The appeal 
failed, and without loss of time, 
Lord Clare, of the House of Peers, 
confirmed the decree of Lord Clare 
of the Court of Chancery, again 
with full costs against the appellant. 
Lord Aldborough was now at the 
height of indignation; and concei- 
ving that justice, driven from the 
earth, was to be brought back only 
by the spell of his pen, he deter- 
mined to write down the Lord Chan- 
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cellor; and, without delay, fell to 
composing a book against the appel- 
lant jurisdiction, and its chief mi- 
nister, contemptuous alike of the 
principle, the practice, and the man, 
and insisting that “it was a total 
abuse of justice to be obliged to ap- 
peal to a prejudiced man against his 
own prejudices, and particularly in 
the instance of the existing Chan- 
cellor, who was notorious for being 
unforgiving to those who vexed him; 
few Lords attending to hear the 
cause, and such as did being not 
much the wiser for the hearing, it 
being the province of counsel to 
puzzle, not to inform noblemen.” 

In the course of his publication he 
humorously stated a case in point, 
in which he himself had been an 
actor when travelling in Holland. 
“ He was going to Amsterdam in a 
trekschuit, the skipper of which be- 
ing a very great rogue, extorted from 
him for his passage much more than 
he had a right to claim. My Lord 
expostulated with the fellow in vain 
—he grew rude. My Lord persisted 
—the fellow grew more abusive. At 
length he told the skipper, that he 
would, immediately on landing, go 
to the proper tribunal, and get re- 
dress from the judge. The skipper 
snapped his tarry fingers in his face. 
Lord Aldborough paid the demand, 
and, on landing, went to the legal 
officer to know when the court of 
justice would sit. He was answer- 
ed, at nine next morning. Having 
no doubt of ample redress, he did 
not choose to put the skipper on his 
guard by mentioning his intention. 
Next morning he went to court, and 
began to tell his story to the judge, 
who sat with his broad-brimmed hat 
on in great state. His Lordship fan- 
cied that he had seen the man before. 
Nor was he long in doubt. For be- 
fore he had half-finished, the judge, 
in a roar, but which he immediately 
recognised, for it was the identical 
shipper who sat on the bench, de- 
cided against him with full costs, 
and ordered him out of court. His 
Lordship, however, said that he 
would appeal, and away he went to 
an advocate for the purpose. He did 
appeal accordingly, and the next day 
his appeal came regularly on. But 
all his stoicism forsook him when he 
perceived that the very same shipper 
and judge was to decide the appeal 
who had decided the case ; 80 that 
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the learned skipper first cheated, and 
then sent himabouthis business, with 
three sets of costs to console him.” 

The application was too plain to 
be mistaken, and every body read the 
book, and was infinitely amused 
with the sly oddity and humorous 
sarcasm which started up in every 
page. But Lord Clare, as Chancel- 
lor and Speaker of the House, felt 
that the publication was not to be 
passed over without acquainting 
writers on such subjects, that their 
vocation was attended with some 
degree of peril. The burlesque on 
the appellant jurisdiction of the 
House was declared to be a proper 
subject of notice. The book was 
voted to be a gross breach of privi- 
lege, and the noble writer was or- 
dered to attend in his place, and 
defend himself, if any defence he 
had, from the charge. Of course 
the house was thronged on that 
night by both Peers and Common- 
ers, and the public attention strongly 
excited in every quarter. 

The scene was one of the most 
curious imaginable. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, holding the culprit publica- 
tion in his hand, demanded of Lord 
Aldborough if he admitted that it 
was his writing and publication. 
His Lordship adroitly replied,— 
“that he could admit nothing as 
written or published by him, till 
every syllable of it should be first 
truly read to their Lordships aloud 
in the House.” Lord Clare, always 
inclined to take the most expe- 
ditious mode, and impatient at the 
intended delay, began to read it 
himself, for the purpose of curtail- 
ing it in the less important passages. 
But being not quite near enough to 
the chandelier, and finding some 
slight difficulty in decyphering the 
print, Lord Aldborough started from 
his seat, took a pair of enormous 
candlesticks from the table, and 
walking deliberately up to the 
Woolsack, requested the Chancel- 
lor’s permission to hold the candles 
for him while he was reading the 
book! This novel effrontery put 
the Chancellor off his guard, and he 
actually suffered Lord Aldborough 
to hold the lights, while he read 
aloud the libel, comparing himself 
to a Dutch skipper; nor did the ob- 
sequious author omit to set him 
right whenever he omitted a word or 
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roper emphasis. Whether this suf- 
erance was scorn on the part of the 
Chancellor, or the effect of surprise, it 
had a great effect in the House. To 
all, the sight was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, and to his secret ill-wishers, 
and they were not a few, it was 
highly gratifying. When the libel 
was at last gone through, Lord Ald- 
borough, from his seat, defended 
it boldly and cleverly. He declared 
that he avowed every word of it; 
that it was not intended as a libel 
against either the House or their ju- 
risdiction, but as a constitutional and 
just rebuke to their Lordships for not 
performing their bounden duty of 
attending the hearing of appeals; he 
being quite certain that if any sensi- 
ble men had been present, the Lord 
Chancellor would have had only 
two Lords and two Bishops (of his 
own creation) on his side of the 
question. 

But it was clear that this speech 
could not save him. He must have 
already made up his mind, and, 
after having gratified himself by this 
display, he was prepared for the 
vote, which declared him guilty of 
a high breach of privilege towards 
the House of Peers, and a libel on 
the Chancellor as its chairman. He 
was afterwards ordered to Newgate 
for six months, by the Court of 
King’s Bench, on an information 
file fgeinst him by the Attorney- 
General, for a libel on Lord Clare; 
which sentence he told the House 
he considered as a high compliment 
and honour. In fact, he was so far 
from being disconcerted at the re- 
sult, that he delighted in talking of 
it, declaring that he expected to have 
his book recorded in the journals of 
the Lords; the Chancellor himself, 


-by applying the anecdote of the Dutch 


skipper, having construed it into a 
regular episode on his own proceed- 
ings and those of the Peerage. 

“ His Lordship’s brother, the Ho- 
nourable Paul Stratford, was an 
equally eccentric personage. The 
prone Dowager Countess of Ald- 

orough, then one of the hand- 
somest women of her time, and still 
one of the wittiest, gave him the 
sobriquet of ‘ Holy Paul,” a name 
which originated on the following 
occasion, and stuck to him through 
life. — Mount Neil, a remarkably 
fine old country-house, furnished in 
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the ancient style, was his place of 
residence, in which he had resided 
many years, but of which, it was 
thought, he at last grew tired. One 
stormy night this house, some time 
after it had been ensured to a large 
amount, most perversely took fire. 
(The common people still say that 
it was of its own accord.) No water 
was to be had; of course the flames 
raged ad libitum. The tenants bus- 
tled, jostled, and tumbled over each 
other, in a general uproar and zeal to 
save his Reverence’s ‘ great house.’ 
His Reverence alone, meek and re- 
signed, beheld the element devour his 
family property, piously and audi- 
bly attributing the evil solely to the 
just will of Providence, for having 
vexed his mother some years before, 
when she was troubled with a dropsy. 
The honourable and reverend Paul 
adopted an equally pious method of 
extinguishing the conflagration. He 
fell on his knees in front of the bla- 
zing pile, and with uplifted hands, 
and in the tone of a suffering saint, 
besought that the flame might be 
extinguished, which, as it obviously 
defied all human power, was in his 
opinion a natural object for miracle. 
Still the conflagration went on, un- 
heeding the kneeling Saint ; and the 
people brought out the furniture as 
well as they could, and ranged it on 
the lawn, But Paul’s supplication, 
it seems, had not extended to those 
matters, for he no svouer perceived 
“this result of their labours, than he 
cried out, ‘ Stop, throw all the fur- 
hiture back into the fire; we must 
not flg in the face of Heaven. When 
fate determined to burn my house, 
it certainly intended to burn the fur- 
niture. I feel resigned. Throw it 
all back again.’ The Saint’s orders 
were obeyed, and as he was satis- 
fied, so was every body else on the 
spot; the tenants stopped to enjoy 
the barning which they were not 
suffered tu impede, and the house 
and furniture were quickly in ashes, 
But all were not sv easily satisfied. 
llis Reverence’s extraordinary equa- 
nimity was by no means to the taste 
of the Ensurance Company, who 
were duly called on for payment. 
A good deal of public sneering took 
place on the oécasion, and the ma- 
licious wits of Dublin actually had 
the effrentery to say that they knew 
no more capital expedient to geta 
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new house and new furniture, when 
one was tired of the old. Paul in- 
sisted. The Easurance Company 
were inexorable. An action was the 
natural course to enforce from their 
fears, what could not be. obtained 
from their principle. But, for the 
first time in the annals of the Strat- 
fords, law was declined. The Saint 
suddenly discovered that an action 
at Jaw was an invention of the ge- 
neral enemy of man; and declared 
that he would rather lose his ensu- 
rance than bring any act of Fate into 
the Court of Exchequer, which never 
was renowned for any great skill in 
ecclesiastical affairs. He therefore 
declined this species of appeal, and 
left the Ensurance Office to enjoy 
their premium, and the world to en- 
joy its laugh.” 

Whatever construction ought to 
have been put on the matter, he 
sank in general estimation by it. 
“ In fact,” says Sir Jonah, “ the fault 
of Holy Paul was a love of money. 
He had a very good property, but 
was totally averse to paying any 
thing. He was at length put into 
prison by his niece’s husband, where 
he long remained, rather than ren- 
der an account; and when at length 
he had settled the whole demand, 
refused to pay a few pounds of fees, 
and continued voluntarily in con- 
finement until his death.” Yet he 
had the good ‘as well as the evil of 
eccentricity. With all his passion 
fur money, he now and then gave 
away large sums in charity. 

Earl Robert’s freaks were of a 
higher order, for he had always some 
object, connected with his personal 
dignity, in view. The borough of 
Baltinglass was in the patronage of 
the Stratfords. But his Lordship’s 
brothers, John and Benjamin, were 
generally ia possession, and always 
at feud with him, as all the members 
of the family were with each other ; 
and, in short, thus ruffled his Lord- 
ship’s peace of mind in no trifling 
degree. “He was determined, how- 
ever, to make a new kind of return- 
ing officer, whose adherence he might 
rather more depend on. He, there- 
fore, took his sister, Lady Hannah 
Stratford, down to the corporation, 
and recommended her as a fit and 
proper returning officer for the bo- 
rough of Baltinglass. Many highly 
approved of her Ladyship, by way 
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of a change, and a double return en- 
sued, a man acting for the brothers, 
the lady for the nobleman. This 
created a great battle. The honour- 
able ladies of the family got into 
the thick of it; some of them were 
well trounced ; others gave as good 
as they received; the ailair nade a 
great uproar in Dublin, and infor-. 
mations were moved for and granted 
against some of the ladies. How- 
ever, the brothers fought it out, and 
kept the borough; and his Lordship 
could never make any further hand 
of it.” 

One of his characteristics was that 


of getting into a scrape on all pos-- 


sible occasions; and another was 
the more unusual one of getting out 
of it in general with a high hand, by 
a certain kind of imperturbable dig- 
nity, or adroit insensibility to his 
ever being in the wrong. “ As he 
always assumed great state and pro- 
fessed great loyalty, he once pro- 
ceeded in great pomp in his coach 
and six, with outriders, &c., to visit a 
regiment of cavalry which had been 
sent down to the neighbourhood of 
his estate in the threatening year 
1797. On entering the room, where 
he found the commanding officer 
alone, he began by informing him, 
‘ that he was the Earl of Aldbo- 
rough, of Belan Castle; that he had 
the finest mansion, demesne, park, 
and fish-ponds in the county; and 
that he frequently did the military 
gentlemen the honour to invite them 
to his dinners:’ finishing this 
speech with what he perhaps con- 
ceived the consummation of digni- 
fied civility, ‘ I have come from my 
Castle of Belan, where I have all 
the conveniencies and luxuries of 
life, for the especial purpose, Major 
M‘Pherson, of saying, 1 am glad to 
see the military in my county, and 
have made up my mind to give you 
my countenance and protection.’ 
The Major, who happened to be 
rather arough soldier, listened to the 
early part of this curious address with 
ill-repressed indignation at his Lord- 
ship’s arrogant politeness. But, when 
the personal promise was made, he 
could restrain himself no longer. 
‘ Countenance and protection!’ he 
uttered contemptuously two or three 
times. ‘ As for your proteection, my 
Lord, Major M‘Pherson is always 
able to proteect himsell ; and as for 
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your coontenance, he wad na tak it 


for your Eerldom. His Lordship 
withdrew,andtheangry Majorspread 
the story, as asingular piece of lord- 
ly assurance. But here was exhi- 
bited the presiding genius of the 
Peer, the dexterous imperturbability 
which always enabled him to go 
through. An inferior diplomatist 
would have taken the retort as a re- 
buke, have given up the matter, and 
been thenceforth the general laugh 
of the country. But Earl Robert 
knew the world too well, to let the 
Major’s answer stick against himself. 
As if the whole conference had been 
one perfectly to his satisfaction, he 
next day invited every officer of the 
regiment to his house, and treated 
them so sumptuously, that the Major 
Jost all credit with his brother offi- 
cers for the surliness of his reply to 
so accomplished a nobleman! Nay, 
so powerfully had his Lordship’s 
urbanity turned the tables, that it 
began to be whispered at mess, that 
the Major had actually invented the 
story, in order to shew off his own 
wit and independence. The triumph 
was all on his Lordship’s side. 

“ Another occasion of similar dex- 
terity, in a still stranger case, is re- 


corded of this singular personage. - 


He was churchwarden of Baltinglass 
parish, and by some means or other 
became entangled with the rector, 
in his mode of accounting for the 
money inthe poor’s box. Whether this 
result arose from carelessness in the 
peer, or from other causes, the rector 
Bob Carter’s remonstrances were 
treated with the greatest contempt. 
The parson, who felt no sort of per- 
sonal respect for my Lord, reviewed 
his insinuations of his Lordship’s 
false arithmetic ; until the latter, 
sorely galled, grew wroth, and would 
give Bob no further satisfaction on 
the matter. On this, the rector took 
the only revenge, at the moment, in 
his power; by giving out a second 
charity sermon—‘ Inasmuch as tie 
proceeds of the former had not been 
productive.” The hint went abroad, 
the church was crowded, and, to the 
infinite amusement of the congrega- 
tion, though certainly with a very 
blamable spirit of trifling with the 
sacred text, Bob began with ‘ Who- 
soever giveth to the poor, lendeth to 
the Lord!’ The applicatiop was in- 
stantly made. Bobfollowed up the hit 
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all through the sermon, and the Peer 
was conceived to be completely blown. 
But my Lord’s skill was not yet ex- 
hausted. He contrived to give the 
matter a turn, that disconcerted even 
Bobhimself. On their returning to the 
vestry, his Lordship stood up, and 
publicly thanked him for his most 
excellent sermon, and most appro- 
priate text! declared he had no 
doubt that the Lord-lieutenant or 
the Bishop would very soon pro- 
mote him according to his extraordi- 
nary merits, for which he, in common 
with all the parishioners, was ready 
to vouch, and finally begged of him 
to have the sermon printed! 

“ His Lordship was several times 
married. He had a picture-gallery, 
and the portrait of the new wife al- 
ways figured over its mantel-piece. 
But the mixture of parsimony and 
prodigality which characterised him 
in every thing else, had its place 
here. The picture was in the most 
sumptuous frame og pay. but the 
drapery was always the same. How 
was this to be accounted for? The 
artist was employed to paint only a 
head. The new wife’s face was put 
upon the old wife’s figure; thus his 


Lordship had the advantage of getting 
rid of his recollections, without the 
expense of anew petticoat, or evena 


new trimming to the petticoat. All 
from the chin downwards was the ve- 
nerable drapery of fifty years back. 
A new head was put upon old 
shoulders, without the expense of 
a new wardrobe; and his Lordship 
had the image of his living love be- 
fore him, extinguishing, in every 
sense of the word, the past wife of 
his bosom.” 
The Irish are proverbially an ima- 
ginative nation, fond of public dis- 
play, and with that curious vividness 
of feeling which often prefers the 
power of complaint to the object of 
solicitation. To make Ireland opu- 
lent is perfectly within the power of 
any coutingency which shall incline 
her to employ her natural advantages, 
but to make her contented is beyond 
the competence of any thing except 
the miracle which shall extinguish 
her vagrant passion fur universal 
sympathy. To find an Irishman with- 
out a declamation against some evil 
in the clouds, is to find a philosopher 
of the first magnitude, a man who, 
by the Mt neg of his understanding, 
has expelled the national epidemic 
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from his brain. To find Ireland with- 
out some vast, overwhelming, absorb- 
ing grievauce,—some calamity which 
poisons all the wells of life, disfi- 
gures all her features, and turns all 
her blood into bile, never has hap- 
pes within the memory, and per- 

aps never will happen within the 
history of man. 

A history of Irish grievances would 
be a libel on the common sense of 
any other nation since the invasion 
of the Goths ; but in Ireland it 
would be simply a view of the fan- 
tasies of a national mind, the artificial 
topics of party, and the metaphorical 
agonies of popular orators. A slight 
glance at this phantasmagoria of 
public suffering will shew of what 
shadowy materials it was composed; 
how totally the exhibition was in the 
power of the public showman, and 
how deeply the national passion 
would have been chagrined by the 
absence of the national display. The 
“ old original” standing grievance of 
Ireland, the quarry at which all the 
orators of 1780 let fly their falconry, 
the brand burnt into the fair fore- 
head of Ireland, the shackle on Irish 
industry, the utter stain on Irish re- 
nown, the total submergence of Ire- 
land in the Slough of Despond, was 
the act of Henry VIi., commonly 
called Poyning’s Law, as being fra- 
med by Sir Edward Poyning, the At- 
torney-General. By this statute, the 
Irish Parliament was restrained from 
embroiling the public peace, such 
as it was, by bringing forward igno- 
rant and barbarian measures, and 
from destroying the connexion with 
England by acts of direct rebellion, 
or of alliance with the hostile coun- 
tries of the Continent. Noman then 
thought of the severity of the statute; 
but every man of common under- 
standing must have looked upon itas 
a salutary interposition of the King, 
between the rude caprice or gross 
corruption of a semi-savage assembly 
and the peace of the people. From 
the first possession of Ireland by 
the English arms under Henry IL, 
Ireland had begun to recover from 
the hideous tyranny of her provincial 
Kings. The Irish orator of all days 
has sung his chant to the departed 
glories of Ireland, and pointed out 
to the retiring skirts of that glory on 
the edge of the tempest which fivod- 
ed the land with the English chi- 
valry. But Truth is a minstrel of 
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another order, and in all our sorrows 
for the deserted halls of Ulster, and 
decayed banquets of Tara, she bids 
us ask our common sense, what must 
have been the condition of a country 
cut up into fragments of dominion, in 
every fragment a little despot, fierce 
in proportion to the narrowness of his 
territory, a tiger-cat in a cage; and 
the whole, less ruled than irritated 
and tortured by four paramount 
unlicensed barbarians. The English 
invasion was undoubtedly a blow to 
the pride of those barbarians; but the 
fourfold crown was, most happily for 
the people, merged in the British 
diadem. The mere fact that a Parlia- 
ment was given to Ireland, is one evi- 
dence, among thousands, of the zeal 
of England from the beginning to 
identify the institutions of the two 
countries. The principal members of 
those assemblies were the English 
descendants of the conquerors. But 
their community of religion with the 
natives, the disturbances of Eng- 
land, still Popish, and but slowly 
recovering from the struggles of the 
York and Lancaster factions, both 
operated to dissolve the connexion 
by blood, and cement the connexion 
by birth, until the English settlers 
had become the most unruly of the 
population. Poyning’s Law, to such 
a legislature, was only the salutary 
restraint on doing themselves mis- 
chief, the superintendence of power 
vigilant to prohibit universal wrong. 
But there was one evil in the very 
lifeand blood of Ireland, which turned 
all her light into darkness—Popery. 
This cloud covered the land with a 
perpetual chill. From the first hour 
of Popish supremacy in Ireland to 
this, the country has defied all the 
healing powers of legislation. In 
direct intercourse with the most vi- 
gorous people of Europe, she has 
exhibited a perpetual propensity to 
the indolence of the feeblest; in the 
very sight of the most extraordinary 
improvements in every course of 
human activity, genius, and manli- 
ness, she has shewn a strange and 
morbid tendency to shrink from ef- 
fort; and while England has reaped 
the most copious and magnificent 
harvest of national renown and im- 
perial power, she still remains mark- 
ed only by the sinister distinction of 

eing the blot on the escutcheon of 

e empire, the scene of outrages 
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upon law unknown in the land of the 
Turk and the Tartar; and the deepest 
slave of Popery to be found within 
the circuit of the globe. Poyning’s 
law, and all law, was quickly forgot- 
ten in the feuds excited by Popery. 
The rival tribes plunged into furious 
hostilities, envenomed by the Re- 
scripts of Rome, fed by Italian 
money, and often headed by Legates. 
and Cardinals. Rebellions, beaten 
down only by the English sword ; 
massacres of the rival tribes, extin- 
guished only by the exhaustion of the 
slaughterers, or the extirpation of 
their victims, were the history. Every 
wild passion of barbarian life, stimu- 
lated by every subtle invention of 
Italian intrigue, made its free way 
over the face of the land, until the soil 
was saturated with civil blood, and 
the ferocity which had baffled the 
noble legislation of Elizabeth, and 
the superstition which had perverted 
the still nobler religious labours of 
her successors, were equally be- 
queathed to our living age, as the 
fatal legacy of Rome to a people of 
native generosity and genius, capable 
of the manliest feelings, and appa- 
rently marked by nature for the 
happiest fortune. 

The next grievance which figured 
in the harangues of the orators was 
the Protestant religion. That the re- 
ligion of the Scriptures should be 
propagated through a land where 
the Pope had declared that the Scrip- 
tures should not be read, was the 
grievance of the priesthood; that the 
populace, holding in hatred the go- 
vernment as much as the religion of 
the empire, should not be put in pos- 
session of the power to defy the one, 
and persecute the other, was the 
grievance of the Popish multitude; 
that a ministry should exist in Ire- 
land, which excluded the hungry 
zealots of mob influence, the clamor- 
ous hypocrites for popular claims, 
and the almost despairing expectants 
of office from seats on the Treasury 
Bench, was the grievance of the tra- 
ding patriots of a yore, faction. 
All those grievances were long con- 
temptuously repelled by a Govern- 
ment that knew Ireland well, and set 
its heel on the neck of faction, and 
prospered accordingly. All those 
grievances were subsequently, in an 
evil day, respectfully acknowledged 
by a Government of Conciliation, 
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that finally conciliated faction, until 
if threw the state at its feet, conci- 
liated itself out of power, and con- 
ciliated Ireland into a renewal of 
scenes of burning and bloodshed, 
that were to be checked, even for 
the moment, only by letting loose an 
army of 30,000 men upon the coun- 
try, suspending the constitution, and 
appointing soldiers for judges, and 
drumheads for tribunals. The grie- 
vance now is the Union,—a calamity 
which the patriot orators of Ireland 
aver to be the most onerous, insult- 
ing,and deadly, that ever overwhelm- 
ed any nation ;—an infliction less of 
man, than the malice of some power 
hostile to the human race; a political 
abomination, consummating the last 
idea of political impurity; a peine 
Sorte et dure of legislation, not mere- 
ly burdening the neck of the country, 
but crushing the very marrow in its 
bones ; a measure which, combining 
the violence, artifice, and malignity 
of all the tyrants of the ancient 
world, is worthy of the combined 
efforts of every man of the present, 
to break up, be the means what they 
will. The generation of the Hydra 
heads was tardy to this prolific mon- 
ster. Extinguish one Irish grievance, 
and a hundred spring from the spot 
of execution. Partisanship lives 
by grievance ; and while some men 
make fortunes by it, and others 
fame, it will never be suffered to die 
away. 

The great standing grievance, how- 
ever, under all its varieties of form, 
was the influence of the English 
Government, an influence which it 
would have been the wisest policy of 
Ireland to increase; an influence of 
good laws well administered, of good 
habits, and of good intentions, se- 
conded by a power which gave I[re- 
land security from all foreign ag- 
gression, and unhappily failed only 
in giving her security from the more 
formidable hostility of her factions; 
a new illustration of the fact that 
England always succeeds with her 
arms, and always fails with her con- 
stitution,—that, finally victorious in 
all her wars, she has never offered 
the inestimable boon of her liberty 
to any nation, without discovering 
that she has made an offer incapable 
of being received by the insubordi- 
nate, the profligate, the superstitious, 
and the vain. The first contest of 


any moment between the Irish Par- 
liament and the British Cabinet was 
in 1749, on the appropriation of a 
small sum remaining in the Irish 
Exchequer, after payment of the 
annual expenses. A King’s letter 
was sent over to draw this overplus, 
as, by law, part of the royal revenue. 
This drawing the Irish Parliament 
resisted, as an encroachment on its 
independence. The King took the 
opinion of English Judges, who de- 
clared the law to be, that the royal 
consent was necessary previously to 
its appropriation. The Irish Parlia- 
ment insisted that the royal consent 
was necessary only subsequently. The 
dispute was one of law, and it was 
supported on both sides until the 
year 1753. The conclusion afforded 
one of the ludicrous exemplifica- 
tions of the process of long lawsuits. 
The Commons fought out their prin- 
ciple; but in the meantime the mo- 
ney, which was but L.53,000, had 
been drawn, the greater part of it 
probably exhausted in the expenses. 
The question then expired. Thus, 
the Commons had their grievance. 
The Lords, perplexed with pecu- 
niary affairs, had their grievance 
too. The British Peers considered 
themselves entitled by law to the 
right of appeal in suits decided by 
the Courts in Ireland. This the Irish 
Peers resisted. The question came 
to trial before the Irish Judges. They 
gave their opinion practically, by at- 
taching the Sheriff of Kildare, who 
had refused to execute an order of 
the British Peers in an appeal cause. 
But the Irish Peers took up the cause 
of the Sheriff, and committed the 
Chief Baron and Judges of the Ex- 
chequer for the proceeding. The 
Irish Peers in this instance were 
acting illegally; and not merely so, 
but with such imminent peril to the 
property purchased by the English 
Lords in Ireland, that its insecurity 
demanded the immediate interposi- 
tion of the Legislature. The cele- 
brated statute, the 6th of George the 
First, was now passed, declaring the 
legislative and judicial dependence 
of Ireland upon England. 

From this period the contest was 
carried on in a war of pamphlets and 
parties until the commencement of 
the American hostilities. | Moly- 
neux’s “ Case of Ireland asserted, ” 
a violent attack on English supre- 
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macy, in 1698, exactly a century 
from the Rebellion which originated 
in the attempt to throw off English 
connexion, was the text-book. Lucas, 
the Dublin demagogue in 1753, was 
the commentator. The popularity of 
the topic, of course, created a suc- 
cession of clamorous illustrators of 
national rights, when this babbler 
sunk into the grave; and from the 
moment when it became a popular 
test of the patriotism of placemen 
expectant, and the fitness of young 
barristers for seats in Parliament, 
which were to be exchanged for 
seats on the bench, the topic was 
blazoned with all the ornaments of 
patriot oratory. 

Yet, as there is no more salutary 
corrective of indignant metaphor 
than plain fact, the state of Irish 
productiveness, under this calami- 
tous influence, will best shew the 
true nature of the misfortune. In 
the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, Ireland was but recovering 
from a condition in which she had 
the full enjoyment of her panacea for 
all evils of nature or fortune, free- 
dom from English influence. She 
had been Papist and Jacobite, with 
a King of her own, the heroic James, 
and a Parliament of her own, the 
Popish Parliament, which, beginning 
by promising universal toleration and 
respect for property, was not a 
month in power before it confiscated 
Protestant property to the most un- 
sparing extent, and persecuted its 
owners. This plague was at length 
cast out by the vigour of English in- 
fluence, aided by the vigour of Irish 
Protestantism. The country was 
left to make its way unmolested, by 
that greatest of all curses, the tra- 
ding politician. According to Sir 
Charles Whitworth’s Statement of 
Irish Commerce, the exports from 
1723 to 1729 amounted to L..2,307,772. 
In the succeeding period, and up 
to the close of the century, the ex- 
ports varied, in proportion as the 
country was tranquil. But Ireland 
deeply felt, not the pressure of En- 
glish influence, but the ravages of 
Irish faction, To the first year of 
the Union, with all her independence, 
her orators, and her freedom from 
every thing but the follies and false- 
hoods of her pseudo-patriots, her 
whole exports amounted to but 


L.3,350,000. The Union had been 
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the constant source of declamation, 
and the man who dared to doubt. 
that it would totally extinguish all 
trade, would have been looked on as 
a lunatic, or what was a much worse 
thing, an enemy to the fame and 
name of the “ Emerald Isle.” In a 
—— of a century after this death- 

ealing measure, the Irish exports 
amounted to no less a sum than 
L.8,500,000. And this amount, large 
as it is, has been going on, until, 
in 1829, the exports from the port 
of Waterford alone amounted to 
L.2,136,934! So much for the pre- 
dictions of partisanship; so much 
for the foresight of political seers ; 
and so much for the calamity of 
English influence. 

But if we are to be told that a por- 
tion of this money returns, in the 
shape of rents to absentees, no man 
who knows any thing on the subject 
will calculate this sum at more than 
from a million and a half to two mil-. 
lions. Here are nearly seven mil- 
lions of English pounds poured an- 
nually into Ireland—a sum greater 
than the revenue of half the Govern- 
ments of the Continent. The un- 
questionable fact is, that from the 
time when Ireland lost her Parlia- 
ment, she has been thriving. We 
are not to fix our faith on news- 
paper correspondents and tourists in 
search of the picturesque, but look to 
the unanswerable evidences of her 
growing wealth ; and if there be an 
impediment to her progress, it is not 
in the pressure of English influence, 
but in its intermission. A vigorous 
Government is the great requisite 
of Ireland—a Government that 
would grasp the Agitators, break up 
that whole conspiracy against the 
State, which insults all government, 
in the shape of harangues at chapels 
and charity dinners; pass by the 
wretched printer, and grasp the au- 
dacious libeller; turn out from the 
Magistracy every incendiary speech- 
maker, and remember that Protes- 
tantism in Church and State is the 
sheet-anchor of English connexion 
and Irish safety. Such is the prin- 
ciple on which Ireland would sud- 
denly become a security instead of 
a perpetual hazard to the Empire. 
Such would be the path of duty, and 
therefore the path of wisdom. Such 
would be the path of political virtue, . 
and therefore the path of salutary © 
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policy. The fact is, that by the po- 
licy pursued in Irish affairs from the 
time of Lord Liverpool, the British 
Public has lost sight altogether of 
the materials of renovation that exist 
in the country. But let a manly 
system be adopted but for sixmonths 
together, and that Public would dis- 
cover that Ireland had ample means 
of righting the State vessel, and only 
waited the word of command; that 
the intelligence, patriotism, and va- 
lour of Protestantism were tenfold 
adequate to put down all the vio- 
lences of rebel insurgency; that 
Popery, and its bigots, and knaves, 
could not stand an hour before the 
impulse of the true strength of the 
land ; and that, if the British Cabinet 
should desire at once to relieve its 
Treasury of the enormous expense 
of a war establishment in time of 
peace, to relieve England of the 
hourly hazards of a civil war, to re- 
lieve the Irish Protestant of his re- 
luctant yet growing alienation from 
England, and not less relieve the 
wretched Irish Roman Catholic of a 
life of perpetual misery through the 
violence of his own faction, of quar- 
rel with his landlord, of disgusting 
slavery to the demands of supersti- 
tion, in the persons of a race of men 
whose tyranny and extortion are to 
be equalled only by their hatred of 
England, and their ignorance of all 
things, the only expedient is to call 
forth and encourage the latent. 
strength of Protestantism, to give tue 
protection of the country into the 
care of the Protestant Magistracy and 
Yeomanry, and to shew, by a plain 
and direct exhibition of promptitude 
in the execution of justice, that no 


man shall hold his head above the . 


law. Let this be done, and Ireland 
is saved; prosperity will flow back, 
by the mere course of nature, into 
its original channels; absenteeism 
will cease, when the absentee may 
return without nightly dread of 
burning and murder; the natural 
fertility of the country will find em- 
ployment for its population ; manu- 
factories will be built, when the 
English capitalist will have lost the 
habit of seeing his stewards and cot- 
tagers shot, and the torch applied to 
his barns and buildings ; the money 
which now roams the world for a 
vent, and lavishes itself on the 
swamps of Canada, and the sands of 
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New South Wales, will seek its 
nearer deposit in Ireland, from the 
hour when Ireland shall be safer 
than a Canadian swamp, or a strand 
at the Antipodes. The country, se- 
cure in the protection of an active 
and high-principled, a fearless and 
Protestant Government, will expand 
her natural strength, and instead of 
a gate, open to every enemy of the 
Empire, will be a bulwark, built of 
materials that defy alike sap and 
storm; noble hearts, and intelligent 
minds, that know the value of 
English connexion, and will shed the 
last drop of their blood to maintain 
it sound and firm for ever. 

In those remarks, we allude to 
the general system pursued by the 
British Cabinet for the last twenty 
years. The present holders of power 
are out of the question. It goes be- 
yond them. It is a legacy from the 
Liverpool Administration, fearfully 
paid by the Wellington. The fatal 
and guilty measure of 1829, which 
its proposer in the House of Com- 
mons acknowledged to be a “ breach 
of the Constitution,” and its defender 
in the Peers sustained only on the 
tyrant’s plea, necessity—a necessity 
of which, neither then nor since, there 
has been given the slightest proof— 
was the levuing loose those waters 
which no subsequent Administration 
could expel, without a total change 
of the false and pernicious policy of 
concession to claims, which to yield 
is to invite new claims, extending 
to the division of the Empire. 

The rising turbulence of party in 
the progress of the American war, 
had made it of importance that 
Ireland should be more vigilantly 
watched. Lord Townshend was 
sent over as Viceroy, a man of con- 
siderable vigour of understanding, 
accustomed to the world, and by 
his military habits, his humour, and 
even the roughness of his camp 
manners, perhaps better suited than 
any other man in England, to soothe 
or quell, to please the national pro- 

ensities, or keep down the national 
insubordination. The bane of Irish 
Viceroys has been nepotism; inca- 
pacity raised into office for the sake 
of family provision. Townshend 
cared for none of those things; his 
object was to give rapidity to the 
wheels of government, and he look- 
ed only out for those who were fittest 
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to draw or drive. In Ireland, the 
Law Officers of the Crown were 
once personages of great moment; 
they virtually filled the duties which 
in England belong to the Secretaries 
of State. They were the chief au- 
thorities on all local legislation, the 
advisers in those numberless sta- 
tutes which were perpetually in de- 
mand in a disorganized country; and 
on them lay the still more essential 
ministerial office of defending the 
Cabinet measures in Parliament. 
The Lord Lieutenant’s Secretary 
was, in nearly all instances, an Eng- 
lishman, of course but little ac- 
quainted with the peculiar modes 
of the Irish mind, coming to the 
country merely as a preparation for 
office in England, a kind of coun- 
try rehearsal for the great West- 
minster Theatre. The affairs of 
Government took their initiative 
with him in the House of Com- 
mons, where he filled the rela- 
tive rank of Prime Minister. But 
the support, the steerage, the sub- 
stantial progress of his measures, 
must depend on the vigour of his 
auxiliaries. Townshend’s first ob- 
ject was to find out among the law- 
yers a man fit to be fabricated into 
his Attorney-General. The choice 
was characteristic of the man. The 
three principal favourites of the 
Courts were Hussey Burgh, Prime 
Sergeant, a man renowned for ele- 
gance of manner, pleasing declama- 
tion, and a voice whose captivation 
gained him the appellative of “Silver- 
tongue.” Yelverton was a man of 
large attainments, an able lawyer, a 
great humorist, a capital general 
scholar ; and possessed of a power 
of public speaking that often rose to 
grandeur. The Attorney-General- 
ship would have naturally fallen to 
Burgh underagovernment of routine. 
But times were of another calibre. 
His excessive polish was not conge- 
nial to the temper of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and Townshend dismissed 
him instinctively from his medita- 
tions, and enquired what was to be 
done with the two others. His mode 
of selection was equally prompt and 
inartificial. He asked them both to 
his table, found Yelverton accom- 
plished, amusing, and intelligent, as 
he always was; found Scott rough, 
bold, vulgar, but vigorous and sar- 
castic, and instantly fixed on him 
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for the office. He was not disap- 
pointed. Scott made an Attorney- 
General after his own heart. He 
had been introduced by Lees, the 
secretary of the Post-office, whose 
commission from Lord Townshend, 
was “to find out some hard-bitted, 
stout barrister, who would neither 
give nor take quarter.” Lees him- 
self, like almost every man in that 
time of oddity, was a character. He 
was a Scotsman, who had gone to 
Ireland, holding some situation in 
the family of a Lord Lieutenant. 
His shrewdness, and no doubt, his 
good conduct, carried him on from 
one little office to another, till he be- 
gan to find himself within sight of 
competence. He now became in 
some degree a confidential servant 
of Government, and found the ad- 
vantages of confidence in the sweets 
of office. He was at length raised 
to the lucrative place of Secretary to 
the Post-office, was made a Baronet, 
and closed his clever and fortunate 
career, the head of a family, all of 
whom he had provided for in public 
employments, and whom he left 
opulent. His maxim for success in 
official life is worth transcribing for 
the sake of future seekers after the 
good things of the Treasury; “ Get 
every thing you can, and keep grumb- 
ling !”? He was the father of the pre- 
sent Sir Harcourt Lees, so conspi- 
cuous as a politician. The sketch 
of Scott given by Sir Jonah is too 
pedantic, but not untrue in its prin- 
cipal points: — “Sprung from the 
humbler order of society, he adven- 
tured upon the world without any ad- 
vantage, save the strength of his intel- 
lect, and the versatility of his talents. 
Courageous, vulgar, humorous, arti- 
ficial, he knew the world well, and 
he profited by the ory ; he 
cultivated the powerful, he bullied 
the timid, he fought the brave, he 
flattered the vain, he duped the cre- 
dulous, and he amused the convivial. 
Half liked, half reprobated, he was 
too high to be despised, and too low 
to be respected. His language was 
coarse, and his principles were arbi- 
trary; but ms passions were his 
slaves, and his cunning was always 
at hand. He recollected favours 
received in adversity, but his ava- 
rice and his ostentation contended 
for the ascendency. And though a 
most fortunate man, and a most suc- 
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cessful courtier, he had scarcely a 
sincere friend, or a disinterested ad- 
herent.” To this sketch must be 
added, that in private life when he 
had advanced to rank, he was inso- 
lent and repulsive, and on the bench 
violent, fierce, and despotic. He 
made a fortune altogether unparal- 
leled at the Bar, no less than L 30,000 
a-year, which in Ireland at that pe- 
riod, (now nearly forty years ago,) 
was equal to L.50,000 in London 
life. How he made it, was always 
a matter of surprise, and the scandal 
of the day was loud on the subject. 
But he was fitted for his office as a 
Judge by much knowledge of law ; 
for a courtier by the most dexterous 
calculation of the foibles of the suc- 
cessive donors of preferments; for 
the tumultuous life of his profession 
by a daring frout, and a more daring 
tongue; and for a ministerial law 
officer by the most unmeasured con- 
tempt for. every opinion, man and 
thing, that exhibited the absurdity 
of remaining on the losing side. 
But, to turn from his politics to 
his private life, Scott was a fire-eater, 
and like every other man of his 
time, felt himself bound to give sa- 
tisfuction to every man on every sub- 
ject imaginable. His manners, of 
course, -gave frequent provocation, 
which was as naturally followed by 
summonses to the field, all of which 
the bold spirit of the man obeyed 
without any formality whatever. 
But his duel with Lord Tyrawly 
was an ultra extravagance, and well 
worth recording in the madness of 
Irish chivalry. Lady Tyrawly had 
an utter dislike to her husband, 
then the honourable James Cuffe.) 
hey had no children, and she had 
made various efforts to induce her 
husband to consent to a total sepa- 
ration. But there being no substan- 
tial cause for such a measure, he 
looked upon it as ridiculous, and 
would not consent. At length the 
Lady, determined on carrying her 
int, hit upon an effectual mode. 
r Cuffe found her one day in tears, 
a thing not frequent with her Lady- 
ship, who had a good deal of the 
Amazon about her. She sobbed, 


threw herself on her knees, went 
through the usual evolutions of a re- 
ay sae female, and at length told 

er husband that she was unworthy 
of his future protection, guilty, &c. 
The husband was naturally indig- 


nant, demanded all the necessary 
explanations as to the intruder on 
the honour of his house; and the 
dialogue ended by his ordering a 
sedan chair, into which the Lady 
was put, and sent to private lodg- 
ings, there to remain until a deed of 
annuity was prepared for her sup- 
port in her banishment. 

Mr Cuffe next proceeded to sum- 
mon a friend, and inform him that 
his wife had owned “ that villain 
Scott, the Attorney-General, and the 
pretended friend of his family, to be 
the culprit, and that, however worth- 
less the woman was, his honour 
was so deeply concerned, that the 
death of one or the other was neces- 
sary.” A message was accordingly 
sent, for mortal combat, to the Attor- 
ney-General, urging the lady’s con- 
fession, his own dishonourable con- 
duct, and Mr Cuffe’s determination to 
avenge himself in the field. The At- 
torney-General stared at the messen- 

er, expressed surprise at the contents 
of the billet, paused for a moment, 
with an expression of countenance 
not unlike that of a man pondering 
whether the writer of the note were 
mad, the bearer mad, or himself 
mad. But he was a gentleman, and 
moreover, his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General ; either of them potent rea- 
sons, but doubled, irresistible for the 
combat. He knew that a declaration, 
nay, an oath, of innocence, would, by 
the world, be considered either as 
a pious fraud to screen the lady’s 
surviving reputation, or a beggarly 
contrivance for screening himself 
from the husband’s wrath, (and in 
no case be believed by the good- 
natured part of society ;) he there- 
fore accepted the challenge, and 
made up his mind for the conse- 
quences. 

The husband and alleged betrayer 
accordingly met. No explanation 
could then be listened to, if it were 
offered; the ground was duly mea- 
sured, the parties bowed to each 
other, shots were exchanged, and 
the bullets having whizzed past them, 
luckily without doing mischief, the 
Attorney-General told his antago- 
nist, as he was then at liberty to 
speak, that he was totally mistaken, 
and gave his honour that he had 
never thought of the slightest fa- 
miliarity towards the lady, who, “he 
concluded, must have lost her rea- 
son.” 
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There could be no cause for 
doubting this now; and on compa- 
ring notes, Mr Cuffe began to suspect 
that he had been tricked by his wife. 
She was now sure of a separation, 
for he had turned her out: and if 
he had fallen on the field, she would 
have been sure of a noble jointure ; 
so that she was in utrumque parata, 
secure under every chance, death or 
Dr Duiganan, (the Judge of the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Court.) 

On his return he sent her a severe 
reprimand, and announced but a 
moderate annuity; which she in- 
stantly and haughtily refused, posi- 
tively declaring that she “ never had 
made any confession of guilt, that the 
whole was a scheme of his own 
vicious habits to get rid of her, and 
that she had only said, that he might 
Just as well suspect the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, who had never said a civil thing 
to her, as any body else.” She dared 
him to prove the least impropriety 
on her part, and yet he had “cruelly 
turned her out of her house, and pro- 
claimed his innocent wife to be a 
guilty woman,” &c. Mr Cuffe was 
tairly outwitted. He found that the 
lady had been too many for him, and 
to prevent further publicity and trou- 
ble, he agreed to allow her a very 
large annuity, on which she lived a 
life much to her own satisfaction, 
and died some years after at Bath. 

There was an episode to this story. 
Mr Cuffe, thus cast out from matri- 
mony, adopted the course not un- 
usual among men of the world, and 
placed Miss Wewitzer at the head 
of his table. She was a remarkably 
pretty actress, a popular favourite, 
and celebrated as the Rosetta of 
“ Love in a Village.’ He declared 
that he considered her as his wife, 
and only waited the legal opportu- 
nity to entitle her to the name. The 
death of the separated wife at length 
gave the opportunity, after twenty 
years of this alliance, and the birth 
of many children. Mr Cuffe, now 
Lord Tyrawly, realized his long-de- 
layed promises and intentions, and 
the actress being regularly married, 
became Lady Tyrawly. But no 
sooner did the knot become indisso- 
luble, than both parties longed to 
untie it. No sooner did they become 
man and wife, than Madam Discord 
introduced herself. With my Lord 
and Lady Tyrawly, every hour add- 
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ed fresh fuel to the flame. She had 
been Lady Tyrawly only in remain- 
der and expectancy. At length, the 
chain became red-hot—ueither of 
them could bear it any longer, and 
the affair ended in a voluntary and 
most uncomfortable separation. 
From the fantastic tricks of the 
higher orders of this singular coun- 
try, to the quick retorts and unhewn 
wit of the lower, is like Napoleon’s 
step from the “sublime to the ridi- 
culous.” Yet the descent may not 
always be very precipitate from the 
Peer to the chimney-sweeper and 
the chambermaid. In one of the 
elections for Dublin, subsequently 
to the memorable and melancholy 
year 1798, in which one of the Be- 
resford family was a candidate, a 
chimney-sweeper, at the head of his 
profession, of the outlandish name of 
Horish, came forward to give his 
vote. This man, known to have 
a interest in his tribe, had been 
closely besieged by the several can- 
didates, but would promise none, 
nor give the least hint how he in- 
tended to act on the hustings. John 
Claudius Beresford, the candidate, 
was a name in infinite ill odour 
with the oc pe A member of 
a family who had contrived to draw 
on themselves all the odium of the 
Opposition in Parliament, by their 
active support of Government; of 
the general community, by their ex- 
traordinary success in obtaining the 
fa,ours of the Crown; and of the 
a by their reported tyranny ; 
oho Claudius had concentred on 
his head all the scattered hostilities 
ot his family, by very peculiar pro- 
minence in those measures, which, 
in the time of public hazard, were 
suffered to supersede all law. Du- 
ring the Rebellion, he had command- 
ed a troop of cavalry, formed chiefly 
of the principal persons connected 
with the Customhouse, of which his 
father, a man of a different class and 
character, had been Chief Commis- 
sioner. The natural unpopularity 
attached to Customhouse officers 
had not been in the slightest degree 
palliated by seeing them decorated 
with sabres and pistols, and actin 
under the orders of a Beresford. 
The troop, who were violent in their 
politics, and, of course, fully aware 
of the popular opinion, returned it 
with sufficient reciprocity; and by 
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their zeal in the seizure and punish- 
ment of supposed rebels, soon ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous, and 
conspicuously hated by the people. 
The family had sustained a serious 
loss in the death of the eldest son, 
Marcus Beresford, a man of ability, 
and somewhat resembling in talents 
and character the Earl of Clare. Its 
remaining representatives unluckily 
retained the arrogance in full pro- 
portion, with a considerably dimi- 
nished share of the ability ; the whole 
resulting in the most unexampled 
popular abhorrence of the Beresford 
name. During the Rebellion, the ri- 
ding-house of the troop had been, un- 
luckily for their reputation, a chosen 
spot for flogging the suspected. This 
system was pronounced by the mul- 
titude to be the express work of the 
troop, for the purpose of making them- 
selvesimportant to Government; it, of 
course, raised an endless outcry, and 
was stigmatized in all the popular 
papers as a new Inquisition, an in- 
solent and infamous perversion of 
power, as useless as it was tyranni- 
cal, and resulting only in turning the 
timid into self-accusers, and harden- 
ing the bold into direct rebellion. 
To such an extent was this opinion 
carried, that some Irish wags (who 
never fail, let the occasion be how- 
ever melancholy, to exercise their 
humour,) hung up, one night, over 
the entrance, a signboard painted, 
“ Mangling done here, by J. Beres- 
ford and Co.” 

It happened that Horish had been 
among those who had _ paid to their 


King and country a full share of skin’ 


for the crime of being anonymously 
suspected. This man’s case was one 
instance among hundreds, of the 
ridiculous fancies of a time of panic. 
While terror every day produced its 
new invention, and the honest citi- 
zens of Dublin were alternately 
threatened with being blown up by 
depots of gunpowder insinuated in- 
to the water-pipes of the streets! 
and being drowned in their attics 
bya spon turning of the river in- 
to their coal-cellars ; a new source of 
public ruin was suggested in their 
chimneys ! What was the use of bar 
and bolt, where a funnel left every 
chamber 7 to the descent of the 
invader? What was the use of an 
army patrolling the streets, while the 
hostile force might be parading on 
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the house-tops ? How impotent was 
the vigilance of the watchman’s 
rattle, and the pungency of the sol- 
dier’s bayonet, to the insidious as- 
sault of a host of chimney-sweepers, 
armed with brush and bag, descend- 
ing silently through the chimneys, 
black as night, and imperceptible as 
thin smoke, on the slumbers of the 
loyal, to stifle them with their soot, 
strangle them with their bags, or 
knock them on the head with their 
brushes, and thus leave every wife 
of every true subject a weeping wi- 
dow by morn. Horish, the confessed 
first man of his fraternity,-was, of 
course, fixed on by the quick eye of 
suspicion as the future commander- 
in-chief of this descending invasion. 
He was seized accordingly, question- 
ed as to his plans: he knew nothing. 
This was of course an aggravation of 
guilt by falsehood. He was asked, 
if he was a loyal subject; the un- 
lucky sweep pledged himself that no 
man could be more so. This was 
hypocrisy, and therefore an addi- 
tional crime. He was finally com- 
manded to give a full and explicit 
detail of his whole house-tep con- 
spiracy. He protested, that he was 
as innocent as the child unborn. 
There could now be no doubt of his 
being a hardened conspirator, and as 
he was thus insensible to persuasion, 
the only resource was to encourage 
the growth of his candour by the 
cat-o’-nine-tails. They were conse- 
quently applied with due vigour, and 
Horish was sent out to follow his 
profession again, with a lesson of 
loyalty scored on his back that must 
have fondled him into a remarkable 
attachment for his King, whatever it 
might do for his country. 

n the day of the election Horish 
appeared, not at all forgetting the 
couple of hundred lashes on his bare 
carcass which he had received in 
the riding-house ; the circumstance, 
however, (being of such an ordinary 
nature,) having totally escaped the 
memory of the candidate. Horish, 
a coarse, rough-looking, strong: built, 
independent, and at that moment, 
well-dressed brute of a fellow, re- 
mained quite coquettish as to his 
votes. “ Let me see,” said he, feel- 
ing his importance, and unwilling to 
part with it, which would be the 
case the moment he had polled, and 
looking earnestly at all the candi- 
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dates,—* Let me see! who shall I 
vote for? I’m very hard to please, 
gentlemen, I assure you.” He hesi- 
tated—all the candidates pressed: 
“Fair and easy, gentlemen,” said 
Horish, looking at each of them again. 
* Don’t hurry a man.”’— “ Barring- 
ton,” cried impatient Beresford, “ I 
know that honest fellow, Horish, 
will vote for me.’”—Horish stared, 
but said nothing.—* Indeed he will 
not,” replied Barrington; “ eh, Ho- 
rish ?”—He looked, but remained 
silent.—* I'll lay you a rump and 
dozen,” exclaimed Beresford, “ on 
the matter.’—Horish now started 
into a sort of animation, but coolly 
replied, “ You'll lose that same rump 
and dozen, Mr Beresford, for the 
sake of the dozens 1 got in your 
riding-house ; but if ever I have the 
honour of meeting you up a chim- 
ney, depend upon it, Mr Beresford, 
I shall treat you with all the civi- 
lity imaginable—Come, boys, poll 
away for the Counsellor.’ Under 
Horish’s influence every chimney- 
sweeper in Dublin voted against 
Beresford. 

Our next trait is from the gentler 
sex:—A handsome young woman, 
the servant of a Mrs Lett, in Wex- 
ford, who was considered as a great 
patriot, (rebel,) was sitting one sum- 
mer’s evening at her mistress’s win- 
dow, singing words to certain airs 
which were not regarded as ortho- 
dox by the opposite party. The 
Marquis of Ely, with the High 
Sheriff and other gentlemen of the 
county, were returning, after their 
wine, from the Grand Jury, and 
heard the young siren warbling at 
the window. ut, as the strain 
sounded in their ears of a rebellious 
tendency, it was thought advisable 
to demolish the fragile parts of Mrs 
Lett’s house-front without delay; 
and accordingly, my Lord, the High 
Sheriff, and their friends, to preserve 
the Constitution from all traitorous 
maid-servants, forthwith commenced 
proceedings: and stones being the 
weapons nearest at hand, the win- 
dows and the warbling maid received 
a broadside, which was of great uti- 
lity to the glazier, and had wellnigh 
put fees into the pockets, not only 
of the surgeon, but of the sexton and 
coroner. However, on this occasion, 
justice was not so far off as the par- 
ties had been persuaded ; my Lord, 
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the High Sheriff, and others, being 
indicted and tried. His Lordship’s 
counsel did their best for their noble 
client,and tried to mystify the singer ; 
but the Marquis, conceiving their 
delicacy too great in reference to 
this witness, requested permission 
to ask her a few questions himself, 
which was granted. “ Now, girl,” 
said the Marquis, “ by the oath you 
have taken, did you not say, you 
would split my skull open?” 

“ Why, then, by the virtue of my 
oath,” said the girl, turning to the 
Judge, “ it would not be worth my 
while to split his skull open, my 
Lord.” 

“ Ha, ha!” said the Marquis, “ now 
I have her,” (supposing that she 
made some allusion to a reward for 
killing him.) “ And why, girl, would 
it not be worth your while ?” 

“ Because, my Lord,” answered 
she, “if [had split his skull open, by 
virtue of my oath, I am sure and 
certain, I should have found nothing 
inside of it.” The laugh against the 
noble Marquis was now too great to 
admit of his proceeding with his 
cross-examination. He was found 
guilty, and fined. 

Ireland had thus her exhibitors in 
all ranks. Hamilton Rowan, well 
known afterwards for his bustling in 
the insurrectionary period of her 
unhappy history, had been conspi- 
cuous long before for a love of 
making himself remarked on all oc- 
casions. Possessed of a consider- 
able fortune, and a high conviction 
of his being born for a regenerator, 
he had overmeasured his talents, and 
mistaken his time. His Herculean 
make, and daring manners, would 
have fitted him for a chieftain, when 
the Irish chieftain was only the more 

rominent barbarian of his tribe. 

ut his ignorance of mankind made 
him always the tool of others, as his 
ignorance of his own deficiencies in- 

ated him with the vain conception 
that he was fitted to guide, when 
Nature had destined him only to fol- - 
low. Respectable as a private charac- 
ter, he became ridiculous as a public 
one, and failed, as he ought to fail, 
in every object except that of bring- 
ing himself within the lash of Go- 
vernment. If he influenced the in- 
surrection at all, he influenced it 
only to its overthrow by his prema- 
ture boastings. If he harassed the 
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Government in any degree, it was 
only by the doubt what they should 
do with a man whose feebleness of 
understanding seemed to be more in 
fault than his principles. He lived 
to see his championship begin in 
flight, and finish in exile. While the 
insurrection raged through Ireland, 
and brave men, misguided by fac- 
tion, died for their cause, guilty as 
it was, this patriot hero led a safe 
existence in a foreign soil ; and when 
the insurrection was, at length, slaked 
in its own blood, he accepted pardon 
from a Government distrustful of 
his inclinations, contemptuous of his 
means, returned to his country, and 
still harangued as loudly and as im- 
potently as ever. In the year 1783, 
ten years before the catastrophe of 
his political absurdities, Hamilton 
Rowan forced himself upon public 
attention by his extravagant patron- 
age of a young person, Mary Neil, 
who was said to have been ill-treated 
by some man of rank. The circum- 
stance excited much indignation at 
the time,—an indignation not at all 
lessened by its being reported that 
the late Earl of Carhampton was the 
party. This nobleman possessed the 
unlucky qualification of being an 
object of popular hatred in both 
England and Ireland. Yet he was 
a singularly intelligent, acute, and 
accomplished individual, sagacious 
in public affairs, witty in society, and 
unstained by any peculiar exces- 
ses. But in England he had made 
himself obnoxious by the bold at- 
tempt to put down a popular scoun- 
drel, who, by the aid of the mob, was 
suffered to triumph over the law ; and 
in Ireland his family name of Lut- 
trel was covered with hereditary ab- 
horrence, as that of the supposed 
cause of the defeat of the Irish 
army, fighting for James and Popery. 
In the present instance no proof 
whatever was brought against Lord 
Carhampton. But the occasion was 
deemed a fit one by Rowan for 
bustling himself into notoriety, and 
he forthwith took up the cause of 
Mary Neil, with a zeal, enthusiasm, 
and perseverance, which nobody but 
the Knight of La Mancha could have 
exceeded. ‘Day and night the ill- 
treatment of this girl was the sub- 
ject of his thoughts and actions. He 
went about preaching a kind of 
crusade in her fayour, succeeded in 


gaining a great many partisans among 
the citizens; and, in short, he event- 
ually obtained a legal conviction of 
a woman charged as accessary to 
the crime, the perpetrator of which 
remained undiscovered, and this 
wretched Mary Llewellyn received 
sentence of death, and was execu- 
ted. Still the story of Mary Neil 
was heard by many with strong in- 
credulity. There even were not 
wanting persons who decried her 
former character, and declared her 
an impostor. Rowan had gone so 
far in vindication, that he had now 
made the cause his own. This in- 
credulity hurt not only his feelings, 
or the credit of his understanding, 
but the quality of which he had a 
much greater share than of either 
—his pride—and he vowed personal 
vengeance against all her calumnia- 
tors, high and low. At that time, 
about twenty young barristers had 
formed a dinner club in Dublin. We 
had taken large apartments for the 
purpose; and, as we were not yet 
troubled with too much business, 
were in the habit of faring luxuri- 
ously every day, and taking a bottle 
of the best claret that could be pro- 
cured.” 

Even on the procuring of this last 
bottle hangs a trait of the time. In 
Ireland, at all periods, the Excise 
laws have been looked on not more 
as a burden than as an affront. Fifty 
years ago, there was a kind of tri- 
bute to national dignity in defying 
them, which was in some degree de- 
manded from every Irish gentleman. 
Those who lived in towns yielded 
as scant obedience as they could, 
and if they could not smuggle in per- 
son, used smuggled goods in prefer- 
ence to all that had been humiliated 
by paying the King’s dues. But the 
borderers on the wild districts of the 
south and west, the dwellers on the 
shore of the Atlantic, a race among 
whom a customhouse officer made 
his appearance at his peril, would 
have as soon thought of drinking the 
waters of the Atlantic, as of paying 
duty for the luxuries which those 
waters carried to them. Their wine 
cellars were in Bourdeaux, their 
stocks of brandies were in Nantz, 
and their carriers were the dashing 
smugglers that picked up their car- 
goes at every port from the Straits 
of Gibraltar, to the yellow shoals of 
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the Zuyder Zee. Thus the Irish back- 
woodsman feasted on good things of 
which the London lord was only a 
second-rate partaker, had Burgundy 
and Champagne on his table at the 
price of London beer, and by the 
help of the West Indiamen which 
dropped their rum and turtle into 
the family fishing-smack, as they 
slipped along by the high western 
wall of Ireland against the rush of 
the Atlantic, was able to lay under 
his rude ceiling a feast to which not 
the luxuries of a Lord Mayor’s day, 
or a Cabinet dinner, could put to 
shame. In the instance of the pre- 
sent story the source of the luxury 
was nearer the metropolis. The Isle 
of Man was free from the visits of 
the customhouse officer, and, there- 
fore, was the grand depét of the 
wines intended for introduction to 
the Irish bon vivant, without the irk- 
someness of paying its passage 
through the hands of Government. 
One of the party had a pleasure 
cutter, which he despatched regular- 
ly to the Isle of Man for the claret 
of the club, and a nameless under- 
standing being contrived for the 
purpose with some of the underlings 
of the Customs, the transit was 
accomplished without molestation, 
much to the benefit of the funds of 
the club and to their general enjoy- 
ment, whatever it might have been 
to any tenderness of conscience re- 
maining among them. 

“ There never existed a more 
cheerful, witty, nor half so cheap, a 
dinner club. One day, while dining 
with our usual hilarity, a servant in- 
formed us that a gentleman below 
stairs desired to be admitted for a 
moment. We considered it to be 
some brother barrister, who request- 
ed permission to join our party, and 
desired him to be shewn up. What 
was our surprise, however, on per- 
ceiving the figure that presented 
itself! aman who might have served 
as a model for a Hercules ; his 
rough countenance overshadowed 
by enormous black brows, and deep- 
ly furrowed by strong lines of care, 
or thought, or character, completing 
one of the most formidable figures 
imaginable. He was very well dress- 
ed; close by his side stalked in a 
shaggy Newfoundland dog of cor- 
responding magnitude, with hair a 
foot long, and who, if he should be 
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voraciously inclined, seemed well 
able to devour a barrister or two 
without a his stomach; 
as he entered, indeed, he looked al- 
ternately at us, and up at his master, 
as if only awaiting his orders to com- 
mence the onslaught. His master 
held in his hand a large, yellow, 
knotted club, slung by a leathern 
thong round his huge wrist, and he 
had also a long smail-sword by his 
side, adorned by a purple ribbon. 

“ This apparition walked delibe- 
rately up to the table; and having 
made his obeisance with seeming 
courtesy, a short pause ensued, du- 
ring which he looked round on all the 
company with an aspect, if not stern, 
yet ill calculated to set our minds at 
ease as to his or his dog’s ulterior 
intentions. ‘ Gentlemen,’ at length 
said he, in a tone and with an air so 
mild, nay so polished, as to give the 
lie, as it were, to his threatening 
figure, ‘I have heard with very 
great regret, that some members of 
this Club have been so indiscreet as 
to calumniate the character of Mary 
Neil, which, from the part I have 
taken, I feel identified with my own. 
If any gentleman present has done 
80, I doubt not he will have the can- 
dour and courage to avow it— Who 
avows it?’ The dog looked up at 
him again; he returned the glance, 
but contented himself for the pre- 
sent with patting the animal’s head, 
and was silent. So were we. He 
repeated, ‘ Who avows it?’ 

“ The extreme surprise with which 
our party was seized, rendered all 
consultation, as to a reply, out of the 
question; and never did I see the 
old axiom, that ‘ what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business,’ more 
thoroughly exemplified. A few of the 
company whispered, each his neigh- 
bour; and I perceived one or two 
steal a fruit knife under the table- 
cloth, in case of extremities. We 
were eighteen in number; and as no 
one would or could answer for the 
others, it would require eighteen 
replies to satisfy the giant’s single 
query. And I fancy some of us could 
not have replied, to his satisfaction, 
and stuck tothe truth into the bargain. 

“ He repeated his demand, eleva- 
ting his tone, a third time, ‘ Does 
any gentleman avow it?’ A faint 
buzz now circulated round the room, 
but there was no answer whatever. 
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At length our visitor said with a loud 
voice, that as he ‘ must suppose if 
any gentleman had made assertions 

inst Mary Neil’s character, he 
would have had the spirit to avow 
it, he must therefore take it for 
granted that his information was er- 
roneous, and, in that point of view, 
he regretted having alarmed the So- 
ciety!’ And without another word, 
he bowed three times very low, 
and retired backward to the door; 
his dog backing out with equal po- 
liteness, when with a parting salute, 
doubly ceremonious, Mr Rowan 
ended this extraordinary interview. 
On the first of his departing bows, 
by a simultaneous impulse, we all 
rose and returned his compliment, 
almost touching the table with our 
noses, but still in profound silence ; 
which bowing on both sides was re- 
peated till he was fairly out of the 
room. Three or four of the com- 
pany then ran to the window, to be 
sure that he and his dog were clear 
off into the street. And no sooner 
had this satisfactory dénouement 
been ascertained, than a general roar 
of laughter ensued, and we talked it 
over in a hundred different ways; 
the whole of our argument, how- 
ever, turning upon the question,— 
* Which had behaved the politest on 
the occasion ?’ ” 

The truth was that the whole affair 
was asurprise. The giant protector 
of Mary Neil had pounced upon 
them before they had any idea of his 
coming; and thus instead of calling 
up the landlord to throw him down 
stairs, and accompanying this meri- 
torious office by a general contribu- 
tion of horsewhips, which an intru- 
der, under such circumstances, so 
richly deserved, they let the business 
take its way. But, that no similar 
surprise may again take place on Bri- 
tish ground, be it understood that 
the Chairman, for the time being, is 
the depositary of the brains, the 
power and the honour of the Club, 
and that upon any similar intrusion, 
which in our days of anarchy may 
not be among the most impossible 
things, it is his primal and imperious 
duty to order the intruder to be kick- 
ed out of his presence, by the united 
energies of the Club. The President 
on this occasion was undoubtedly 
’ deficient in the due sense of his offi- 
cial responsibility. The courage of 
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the thing was out of the question. 
Every barrister in those days was a 
Jire-eater, as ready to take up the 
pistol as the brief, and in some in- 
stances oftener indulged in the for- 
mer than the latter. No barrister 
thought himself entitled to resign 
the “ tented field,” until he had ar- 
rived at the Bench, and even then he 
sometimes stole a quiet opportunity 
to vindicate his original love of com- 
bat, and, like the Son of Thetis, after 
his long secession, on silken couches 
and woolsacks, shine again in arms. 
Hamilton Rowan’s history now 
makes one of the public documents 
of his country. He was the great 
agitator of his time. His speech, his 
pistol, or his cudgel, was always at 
the service of what he called “ The 
sacred cause of Humanity.” But, as 
Mary Neils could not rise every 
day, and he probably, from after cir- 
cumstances, even in her instance, 
began to feel the ridicule of his 
Quixotism in so suspicious a cause, 
he looked for a more active impulse 
in his ascent to popular fame. In Ire- 
Jand, unhappily, this impulse is to be 
found by every body. The candidate 
for renown has only to protest that 
Ireland is the loveliest, most fertile, 
most generous, gallant, and glorious 
spot that the sun shines on ; that it 
is also the most degraded, undone, 
hideous, wretched, beggared, and 
trampled on, of any since the disco- 
very of Africa; and that this tissue 
of calamities, this web of affliction, 
this shroud of despair, wrapping the 
palpitating limbs of the land, which 
it chills into a corpse, is wholly and 
solely the work of England ! of Saxon 
England, of the soil of Bigotry and 
Bishops, of absentee profligacy, of 
legislative tyranny, of three estates, 
to which the three Parcz were flexi- 
ble, and the three Furies tame, 
tender, and good-tempered. With 
this stock of miseries prepared, any 
olitical trader may open his ware- 
ouse, and find popularity flowing 
in, ragged, it is true, and ruffianly 
besides, a representative miscreancy 
sent by idleness, vice, and bloodshed, 
to assure the new trafficker of their 
patronage ; and contribute a share of 
all that they can beg, or steal, to the 
support of the firm. Rowan, at 
length abandoning private wrongs 
for public injuries, assumed the pro- 
tection of his country. The country 
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exhibited no signs of being the bet- 
ter for its new clientship; and the 
gencrous patron was soon evidently 
much the worse. Some of his expe- 
dients in “the sacred cause of Hu- 
manity” now began to exhibit that 
solitary consideration for his own 
security, which fell rather beneath 
the dignity of a determination to be 
hanged. On one occasion an auction 
at his house was made the dexterous 
contrivance of telling his mind. A 
bundle of printed papers was 
thrown into the fireless grate, which 
of course every comer was at liberty 
to take, and which thus conveyed his 
opinions in the most innocent and 
accidental manner. But this could 
not go on for ever. Government at 
last grasped him; he was convicted 
of publishing a paper which brought 
down a sentence of fine and impri- 
sonment, and he was thrown into 
Newgate. And those were the first 
fruits of his labours—this the career 
of aman, whom fortune, birth, edu- 
cation, and habits marked out for a 
life of usefulness and honour; no 
low-born adventurer, no dastardly 
malignant, no hater of the society 
that scorns and excludes him, but a 
gentleman, in every sense of the 
word but that which includes com- 
mon loyalty and common understand- 
ing. 

But while he lay in his dungeon, 
new discoveries of a deeper nature 
were announced, evidence was al- 
leged, which made the patriot feel 
that even in prison he must not wait 
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for the law. Before the charges could 
be put into shape, he contrived to 
evade the vigilance of his jailers, fled 
to the house of a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, and finally was 
smuggled off in a fishing-boat to 
France. He gave himself great cre- 
dit for the adroitness, whatever he 
might do for the intrepidity, of his 
conduct on this occasion. But the 
probability of the case is, that his 
escape was connived at, if not actu- 
ally suggested, by Government. Es- 
cape from a French jail is, like every 
thing French, a melodramatic affair, 
and the turnkeys are all heroes of 
romance. But English, and even 
Irish, jailers are made of sterner 
stuff ; and if it were their will to have 
held him fast, no dexterity of his 
could have opened his prison gates.. 
The truth is, that the public opinion 
was in favour of this foolish man’s 
heart in contempt for his head; he 
was considered as an enthusiast, and 
as such, there was no wish to mingle 
his blood with that of the wilful con- 
spirators. He was never pursued. 
After a slight investigation, the sub- 
ject was dropped. And at the close 
of an exile in America, he made his 
submission, received the King’s par- 
don, was suffered to return and re- 
sume his property, and left to medi- 
tate thenceforth, on the difference 
between the mercy of a King, and 
the massacres of Republicanism. He 
is now old, or dead; in either case, 
he is, as he ought to be, forgotten. 
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No. I. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


* KNowLepGE,” says Lord Bacon, 
“is power:” he has not said it is 
either wisdom or virtue. The ex- 
tension of the means of requiring 
information to the middling and 
working classes, is the greatest of 
all additions to their political im- 
portance; but in itself, it is not only 
no safeguard against the introduc- 
tion of error amongst them, and un- 
less duly guarded, the greatest of 
all inflators to the depraved princi- 
ples of our nature. Like the Am- 
reeta Cup in Kehama, it is the great- 
est of all blessings, or the greatest 
of all curses, according to the cha- 
racter and circumstances of the peo- 
ple among whom it is introduced : 
as much as it diffuses the principles 
of virtue, and the habits of industry, 
amongst a simple and religious, does 
it spread the poison of infidelity, 
and the extravagance of passion 
among a more corrupted commu- 
nity. The power of reading in itself 
is neither a blessing nor a curse: it 
is merely an instrument of vast 
power putintothe hands of the people, 
and which may be rendered an en- 

ine of the one or the other, accord- 
ing to the use which is made of 
it, and the direction which it re- 
ceives. 

It is here that the vast, the irre- 
trievable, and fatal error of the pre- 
sent age is to be found. It consists 
in the belief, which has not only 
been entertained, but acted upon 
by a great proportion of the wisest 
and best, as well as the most ambi- 
tious and reckless of the community, 
that it was sufficient for the poor if 
you merely taught them to read, 
without any attention to their pre- 
servation from the incalculable mass 
of error and falsehood with which 
the Press abounds; or any care to 
instruct them in right moral and 
religious principles; and that the 


‘human mind, if left to itself, would 


choose the safest and most improv- 
ing information, just as an animal 
would select out of a field the sweet- 
est and most nutritious aliment. 


The error was natural: it was even 
praiseworthy: it arose from many 
of the most amiable feelings of our 
nature, and was to be found in the 
most estimable and delightful men. 
But it was an error of the greatest 
magnitude, it betrayed a total igno- 
rance of the practical working of 
the human mind, and it has been 
attended with the most disastrous 
consequences. Experience, dear 
bought woful experience, has now 
proved its futility; and demonstra- 
ted that in measures intended to 
act generally upon society, not less 
than in those destined for the im- 
provement of the individual, we 
must equally calculate upon the in- 
herent weakness of our natural de- 
pravity, and guard against know- 
ledge becoming the inlet for the ad- 
mission of evil, not less scrupulously 
than prepare it for being the channel 
for the introduction of good. 

The reason of this necessity is to 
be found in the fact which is an- 
nounced to us in the earliest works 
of Revelation, which was coeval 
with the birth of man, and is evi- 
dently destined to continue as long 
as he exists, viz. the corrupt and 
wayward tendency of his nature, 
and the absolute necessity for the 
most strenuous efforts, to counteract 
the disposition to evil, which seems 
to be as natural to him as for the 
sparks to fly upward. We are not 
now going to enter into any theolo- 
gical argument: we are no advo- 
cates for the extreme of Calvinistic 
Divinity; we merely mention a fact, 
upon which all who know the hu- 
man heart, in all ages have been 
agreed, and without a constant re- 
collection of which all our efforts 
for the improvement of the species 
will be worse than nugatory. This 
fact is the rapid and instantaneous 
propagation of vice, and the ex- 
tremely slow and tardy progress of 
virtue—the facility with which the 
most profligate and corrupting ideas 
can be diffused, and the tardy pro- 
gress of all the attempts to counter- 
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act their influence. This doctrine 
is not peculiar to Christianity, it is 
to be found in the Philosophers, 
Moralists, and Sages of every age 
and country in the world; in Xeno- 
phon and Plato, in Cicero and Aris- 
totle; in the dreams of the Hindoos 
and the Enigmas of the Talmud, in 
the Proverbs of Solomon and the 
Maxims of Confucius. When the 
rival Goddesses of Pleasure and 
Virtue, in the beautiful Grecian Fa- 
ble, stood before the infant Hercu- 
les, the one was clothed in the garb 
and arrayed in the colour likely to 
captivate a youthful fancy; but the 
other was severe and forbidding in 
aspect, and terrified the beholder 
by the awful severity of her brow; 
and: the emblems will continue to 
the end of time to distinguish the 
Siren, whose bewitching smiles 
tempt to the path of perdition, and 
the sober matron who guards the 
narrow way, which leads in the end 
to temporal and eternal happiness. 
“The corrupt nature of man,” 
says Archbishop Tillotson, “is a rank 
svil to which vice takes easily, and 
wherein it thrives apace. The mind 
of man hath need to be prepared 
for piety and virtue; it must be cul- 
tivated to that end, and ordered with 
great care and pains ; but vices are 
weeds that grow wild and spring up 
of themselves. They are in some 
sort natural to the soil, and there- 
fore they need not be planted or 
watered; ‘tis sufficient if they be 
neglected and let alones So that 
vice having this advantage from our 
nature, itis no wonder if occasion 
and temptation easily call it forth. 
Our corrupt hearts, when they are 
once set in motion, are like the 
raging sea, to which we can set no 
bounds, nor say, ‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou come and no farther.’ Sin is 
very cunning and deceitful, and does 
strangely gain upon men, when once 
they give way toit. It is of a very 
bewitching nature, and hath strange 
arts of address and insinuation. For 
sin is very teeming and fruitful, and 
though it hath no blessing annexed 
to it, yet it does strangely increase 
and multiply. As there is a con- 
nexion of one virtue with another, 
so vices are linked together, and one 
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sin draws many after it. When the 
Devil tempts a man to commit any 
wickedness, he does, as it were, lay 
a long train of sins, and if the first 
temptation take, they give fire to 
another.” * If any of our readers 
feel that these principles are not 
applicable to themselves, we con- 
gratulate them on their condition, 
and sincerely hope it will long con- 
tinue so: we can only say, that is 
not the case with ourselves, nor any 
class of men, in any climate, rank, 
or age of the world with whom we 
are acquainted. 

Observe the precautions which 
the experience of all ages and coun- 
tries has proved to be necessary for 
the protection of youth, from the 
contamination to which they would 
otherwise be exposed by the cor- 
ruptions or errors of knowl 
How carefully are the minds of the 
young preserved from the mass of in- 
fidelity, profligacy, and vice, with 
which the press abounds; how guard- 
ed is the selection of authors put 
into their hands; how great the ef- 
forts made to save them from the 
evident and easy irruption of false- 
hood, and prepare them by laborious 
efforts, and the study of the great 
authors of our own or other coun- 
tries, for the duties, the trials, and 
the temptations of the world! Would 
any one expect that by simply teach- 
ing the young to read, and immedi- 
ately allowing them to devour every 
thing, good, bad, and indifferent, 
which came in their way, they would 
either extend their knowledge, im- 
prove their habits, or fortify their 
minds ? Is any thing more certain, 
than that by such conduct the minds 
of the great majority of men would 
be depraved instead of being im- 
proved, inflamed instead of being 
calmed ; that they would choose not 
that which was most useful, but 
most agreeable ; not that which pro- 
mised ultimate benefit, but that which 
was attended with immediate amuse- 
ment; not that which strengthened 
the understanding, but that which 
excited the passions ? It is the uni- 
versal experience of this truth, which 
in all ages and countries has render- 
ed it indispensably necessary to place 
the education of the young under 
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the immediate and special control of 
the ministers of religion, to watch 
with anxious care over every thing 
which they received, and by the most 
sedulous attention prevent that rapid 
and fatal inhaling of vice, to which 
the extension of knowledge from the 
inherent propensity to evil would 
otherwise infallibly lead. 

The neglect of this obvious and 
familiar truth, hae been the remote, 
but certain and prolific source, of the 
gradual, but certain and approaching 
ruin of the British empire. The ad- 
vocates for popular education were 
universally deluded by the idea, that 
to reform the world, to check the 
progress of vice, purify the admini- 
stration of government, it was only 
necessary to educate the people; to 
give them the means of reading, and 
nothing more, and to bring know- 
ledge to their doors by the publica- 
tion of cheap editions of many works, 
containing useful and valuable infor- 
mation. The idea was plausible ; it 
pervaded many of the best of the 
community ; it was founded on a 
benevolent view of human nature; 
but it argued a lamentable want of 
a acquaintance with man- 

ind, and, above ail, a total ignorance 
or forgetfulness of the fundamental 
— les of religion. What has 
e result? Exactly that which 

any of our great divines, judging 
from principle, would have prophe- 
sied ; what any practical man, judg- 
ing from experience, would have 
anticipated; but what the Whigs, 
judging from theory, never dreamt 
of; that a large proportion of the 
lower orders of mankind have 
rushed in tumultuous crowds to 
every thing that was exciting, in- 
toxicating, and vicious, to the entire 
neglect of every thing that was ele- 
vating, useful, and ennobling ; that 
they have neglected philosophy to 
devour novels, laid aside history to 
dream over romances, abandoned 
science to feed themselves with jour- 
_ forgot the Bible to read Car- 

ile 


That this has been the practical 
result of the heedless and irre- 
ligious education of the people, 
must, we fear, be conceded even by 
the warmest advocates of the exten- 
sion of knowledge to the lower or- 
ders. Without the explanation in- 
deed of thisgreat and general cause— 


without taking into consideration the 
prodigious influence of this new ele- 
ment, which has now for the first 
time been let loose in human affairs, 
it is impossible to account for the 
extraordinary demoralization of the 
lower orders during the last twenty 
years, and the extent to which licen- 
tiousness and profligacy in that class, 
now press not only against the bar- 
riers of government, but the re- 
straints of religion, the precepts of 
virtue, and even the ordinary deco- 
rum of society. Unhappily too, and 
this is a most characteristic circum- 
stance, these symptoms of corrup- 
tion have become most apparent in 
the lowest classes of the state. For- 
merly, the progress of evil was from 
the higher to the inferior ranks of 
society ; vice began to overflow first 
in the most elevated regions of the 
state, among those whom wealth had 
corrupted, and idleness unnerved, 
and it spread to the inferior classes 
in a great degree from the influence 
or example of their superiors. Now, 
the case is reversed. The most de- 
praved class of society, beyond all 
question, at least in the great towns, 
is the lowest; the corruptions of 
rank and opulence have been fairly 
outdone by those of penury and dis- 
content ; entering by the gates opened 
by the schoolmaster, degeneracy has 
intrenched himself in the dense po- 
pulation of the great towns, from 
whence as to many centres, the le- 
preey is rapidly overspreading the 
and. How is this deplorable fact, 
80 opposite to what a priori was 
expected, to be accounted for ? Sim- 
ply in the multitude of inlets which 
the power of reading and the press 
have opened into the human mind, 
when totally unprepared for the trial, 
and the instantaneous rush which 
every species of corrupting and dis- 
organizing composition has made to 
occupy the space thus for the first 
time laid open, to the general ex- 
clusion of the more distasteful ha- 
bits of real utility. In the general 
deluge, every thing calculated to 
elevate, purify, or improve human 
nature, has, among the lower orders 
in our great cities at least, been 
overwhelmed; knowledge has given 
place tofiction; information to abuse; 
religion to infidelity ; Newton to the 
Republican ; Bacon to the Satirist ; 
the Bible to the Black Dwarf, 
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The effect would be exactly the 
same upon the higher orders, if they 
were to be exposed without the in- 
fluence and preparation of previous 
and long continued education, to the 
action of the same causes, and the 
sedulous care taken at the great se- 
minaries of education, to impress 
them with religious truths. If the 
rich and affluent were taught to read, 
and instantly turned adrift into the 
world, and the corruptions of great 
cities, sent to London, or Paris, or 
Naples, without any farther prepara- 
tion, or the influence of any severer 
habits, the result would be the same, 
though the process of corruption 
would be somewhat different. They 
would not, in all probability, read 
republican or democratic journals, 
but they would devour trash not one 
whit less demoralizing. The profli- 
gate and licentious novels of France 
and Italy, Faublas, Laclos, Janin, and 


Victor Hugo, not to mention still - 


more infamous productions, would 
be their instantaneous and constant 
food. What protects the higher ranks, 
and most persons of real education 
from such an inundation, is the for- 
mation of the habits, and the purify- 
ing of the taste, during the ten years 
of school and college education, in 
the study of the great writers of our 
own country, and still more of the 
classical times, and, above all, the 
constant efforts made to impress 
them with religious feelings. Ia the 
course of these precious years, the 
grandeur, the hervism, and magnani- 
mity of Greek and Roman thought, 
is poured into the mind ; a taste is 
formed for the corresponding and 
equally ennobling writers of our own 
country, and of the continental states ; 
and before a young man is turned 
adrift into the world, exposed to its 
temptations, and assailed by its so- 
phisms, he is in general tolerably 
guarded against the poison lurking 
in the inferior strata of the press, by 
the taste and the habits formed in an 
acquaintance with the greatest works 
of human intellect. Notwithstand- 
ing this, we every day see how many 
of them are swept away by the tor- 
rent; how frequently they turn their 
knowledge into poison, and their 
taste into corruption ; and if so, can 
we wonder if nearly the whole of 
the lower orders, who never have 
received such safeguards, and are 
VOL. XXXV. NO. CCXVIII, 
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debarred by their poverty from ever 
obtaining it, are carried down the 
stream, and use the power they have 
acquired only to promote the worst 
passions of the human heart ? 

The language we have used is 
strong, but it does not appear, on re- 
flection, stronger than the subject 
calls for and requires. Whoever will 
make the lower and more popular 
parts of the press as much a subject 
of study as we have done, and at- 
tend, as we have, to the language 
which is received with most ap- 
plause at public meetings, cannot, 
we are persuaded, arrive at any other 
conclusion, or express their opinion 
in less energetic language. The mass 
of infidelity, ribaldry and abuse; of 
indecency, vituperation, and slan- 
der; of treason, anarchy, and licen- 
tiousness, with which the inferior 
stages of the press now abound, and 
which is greedily swallowed by the 
people, would be deemed incredible, 
if it were not the subject of daily 
and painful observation to every one 
who observes the signs of the times. 
And the lower journalists are per- 
fectly right when they say, that they 
are not the authors of this porten- 
tous state of things; that the public 
must have been predisposed to the 
food, or they would not have swallow- 
ed it with such avidity, and that they 
merely fall in with a disposition, 
which they find already existing 
among their readers. No doubt, by 
their incessant pandering to these 
corrupt and vicious inclinations, by 
the vehemence with which they feed 
the flame of virulence and discon- 
tent, and the innumerable falsehoods 
by which they pervert and bewilder 
the minds of their readers, they pow- 
erfully increase and react upon these 
ruinous desires; but the foundation 
of them must have previously exist- 
ed, the stock was to be found in the 
original depravity and weakness of 
our nature. We rest our objection 
to the irreligious Schoolmaster, up- 
on the experienced corruption of the 
human heart, and the certainty, that 
without due regulation, he will ad- 
mit more evil than good; a founda- 
tion from which it is neither Lord 
Brougham, nor all the Lord Chan- 
cellors to the end of the world, that 
will be able to drive us. 

To shew that these are no pecu- 
liar or exaggerated ideas of our own, 
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but that they have been forced upon 
practical men, in various parts of the 
country, at the same time, by a per- 
ception of the evils with which the 
existing system is fraught, we shall 
subjoin a few extracts from the most 
esteemed of our contemporaries, and 
a few tables illustrative of its work- 
ing in Great Britain and Ireland. 

he first authority we shall refer 
to on this head is the well-known 
author of Old Bailey Experience. 


* The national schools,” says this ex- 
perienced writer, “ have taught their 
scholars immorality, hence the demoraliza- 
tion of the rising generation. The very 
calling together so many low-born chil- 
dren daily, without some plan being first 
laid down for a moral guardianship over 
them, justifies the assertion, that they are 
taught immorality, and I will add (for I 
know it) crime, at these establishments. 
There is nothing of a mental nature per- 
formed in them: a hundred boys at one 
time are taught to baw! out Lon—lon— 
don—don, London, with a few more 
words, which leads them in the end to 
learn just enough of reading to enable 
them to peruse a twopenny Life of Tur- 
pin, or Jonathan Wild, proceeding to the 
lives of the bandits in regular course, 
when, with this, and they have taught 
each other such matter as they all gather 
from their honest and virtuous parents, 
their education is completed, they being 
fully qualified to figure on the pavé as 
pickpockets. It needed not inspiration, 
nor prophetic powers, to see that the 
Lancasterian schools must necessarily be- 
come parlicipes criminis in disorganizing 
the relations of society, the very locale of 
the plan does it.” 

Again— 

** From the national schools, I never 
yet met with a lad who had the least 
notion of any self-exercise of the mind. 
A good and rigid system of moral educa- 
tion is the more needed for the children 
of the poor, as the habits of their parents 
are generally opposed to good example. 
At an early age they are carried to a 
public-house, filled with low company ; 
swearing and drunkenness is always be- 
fore them; no habits of frugality are 
taught them; and when money is obtained, 
luxuries and drink swallow up all in one 
day, reckless of to-morrow. Often with- 
out any home but the tap-room, or, if a 
home, no fire or parent to share it with 
them till the middle of the night, who, 





returning in a state of intoxication, only 
increases their misery, and further viti- 
ates their morals. Such is the condition 
of nine-tenths of the national school boys. 
Poverty compels the labourer to perform 
that duty which is essential to the well 
being of the whole nation. Poverty, 
therefore, is not the evil, but indigence 
and debasement which leads to crime. 
In the Lancasterian schools not the slight- 
est effort is made to excite, or exercise 
the mind ; not one moral axiom is incul- 
cated; no precepts of principle are in- 
stilled into the mind; all is mere rote 
and mechanism ; their scholars offer to 
the world the most extraordinary collec- 
tion of tyros in crime ever seen or heard 
of in the history of it.” * 

The next witness, to the same ef- 
fect, is from the Dorset County Chro- 
nicle of December 12, 1833. 


“ For some twenty or thirty years, 
the Edinburgh Review, and its kindred 
journals, inculcated little other doctrine 
than the benefit of farming upon a large 
scale—the benefit of educating upon a 
large scale—the benefit of legislating for 
the poor upon comprehensive principles, 
and such stuff. This doctrine has un- 


fortunately been too successful. Cottages © 


and farm houses have been desolated, in 
order to give full sweep to the influence 
of capital. Children have been gathered 
into schools as capacious and almost as 
densely crowded as criminal prisons, there 
to acquire some knowledge of reading and 
writing, possibly, but certainly much of 
the morals of the gaol. Beer-shops have 
been opened under every hedge, lest acci- 
dent and locality should interrupt the 
easy course of vice; and the working of 
the whole system is found to be a miser- 
able degradation of the state, and a more 
melancholy depravation of the morals of 
the labouring class. In every sense of 
the word, man has decayed as wealth has 
accumulated. All this ought to have 
been foreseen. There is, in form, but 
one education which can fit a man in the 
humble ranks of life for the industrious 
and contented discharge of all his duties, 
and that is—domestic education. It has 
been said, and wisely said, that children 
are the worst possible company for each 
other. We, however, could suggest, we 
think, a worse accumulation, and that is 
—the exclusive society of adults, more 
particularly of male adults, unrefined by 
high—we will say by very high—intel- 
lectual discipline. The great Author of 
our being, who has adapted all things 
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with consummate wisdom, appoints that 
no such separation shall exist in the great 
mass of mankind—appoints that parents 
and children shall live in constant asso- 
ciation, presenting a reciprocal censorship 
upon the morals of both ; for, let it not 
be supposed that such censorship is wanted 
only for the child, or that, in domestic 
life, it is exercised only by the parent. 
Whoever considers the subject will see 
that the presence of a child is the best 
possible monitor for the conduct of a pa- 
rent—a better monitor even than the 
presence of a parent is for the conduct of 
achild. This has particular reference to 
what is commonly understood to be purity 
of morals and conversation. It is scarcely 
necessary to advert to the constant re- 
membrance of the duties of energy and 
assiduity presented by the company of a 
dependent offspring. ‘I was,’ said the 
late Lord Erskine, ‘ constitutionally an 
indolent and bashful man ; but when I 
put on my gown, I habituated myself to 
think that my little children were pluck- 
ing at the skirts; and this taught me to 
overcome the love of ease and the fears to 
which a diffident man is subject.” There 
is nothing like domestic life to sharpen 
industry ; otherwise, indeed, the human 
race would become extinct, for the men 
without families would soon starve those 
encumbered with a wife and children. 
Now the system of the philosophers and 
economists has been, if we may coin a 
word, to undomesticate the labouring 
classes. The parents are hurried to the 
field, or to the mill, in droves like cattle 
—the children driven to the factory or to 
the Lancasterian school, there to learn all 
that is bad in morals, with little that can 
be even for their temporal benefit—‘ to 
engender by compression, as Mr Burke 
has said, ‘the gaol-fever of the mind.’ 
In the evening, the adults, male and fe- 
male, retire to the beer-shop, leaving the 
children, if so early let loose, still to their 
own fatally exclusive society. This is to 
reverse the natural social state—to ‘ put 
asunder’ those whom the Creator has, for 
the wisest purposes, united in domestic 
association. A recurrence to the Cottage 
System, which we are delighted to see 
becoming fashionable, will, as far as it 
shall proceed, do much ; but even to give 
the reeurrence to the Cottage System fair 
play, A GREAT CHANGE MUST BE MADE IN 
THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. It is notorious 
that the gigantic schools provided for the 
humbler classes have done nothing but 
EVI.” 
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Another vigorous intelligent pro- 
vincial paper, the Bath Herald, 
makes the following observations: —* 


The system of education, without in- 
dustry and without labour, has assuredly 
been tried long enough, and we would 
fearlessly appeal to the honest observer 
whether it has not completely failed— 
whether the criminal courts will not de- 
monstrate that crime has extended in a 
fearful degree to that portion of society in 
which the want of knowledge cannot be 
adduced as the origin of the evil—whether, 
after the multiplication of schools and the 
myriads of tracts which have been disse- 
minated, we have not, at this present mo- 
ment, three millions of paupers, beggars, 
thieves, and prostitutes, to attest the failure 
of this national scheme, however plausible 
and however well-intentioned—whether 
we have not frightful instances of the un- 
feeling indifference of our educated chil- 
dren to any moral responsibility, even in 
that moment of awful import, when the 
terror of approaching judgment ought to 
be supposed to affect the most hardened 
insensibility—whether, even according to 
the admission of the most strenuous ad- 
vocates of education, irreligion and infi- 
delity have not recently spread their con- 
tagion so widely as to make them shud- 
der at the results of their own intended 
benefii—whether, until the present day, 
they had ever heard, in this country, of 
two men professing, in an open court of 
justice, their utter disbelief in the exist- 
ence of a Deity—whether a vast propor- 
tion of the disciples of Hetherington, 
Carlile, and Robert Taylor, are not the 
actual éléeves of National Schools—and, 
finally, whether, in the present temper 
and demoralized condition of the labour- 
ing classes, the doctrines of these men are 
not fatally working into the very vitals of 
Christianity ? 

‘* For ourselves, we can positively as- 
sert that, attending punctually as report- 
ers at public meetings, we have, of late 
years, not been present at one, connected 
with sacred subjects, at. which this spread 
of infidelity has not been at once the sub- 
ject of reproach, lamentation, and dismay. 
And, we should be glad to know among 
what classes do these infamous publica- 
tions find a vent and a circulation? Is it 
among the higher or the middling classes ? 
We answer unhesitatingly—No—lIt is 
among the poorer and the working classes, 
to whose worst passions and feelings they 
are especially addressed. And where have 
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these classes attained the eapability of 
reading them?» Has it been at schools 
where education has been,rpaip ror ? With 
equal promptness and certainty we an- 
swer—No! These classes having the facili- 
ties of gratuitous education, not merely 
held out to them for the benefit of their 
children, but invitingly and pressingly 
urged upon them, would be acting con- 
trary to the influence of their own neces- 
sities—the hourly claims for their utmost 
earnings, if they paid for that which was 
offered gratis! Let any man read the re- 
ports of the various meetings held by Car- 
life or Robert Taylor, as described in the 
public prints, and will he find that their 
audiences have ever been made up of any 
but the poorest and most desperate cha- 
racters in the mass, with the few excep- 
tions of some half dozen persons who have 
perhaps attended from curiosity, or for 
the purpose of combating their doc- 
trines ? 

“ We come now to the results of this 
gratuitous education upon Society, and 
here we are actually overwhelmed with 
the appalling mass of deep-dyed crime, 
ferocious outrage, and violation of pro- 
perty, open disregard of the laws, and 
black ingratitude towards those who are 
using gradually every means in their 
power and under Providence to amelio- 
rate the condition of the labouring classes, 
and hold out profitable advantage to in- 
dustry and good conduct. And here we 
may be allowed to ask, as we have had 
frequent occasion to do before, when in- 
vestigating the causes of the present de- 
moralization, at what period within the 
memory of man, the poor labourer was 
ever better off, either as regarded the 
price of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, or the succour of the wealthy in the 
hour of need ? Low as the present rate of 
‘wages may be, and is, we confess, in some 
poor agricultural districts—we answer, 
upon the authority of the most competent 
and experienced—Never. The propor- 
tion of wages to the prices of food, firing, 
and clothing, was never more in the la- 
bourer’s favour than at the present day.— 
Wheaten bread 5}d. the quartern loaf, 
bacon 43d. per Ib., malt 6s. 6d. per 
bushel, women’s apparel 300 per cent 
lower than some few years since, and 
men’s at an immense reduction—to say 
nothing of the countless charities which 
have started up in every district for the 
relief of want under every exigency of 
childbed, severe weather, and innumer- 
able other casualties. And how are these 
boons met ? We will tell the reader—by 
lawless combinations in every direction 
against their employers and benefactors— 
by incendiarisms, by fiying in the very 


face of that Providence who supplies them 
with food at an easier rate than even their 
great-grandfathers can remember, and by 
even rejecting the very means of growing 
their own subsistence on land offered 
gratuitously, (as in some parish in Sussex 
a short time ago,) because they did not 
choose to undergo the labour of preparing 
the ground! And can any man stand up 
and.pretend that the major part of these 
people cannot read and have not been edu- 
cated at gratuitous schools? Some one may 
do so—but he will obtain but little belief, 
when it is well known that these are 
mostly members of organized societies, as 
regularly provided with rules and enact- 
ments as the National Schools themselves 
—and far better acquainted with the 
doctrines of Carlile, Robt. Taylor, and 
the ‘ Journeyman Bootmaker,’ than with 
their moral and religious obligations. 

“ The Jast branch regards their duties 
to themselves; and here we would ask 
whether riotous excess and sensual de- 
bauchery, in both sexes, were ever, in the 
memory of man, carried to such a pitch 
as at the present day? Whether the ‘ Gin 
Palaces’ of London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester do not speak volumes for the 
truth of our reproaches against the pre- 
sent system of National Education? Whe- 
ther the dishonesty in situations where 
servants have every want supplied to 
them, without any care or forethought 
on their part, does not tell against a sys- 
tem which’ gives education without incul- 
cating the necessity and without supply- 
ing the practice of labour? Whether the 
shameless and menacing applications for 
parish relief do not finally indicate a total 
disregard and loss of all those feelings 
which distinguish the honest and indus- 
trious from the profligate and the repro- 
bate ?” 


These striking and emphatic tes- 
timonies from many other parts of the 
country, to which, if we had room, 
a host of others might be added, may 
be considered as sufficient evidence 
of the perception of the truth for 
which we are contending, among 
practical men of all descriptions. 
But we come now to an overwhelm- 
ing authority on the same subject, 
that furnished by the Parliamentary 
Returns, of the progress of crime 
during the period that the school- 
master has been in operation in Great 
Britain. The Parliamentary Return, 
29th March, 1833, gives the following 
appalling increase of criminal com- 
mittals in England and Wales, during 
the last one-and-twenty years, 
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1812— 6,576 1823—12,263 
1813— 7,164 1824—13,698 
1814— 6,390 1825—14,437 
1815— 7,818 1826—16,137 

. 1816— 9,091 1827-—17,924 
1817—13,932 1828—16,564 
1818—13,567 1829—18,675 
1819—14,254 1830—18,107 
1820—13,710 1831—19,647 
1821—13,115 1832—20,829. 
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Thus it appears that crime has 
more than tripled in the last twenty 
years, during which time more has 
been done for the education of the 
poor, than in the whole previous 
periods of Eaglish history; and that 
the increase has gone on at anaccele- 
rated ratio during the last seven or 
eight; when the children upon whom 
the great experiment was made, may 
be supposed to have been growing 
up to manhood, and engaged in the 
business of life. Nor can it be said 
that this extraordinary increase has 
been owing to any greater vigilance 
in the prosecution of crimes, or any 
greater laxity in the committal of 
prisoners, for every practical man in 
England knows, that the unwilling- 
ness to give information concerning 
offences, has greatly increased of late 
years, from theapprehension of being 
involved in expense ; and the propor- 
tion of convictions to committals, as 
shewn in the same Parliamentary 
paper, is pretty uniform through the 
whole period, being throughout about 
two-thirds of the committals. 

In Scotland the same accurate data 
do not exist for an estimate of the 
progress of popular corruption, be- 
cause Parliamentary Returns of all 
committals and convictions have 
only recently been commenced ; but 
enough is to be found to shew that 
it has been still more rapid. In 1803, 
the Lord Advocate Hope stated in 
his place in Parliament, that there 
were more persons convicted in one 
Quarter Sessions at Manchester, than 
in Scotland in a whole twelvemonth ; 
and the experience of every person 
who recollects those days of com- 
parative innocence, must bear out 
the assertion. It was not unusual 


for the Circuit, even at Glasgow, to 
have only three or four cases to dis- 
pose of; and within the memory of 
man, it met and separated, even in 
the great western metropolis, after 
one case only, which was that of 
an unhappy young woman for con- 
cealment of pregnancy. Since that 
time, however, the progress of 
crime bas been so rapid, that not 
a Circuit now elapses without from 
one hundred to a hundred and 
fifty persons being brought to the 
bar in that city; and notwith- 
standing all this, the inferior judges 
are equally overwhelmed by the in- 
crease of their criminal labours. 
Four years ago, a winter circuit was, 
from the vast accumulation of pri- 
soners, established at Glasgow: but 
already the drain which it opened 
has become imperceptible, and the 
Spring Circuit has its array of a 
hundred and twenty criminals as be- 
fore. Mr Alison has stated in the 
Preface to his Treatise on the Scotch 
Criminal Law, that “ probably as 
many prisoners have been tried in 
Scotland from 1814 to 18382, as from 
the institution of the Court of Justi- 
ciary in 1532 to that time;”’ and 
every one practically acquainted with 
these matters, must be convinced 
that the remark, how startling soever, 
is too well founded. Butit is need- 
less to accumulate authorities; a 
recent Parliamentary Return esta- 
blishes the fact beyond dispute. 

It.. appears from a Return, 4th 
March, 1833, that, in 1832, thefe were 
committed. for trial in Scotland, 


no less than . ° 2431 
Convicted, é . 1577 
Acquitted, é 164 


Liberated shortly after committal, 539 
Now, the population of England 
and Wales by the Census of 1833, 


was . ° 13,894,000* 
The committals, 19,647 
Population of Scotland, 2,365,000 
Its committals, 2,431 


Thus the population of England 
and Wales is to its committals as 
14,000 to 193, or as 1 to 700 nearly, 
while that of Scotland is to its com- 
mittals as 2,350 is to 2}, or as 1 to 





* England, 
Wales, 


‘ 13,089,000 
; 805,000 


13,894,000 
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940 nearly. This of itself demon- 
strates how rapidly Scotland within 
the last thirty years has gained on its 
more opulent neighbour in this un- 
enviable distinction. But, in truth, 
this difference in favour of Scotland 
is apparent only, not real ; for it arises 
chiefly from the greater care be- 
stowed by the committing magis- 
trates in Scotland, who are all pro- 
fessional lawyers, than in England, 
where many of them serve gratui- 
tously, and are private gentlemen. 
It may safely be concluded, there- 
fore, that the proportion of crime to 
the population is as high in Scotland 
as England ; an astounding and al- 
most incomprehensible fact, consi- 
dering how large a proportion of 
Caledonia is in a simple agricultural 
or pastoral state, where crime is ex- 
tremely rare, and clearly demon- 
strating that the depravity of its 
great towns, to make up the average, 
must be even greater than in the 
Great Babylon of the Southern Em- 


e. 

There is another deplorable fact 
which illustrates the same change. 
In London, the number of public 
houses is one fifty-sixth of the whole 
houses: In Glasgow, it appears from 
Mr Cleland’s late invaluable publica- 
tion, it is now one-twelfth.* In Eng- 
land crime has more than tripled 
during the last twenty years; in 
Scotland, it has during the same 

riod, at an average, increased at 
east five—in the great towns probably 
eight fold. Whatever the School- 
master may have done for our ma- 
nufacturing population, he has at 
least proved but a feeble safeguard 
— the temptations of vice and 

e passion for whisky. 

In Ireland the greatest possible 
exertions have been made during the 
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last twenty years, and with the most 
general success, to educate the 
people. Between the rivalry of the 
two contending religions to obtain 
proselytes, and the benevolent efforts 
of the clergy and landholders of 
both persuasions, more has been 
done during that time to teach the 
poor to read than in any former pe- 
riod of Irish history. Arthur Youn 

and Mr Wakefield long ago shonreed 
that the ignorance of the Irish was 
by no means the greatest evil, for 
that a large proportion of them could 
read; but that they were almost 
totally destitute of any books that 
could do them good, and that the 
adventuresof Moll Flanders, or some 
such edifying history of a prostitute 
or robber, was generally the only in- 
tellectual food which they received. 
Since that time the efforts made to 
educate the Irish have been uninter- 
rupted and incessant; and so far 
have they penetrated, that Mr Weld 
tells us, in his interesting account of 
Killarney, that it is not unusual to 
see little schools in the wilds of 
Kerry, in which the fern forms the 
roof, and the rocks the seats and table 
of the humble establishment, a fact 
which the author himself witnessed 
in that county twenty years ago. 
How have these prodigious efforts 
for the education of the poor been 
rewarded by their results upon the 
moral and political condition of the 
people ? We will not appeal to the 
Coercion Act ; we will not appeal to 
the admission in the late ministerial 
pamphlet, that “the only question 
was, whether the whole of Ireland 
was to relapse into the sanguinary 
barbarism of Abyssinia ;”+ we would 
only request our readers to cast their 
eyes on the stupendous catalogue 
quoted below, + taken from the Par- 





*Cleland’s Stat. Tables of Glasgow, p. 72. 
+ Reform and Reformed Parliament, p. 6. 
¢ Crimes in Ireland. 


Years—1831. 1832. 
M urder, = - * 210 a 248 
Robbery, - - - 1,478 ” 1,172 
Burglary, - - - 534 “ 844. 
Burning houses, - - 466 - 571 
Houghing cattle, ~ - 293 - 295 
Ribbon assaults, ~  - 885 * 1,080 
Riot, . -“ ~ 149 “ 201 


Carried forward, 


4015 
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liamentary Return, 14th March, 1833, 
from which they will see that the 
sum-total of crimes in Ireland is 
about 15,000 in a year, of which, in 
the year 1832, no less than 248 were 
murders, 1,172 robberies, attacks on 
houses 1,675, burning houses 571, 
burglaries 844, rapes 212. 

Now, it isin vain tosay that Ireland, 
so far as the “ged of reading goes, 
is not a highly educated country. 
Whether they read any thing which 
will do them any good is a totally 
different question. Perhaps most of 
our readers may think that they read 
rather more of agitating speeches 
and inflammatory addresses than 
either their Bible or Prayer-book, 
but be that as it may, it is certain 
that so far as mere education goes, 
they have made unparalleled strides 
in the last twenty years, and such as 
never was witnessed in Ireland, or 
perhaps in any country before. Now, 
in order to perceive the proportion 
which the offences of Ireland bear to 
Great Britain, we must recollect that, 
by the late census, its population in 
1831, was 7,784,000 ;* and that the 
Table given below is, not of the 
criminals , but the offences in the Eme- 
rald Isle. Now, as most of the Irish 
crimes are committed in large bodies 
or » it is certainly no exagge- 
ration to say, that if there were 
13,753 crimes committed in Ireland 
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in 1832, there were at least double 
that number, or 27,506 criminals en- 
gaged in their perpetration, Proba- 
ly there were a great many more; 
but as we wish rather to be within 
than without the mark, let us take it 
at that number. 
It results from this, that there 
were in Ireland in 1832 
At least . 27,506 criminals. 
ey 7,784,000. 
hich gives a proportion of 
7,984 to 274, or 290 to 1 nearly. I¢ 
is true the Irish return is of crimes 
rpetrated, not persons committed, 
ike the English and Scotch; but 
when it is recollected what vast 
numbers of posnene are generally 
engaged in offences in that country, 
it is certainly no exaggeration to say, 
that the committals, if the police of 
the country had been such as to ren- 
der the sppeepannien of the crimi- 
nals tolerably certain, would have 
been at least in the same proportion. 
These facts are of the utmost, we 
may add, the most paramount impor- 
tance upon this subject. They prove 
that crime is tripling in twenty years 
in England, increasing at least five 
fold during the same period’in Scot- 
land, and probably multiplying six 
fold in the same time in Ireland. 
This proportion is in the highest 
degree ming. Mr Malthus has 
long terrified the world by his cele« 





Brought forward, 
Illegal notice, - . 
Rape, - - - ‘a 
Illegal meeting, ~ > 
Injury to property, - 
Stealing cattle, - - 
Abduction, - 
Attacks on houses, - 
Serious assaults, - - 
Firing with intent to kill, 
Illegal oaths, - 
Robbery of arms, 
Demanding of arms, 
Appearing in arms, 
Firing into dwellings, 
Waylaying, - - 
Levelling ground, 
Turning up ground, 
Cutting and maiming, 
Infanticide, 
Compulsory driving, 
Assaults, ~ 2 


* Parliamentary Returns, 8th May, 1833,. 





4015 4411 
1,798 - 2,086 
200 - 212 
1,792 ” 422 
657 - 729 
486 - 387 
30 - 38 
2,296 - 1,675 
121 - 161 
125 - 209 
981 - 171 
678 - 186 
135 - 24 
30 - 17 
24 - 8 
7 - 16 
247 - 79 
66 - 20 
1 - 4 
5 - 17 
4 Resistance to tithe, 49 
2,981 - 2,790 
16,669 a 13,701 
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brated view of the multiplying power 
of population, and all our philosophers 
have stood aghast at the power of 
duplication in the human species in 
twenty-five years; but what is this 
to the triplication of crime in one 
part of the empire, and its quadru- 
plication in another, in a still shorter 
period? Why, if things continue at 
this rate, we shall have crime going 
on not as the square, but the cube ; 
in twenty years, the criminals will 
be 60,000 annually in England, in 
forty years 180,000, in sixty years 
540,000, in eighty years 1,620,000, 
in a century 4,860,000, or nearly a 
third of the whole existing popula- 
tion! It is needless to say that 
such a result is utterly inconsistent 
with social existence; a system 
fraught with such consequences 
must in a short time destroy itself ; 
it merely illustrates the fearfully 
rapid progress which crime is ma- 
king amongst us in an age when 
education has existed to an unparal- 
leled extent among the people, and 

eater charitable exertions have 

en made for their improvement 
and amelioration than in any former 
age of the world. 

This rapid increase of crime is out 
of all proportion to the augmentation 
either of the numbers of the people, 
the national wealth, or the national 
revenue. From the Tables quoted 
below,* it appears that since 1812 the 
population has increased somewhat 

~more than a half; that the national 
expenditure has declined from nine- 
ty-four to fifty millions, nearly a half 
of its former amount; that the ex- 
ports only have risen from thirty- 
three to sixty millions, or nearly 
doubled ; the imports only increased 
about a seventh; the poor’s rates 
increased about a sixth in money, 
or somewhat less than doubled, if 
estimated in grain ; whereas the cri- 
minals have more than tripled. The 
increase of crime, therefore, is be- 
yond all comparison greater than the 
augmentation in any other particu- 
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lar; and it has even far outstripped 
the rate of our exports, aided as they 
have been by toe steam-engine, the 
steam-power looms, and the incalcu- 
lable improvements of machinery. 

We do not lay this prodigious in- 
crease in crime in so short a time 
entirely upon the Schoolmaster. If 
itall Jay upon his shoulders, he would 
be crushed to the earth by its weight. 
We are quite aware how many con- 
curring causes have been at work to 
produce the deplorable result: we 
are fully sensible of the tendency 
of a long-continued peace; of the 
vast increase of manufactures, the 
growth of our large cities, and many 
other circumstances, in producing the 
general effect. But what we take our 
stand upon is this: That experience 
has now proved that the mere edu- 
cation of the poorer classes, without 
any care of their religious principles, 
has had no sensible effect in coun- 
teracting the influence of these de- 
moralizing circumstances, or pre- 
venting, by the extension of know- 
ledge and mental resources, the 

owth of human depravity. This 
is demonstrated as clearly as that 
two and two make four; happy if 
it could be safely said that the in- 
fluence of such merely scientific 
education has only been negative, 
and that it has not positively add- 
ed to the sum-total of general wick- 
edness. 

Itis not surprising that such has 
been the result. The whole system 
of the Educationists has been built 
upon a wrong foundation. 

The chief object of Lord Brougham 
and the philosophic set of educa- 
tionists has been to extend the inte/- 
lectual powers and scientific know- 
ledge of the labouring classes. It is 
for this reason that they have made 
such extraordinary efforts to increase 
the means of acquiring such infor- 
mation. We have had Labourers’ In- 
stitutes, Mechanics’ Reading-rooms, 
Penny Magazines, Penny Cyclopx- 
dias, Education Societies, Lectures 








1811. 1821. 1831. 
* Population of England, and Wales, 
and Scotland, - - 10,942,000 12,609,000 16,537,000 
‘National Expenditure, - L.94,360,000° L. 54,414,000 L.50,056,000 
Imports, - - 37,613,000 81,515,900 44,815,000 
) Exports, - - - 33,299,000 37,820,000 60,492,000 
Poor’s Rates, - 6,100,000 6,800,000 7,000,000 
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on Natural Philosophy, Astronomy 
made Easy, Treatises on Political 
Economy, and every sort of institu- 
tion and composition set on foot, by 
all classes of Whigs, from the Lord 
Chancellor downwards, in order to 


o* full developement to the intel- , 


ectual powers and reasoning facul- 
ties of the lower orders, and enable 
them all to understand Bacon, New- 
ton, and Adam Smith. That these 
efforts were philanthropic, we admit; 
that they were natural to men of 
studious and learned habits, who 
judged of others by themselves, may 
be conceded; but that they were 
founded upon a gross misconception 
of human nature, must be evident to 
every one practically or theoretical- 
ly acquainted with the human mind 
is evident, and that they have total- 
ly failed, is now placed beyond dis- 
pute by the result. 

Sense and imagination hold forth 
instant gratification, to which all are 
alive, because they are the lever by 
which nature intended the great 
mass of mankind, in every class of so- 
ciety, should be governed. Thought 
and intellect hold forth instant la- 
bour and difficulty ; require years of 
toil and erection; promise in the 
end a gratification intelligible only 
to a most limited class of men in any 
rank of life, because they were ne- 
ver meant to guide more than a small 
portion of society. It is utterly pre- 
posterous to suppose that intellec- 
tual pleasures, never at any time ca- 

ble of being felt by more than one 
in ten, and attended in the outset 
with such distasteful qualities, can, 
when left to themselves, stand for a 
moment in competition with those 
of sense or fancy,—with licentious 
novels, demoralizing poetry, infidel 
abuse, levelling misrepresentation. 
No doubt, among every thousand of 
mankind, there may possibly be 
found a hundred who will derive 
pleasure from the. discoveries of 
science, or the pursuits of literature 
and philosophy, but unquestionably 
there will never be found more than 
that number. The remaining nine- 
tenths will be accessible only to phy- 
sical enjoyments, or excitation of 
the fancy. This is not peculiar to 
the lower orders; it pervades alike 
every walk of life,—the Peers, the 
Commons, the Church, the Bar, the 
Army. Noman ever found @ fifth 
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part of his acquaintances, even in 
the most cultivated and intellectual 
classes, who really derived pleasure 
from the pursuits of the understand- 
ing, or would prefer them to other 
enjoyments, if they could abandon 
them without risk to their profes- 
sional prospects. We cannot expect 
in ploughmen or weavers, a degree 
of intellectual capacity which we 
look for in vain at the Bar or in the 
House of Commons. 

A father sends his son to Paris, 
and those acquainted with the se- 
ductions and allurements of that 
great mart of profligacy, warn hjm 
of the dangers to which he would be 
exposed in the midst of every thing 
calculated to entrance the imagina- 
tion, and captivate the senses. But 
the sturdy old educationist replies, 
“ Never fear the gambling-houses, 
he has got Locke with him; never 
fear the theatres, he has the La- 
bourers’ Institutes; never fear the 
Palais Royal, he has the Penny Ma- 
gazine; never fear the Danseuses, he 
can read Bacon.” What shéuld we 
say to a man in private life who 
should speak and act in this manner ? 
Yet this is precisely what Lord 
Brougham and the education-mad 
set have done, when they poured at 


once and universally into the minds (go 


of the working-classes the means of © 
reading, not only without any effort 


to induce them to select what is il 


good in preference to what is bad in 
human composition, but a complete 
and careful abstinence from the only 
antidote really capable of grappling, 
among the multitude, with the al- 
lurements of passion,—the influence 
of Religion. 

If you do not instruct the people, 
say the advocates of the Education ~ 
System, you leave them to the un- 
disturbed control of their senses, 
which require no tuition; youdebar 
them from all intellectual enjoy- 
ments which might counteract or 
counterbalance their influence, and 
necessarily subject them to the go- 
vernment of their passions. The ar- 
gument is plausible, and has misled 
many a benevolent and good man; 
but the sophism it contains is obvi- 
ous. It presupposes that the edu- 
cated are admitted only to pure and 
mentul pleasures ; that no corruption 
or sensual excitement can enter by 


the portals of the Press ; that at the in- 
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+tellectual feast, nothing but whole- 
some and salutary viands are set 
forth; and that, if the people only are 
allowed to get in, they cannot fail to 
be both improved and strengthened 
by the banquet. Alas! experience 
has now proved, what principle 
might have from the first anticipa- 
ted, that the most tempting dishes 
are the most dangerous,—the most 
salutary the least attractive; that 
there is poison in the cup, and that, 
without the utmost care to separate 
the good from the bad, by incessantly 
enforcing the principles of religion, 
nothing but disease and death can fol- 
low the feast. It is demonstrated by 
the result of the experiment, tried on 
the greatest scale in this country, that 
Education, in an old and complete 
community, if not perpetually placed 
under the safeguard of Religion,— 
if not attended with rigorous safe- 
guards against the intermixture of 
error, will be perverted from the 
greatest of all blessings to the great- 
est of all curses; that the Press will 
become an engine of vast power for 
the introduction of infidelity, dis- 
content, profligacy, and corruption 
among the people; and that, under 
the influence of this mighty solvent, 
all the safeguards of religion and 
virtue will speedily give way, and 
one unbridled torrent of licentious- 
ness overwhelm the land. 

The great error of the philosophi- 
cal party on this subject, consists in 
this, that they supposed that what 
they took pleasure in themselves, 
every one else would take pleasure 
in; and that Bacon, Newton, and 
Locke would prove as effectual a 
counterpoise to sensual allurements 
or guilty excitation in the whole la- 
bouring population, as it did in Her- 
schel, or Brewster, or Babbage, or 
Whewell, or Professor Forbes, or 
Ivory, or such gifted spirits. They 
saw every here and there an indivi- 
dual or a family among the lower 
orders, who lived in the sober shade 
of study and retirement, and were 
most virtuous and exemplary citi- 
zens; and they figured to themselves 
a world composed of persons of the 
same description, and saw no bounds 
to the delights of the prospect. They 
beheld the lamp of knowledge burn- 
ing in the workshop of every mecha- 
nic, and lightening the labours of 
every ptbugianns cheering the so- 


litude of the pastoral valley, and pu- 
rifying the corruptions of the crowd- 
ed city; dignifying the retirement of 
the poor artisan, and softening the 
pride of the lordly politician.* The 
prospect was enchanting, the vision 
captivating, the dream delightful; 
it had but one fault—it was totally 
impracticable. The idea of the la- 
bouring poor being generally either 
brought to understand, or taking the 
slightest interest in, or being in the 
least the better of philosophical in- 
formation, is a Utopia not one whit 
less extravagant than the Vision of 
Sir Thomas More, or the El Dorado 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. No doubt 
there will always be found a certain 
number of individuals in the hum- 
blest, equally as the highest ranks, 
who will take an interest in such 
pursuits, and feel, in the recreation 
they afford, a counterpoise to the 
allurements of sense; but their num- 
ber ean never exceed three or four 
in the hundred. Upon the remain- 
ing ninety-five or ninety-six, they 
will produce no sort of impression 
whatever ; they will never effect the 
slightest lodgment in their mind; 
but, disregarding such dry and un- 
interesting topics, the great bulk of 
mankind will fly to the journalist or 
the romance-writer, to abuse of their 


superiors, raillery at the Church, or - 


invectives at the Government, which 
never fail to console them for the 
inequality of fortune; or stimulants 
to the passions, which the weakest 
intellect can understand. 

The Penny Magazines, Penny Cy- 
clopeedias, &c. which have recent- 
ly issued under the direction of the 

reat Central Societies in London 
or the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, are certainly a great acquisi- 
tion to the amusement of such of 
the poor as will read them, and they 
may have diffused much useful prac- 
tical knowledge amongst them ; but 
in a moral point of view, they have 
been and are nearly totally useless. 
It is not by being told about the 
caves at Elephanta, and the size of 
the Pyramids; the Upas Tree, and 
the Falls of Niagara; the diameter of 
the Earth, and the satellites of Jupi- 
ter ; the architecture of Athens, and 
the pone _ he <4 —_ of 
Hastings, and the height of the es, 
that the labouring Sane are to be 
taught the regulation of their pas- 
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sions, the subjugation of their wick- 
ed propensities, or the means of 
withstanding the innumerable sen- 
sual temptations by which they are 
surrounded. They may amuse an 
hour, but they will not improve a 
life ; they may interest the imagina- 
tion, they will not correct the heart. 
Such desultory and diverting scraps 
of knowledge form a great fund of 
entertainment when superadded to 
the foundation of a thorough moral 
and religious education; they are 
very amusing to all ranks ; but is it 
by amusement that the duties of life 
‘are to be learned, or the fortitude 
acquired to resist its temptations and 
discharge its duties? No; it is re- 
ligion which must form the basis of 
every system of education which is 
to be really beneficial, and if that 
one —- is awanting, all that 
is mingled in thecup will be speedily 
turned to poison. 

The circumstance which so soon 
brings about the woful change, and 
speedily obliterates all the beneficial 
effects of mere intellectual informa- 
tion, when addressed to mankind in 
general, is the infinite superiority 
of the immediate attractions which 
inflammatory and alluring publica- 
tions present to any which works of 
knowledge or utility can offer, and 
the total inadequacy of mere intel- 
lectual pleasures to stand their 

ound, in the great mass of man- 

ind, against the seductions of a ro- 
mantic or corrupt imagination. This 
is an element in the case which the 
| roca educationists appear to 

ave never for one moment contem- 
plated, but which, nevertheless, lies 
at the foundation of the whole ques- 
tion. They seem to have taken it 
for granted that they were for ever 
to have the entire moulding of the 
public mind, the exclusive direction 
of their studies, and that the labour- 
ing classes would never read any 
thing but what issued from the 
presses of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. They 
never imagined, what has turned out 
to be the fact, that no sooner were 
the portals opened without any pre- 
cautions against the admission of evil, 
than vice and co on would rush 


in ; that the inherent depravity of the 
human soul would give them a hearty 
welcome ; and that at the gates formed 
by philosophic benevolence, sensual: 
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corruption or political extravagance 
would finda ready entrance. They 


never recollected, that while they 
were printing the Penny Cyclopx- 
dia, another press might be throwing 
off Harriet Wilson; while they were 
circulating the Labourers’ Institutes, 
another set might be disseminating 
the Black Dwarf: while they were 
dreaming of Bacon, a more numer- 
ous body might be thinking of Paine; 
while they were composing the Pen- 
ny Magazine, a more popular publi- 
cation might be got up in the shape 
of * The Woman of Pleasure.” 

It is an observation, as Captain 
Hall observes, which is to be heard 
on board every steam-boat, that 
“ steam navigation is as yet only in 
its infancy.” With equal truth, and 
still more important consequences, 
it may be observed, that the Press 
is but in its infancy; and that all 
the great effects which we have wit- 
nessed and are witnessing from that 
discovery, are nothing to what may 
be anticipated from it at no distant 
period. Hitherto the torrent of po- 
pular passion has been mainly direct- 
ed to political objects; it is against 
the boroughmongers, the Peers, the 
Bishops, the Clergy, and the Land- 
holders, that the tempest has been 
turned, and we have seen with what 
facility it has already accomplished ~ 
a prodigious revolution in Govern- 
ment, The Church, as the chief 
guardian of public morals, is the 
next object, and it is not difficult to 
prophesy what erelong’ will be its 
fate. But suppose all these enemies 
destroyed, and political animosity 
stilled by the acquisition of all its 
objects, what is to be the nezt result 
of the movement ? Will the educated 
millions, habituated to the s 
and highly seasoned food of poli 
cal excitation, return to the simple 
and homely though salutary fare of 
former times—to the Bible, the Pil- 
re Progress, or Blair’s Sermons? 

e ardently hope it may prove so, 
but experience forbids the expecta- 
tion that such will be the case. 
There is too much reason to fear 
that a very different result will fol- 
low; that the myrmidons of the 
Press who now live by fanning the 
gales of political, will then seek a 


_ subsistence in exciting thesensual or 


malignant passions; that the tem- 
pest Srhich has overthrown all politi- 
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cal, will next be directed against all 
moral restraint; that private scandal, 
individual abuse, obscene excita- 
tion, or profligate interest, will 
become the universal objects of de- 
sire ; and the nation of Shakespeare 
and Newton sink under the vulgarity 
of American journalism, or the cor- 
ruptions of Parisian sensuality. 
Already this second effect is be- 
coming conspicuous. Contemporary 
with the political excitement, which 
forms its main stay and support, 
what a mass of profligacy, obscenity, 
infidelity, and calumny, is now issu- 
ing from the lower departments of 
the Press! You can hardly take up 
one of the popular newspapers of 
the lower class without finding an 
unceasing tirade against every 
thing that is sacred in religion, or 
venerable in the State; against the 
Bishops, the Clergy, the Aristocracy, 
the Government. What signifies it 
to the editors of such journals that 
their falsehoods are exposed, their 
calumnies refuted, their arguments 
answered next day by the respect- 
able portion of the Whig and Tory 
Press? TZheir readers never see or 
hear of such productions any more 
than of the Greek or Roman writers; 
and their unceasing calumnies and 
abuse are deemed unanswerable, be- 
cause their supporters never will 
read an answer. But this is not all. 
It is not generally known to our 
readers out of the metropolis, what 
immense manufactories of infidelity 
and exciting sensuality there exist, 
and to what an extent they are dif- 
fused in the cheapest form through 
the great towns of the empire.* But 
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the truth is, that a periodical li- 
centious literature is established in 
London, which issues as regularly 
weekly from the Press as Saturday 
comes round. Great part of these 
publications profess to detail the in- 
trigues and vices of the aristocracy, 
illustrated, of course, by appropriate 
cuts and innuendos. They are sold 
for a few pence each, and thus serve 
the double purpose of exciting the 
passions, and increasing the revolu- 
tionary sentiments of the labouring 
classes. The host of works of that 
description with which the Parisian 
Press abounds are instantly transla- 
ted; lithography lends its aid to the 
owers of description, and colour- 
ing completes what imagination had 
figured. The most popular licenti« 
ous works of the age of Charles IL, 
from Rochester's Poems downwards, 
are reprinting, and regularly issued 
in weekly numbers, to a class never 
reached by the profligacy of the Ca- 
valiers; and memoirs, narrating, with 
appropriate engravings, the sixty- 
eight intrigues of one of the most 
licentious of their valets with his 
mistresses and their ladies’ maids, 
are regularly issued in weekly num- 
bers, for the edification of the foot- 
men and femmes de chambre of Lon- 
don, and the numerous class whom 
the Schoolmaster has trained to 
mental activity in the metropolis. 
As any one might have anticipated, 
but the Whig educationists never 
foresaw, the people, accustomed to 
the excitement of political or sen- 
sual extravagance, have little taste 
for the philosophical disquisitions 
and learned tracts with which they 





* The labours of these metropolitan propagandists have extended to Scotland ; and 


the deluge of immoral publications, through the agency of pedlars and packmen, 
has been so great, that it has attracted the notice of our legal authorities, and for the 
first time in the history of our criminal jurisprudence, several convictions of persons 
for vending obscene publications appear in the Scottish Parliamentary Return for 
1832. See Return, 4th March, 1832. 

+ The exertions of the Parisian Press in this line are known over all the world. 
Captain Bower, a liberal writer, mentions, in his Jate Voyage in the Pacific, that as 
soon as the revolution in South America was complete, these works were all éranslated 
into Spanish, and adorned with appropriate coloured lithographic prints, and sent 
out by ship-loads, to improve the morals and cool the passions of Chili and Lima. 
Damont mentions, that such was the spirit of propagandism of the French in the 
outset of the Revolution, that the Constituent Assembly would willingly have charged 
itself with the formation of constitutions for all nations. With equal truth it may 
-be said, that the Parisian Press would now willingly undertake the furnishing of 
licentious works for every nation on earth, and in the Janguage of every people ; they 


have set up a manufactory for polyglot obscenity. 
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are furnished by the scientific coad- 
jutors of the Lord Chancellor. The 
operatives of Manchester lately sta- 
ted in one of their public manifes- 
toes, in allusion to the Penny Maga- 
zine, and such productions, “ we are 
anxiously looking for a new system 
of social organization, in harmony 
with the lights of the age, and Lord 
Brougham thinks to stop our mouths 
with kangaroos.” If it were not for 
the unfortunate consequences with 
which this mania has been attended, 
and the total inefficacy of the scientific 
barrier which its authors are now 
seeking to oppose to its devastation, 
it would be one of the happiest sub- 
jects of the novelist’s satire, or the 
poet’s ridicule, They put us in mind 
of the admirable picture in Old 
Mortality of the corresponding 
frenzy of the Covenant: would 
that we had a Sir Walter to crush 
by ridicule, the still more perilous 
mania of the present times! Well 
may the political fanatics of these 
days say to their scientific instruc- 
tors, with old Mause and the reli- 
gious fanatics of Bothwell Brig, 
“ The mouths of fasting multitudes 
are crammed wi’ fuzenless bran, in- 
stead of the sweet word in season; 
and mony a hungry starving crea- 
ture, when he sits down ona Sunday 
forenoon to get something that may 
warm him to the great work, has a 
dry clatter of science driven about 
his lugs.”* 

It is but too apparent, therefore, 
to what the heedless education of 
the people, and the deplorable de- 
lusion that they would be sufficient- 
ly protected from the corruptions of 
the press, by being well crammed 
with Locke and Bacon, science and 
philosophy, is rapidly leading. In 
the higher ranks, it has induced a 
general infirmity of judgment ; a dis- 
taste for the exertion of the intellect 
or the reasoning powers; an undue 
ascendency of the imagination, and 
a most prejudicial preference of 
works of fancy or speculation over 
those of reason and information. In 
the lower, it has produced effects of 
2 similar kind, but infinitely more 
disastrous. Falling suddenly upon 
a dense and corrupted population in 
great cities, who were destitute of 
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all the safeguards against the abuses 


to which it ny a be perverted, it 
has aggrayated tenfold the demo- 
ralizing circumstances of their situa- 
tion; established a great steam-power- 
loom for the production of profliga- 
cy, and opened millions of portals 
for its speedy and easy introduction 
into the human mind., No sooner 
were the gates opened, without any 
precautions against the perilous in- 
mates who might find an entrance, 
than the inherent depravity of the 
human heart asserted its wonted and 
well-known ascendency over the vir 
tuous propensities ; vice and profli- 
gacy advanced with a geometrical 
progression, and the age in which 
the greatest exertions on record had 
been made for the education of the 
people, was that in which falsehood 
and error made the most alarming 
progress, sophistry and delusion most 
extensively prevailed, vulgar licen- 
tiousness most enormously increa- 
sed, and religion and morality were 
most effectually banished from their 
sway over the human heart. 


It is to the combined influence of 
these circumstances, increasing at an 
accelerated ratio of late years from 
the arrival at manhood of the mil- 
lions awakened into political activity 
by the education mania, that we 
ascribe the recent overthrow of the 
Constitution, and the present deplo- 
rable prospects, not only of order 
and freedom, but religion, morality, 
science, and philosophy, in the Bri- 
tish empire. Although the literature 
addressed to the higher and middlin 
orders was of a more refined an 
elevated kind than in any former era, 
their manners unquestionably more 
pure, and their conduct more up- 
right than in any former period of 
our history, yet they were in agreat 
degree destitute of the firmness and 
solidity of judgment which was re- 
quisite to bring them safe through 
the perilous and disorganizing pe- 
riod which was approaching. Ima- 
gination, refined and elegant imagi- 
nation, if you will, but still imagina- 
tion, had been nursed up to an undue 
and perilous degree; and it is not 
by the imagination that the decision 
of character is acquired which is ne- 
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cessary to combat a revolution. The 
higher ranks were themselves ina 
great degree seduced by the airy 
visions which were afloat for the re- 

neration of society; they accele- 
Fated the advances of convulsion al- 
most as much by their uninformed 
philanthropy, as the lower did by 
their undisguised profligacy ; and by 
a thousand well-meant, but vision- 
ary, unnecessary, and ruinous inno- 
vations, weakened the attachments 
of men to existing institutions at the 
very time when they were threaten- 
ed by a furious assault from the pas- 
sions and the prejudices suddenly 
awakened in the great body of the 
people; by the fatal, because un- 
guarded, extension to them of ge- 
neral education, and a licentious 
ress. Thus imagination and phi- 
anthropy unnerved the higher, while 
assion and corruption let loose the 
ower ranks ; and between the two 
has been brought about that deplo- 
rable catastrophe, which so sudden- 
ly overthrew the British Constitu- 
tion, and has poured into the mighty 
limbs of its empire those streams of 
corruption, which must eventually 
reduce them to the dust, covering, 
though they do, the earth with their 
remains. 

If it were merely the infirmity of 
judgment, philanthropic speculation, 
and visionary innovations of the 
higher ranks,which were to be dread- 
re 4 the evil, how serious soever, 

-would, to all appearance, cure itself. 
As long as religion and virtue, wis- 
dom and taste, knowledge and learn- 
ing, preside over the education of 
the highly instructed classes, and 
call to their aid the lights and the 
genius of former days, the process 
of national decline must be slow, and 
may possibly be averted. Ephe- 
meral and flimsy as is the literature 
of the day; addressed as it is almost 
exclusively to the imagination ; grie- 
vously as it has thrown into the 
shade the immortal works of our 
literature with the great body of 
readers, yet still as long as the habits 
of mind and taste of our youth are 
formed at the great fountains of hu- 
man lore, and Christianity stands 
with the torch of devotion to illu- 
minate the scene, it is hardly possi- 
ble that irrevocable degradation can 
ensue, and the national thought sink 
for ever into the weakness and cor- 
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ruption of the Byzantine empire. 
The reaction in favour of genius, 
and intellect, and vigour, would, in 
all probability, come; learning and 
power would reassert their supe- 
riority over fancy and imagination ; 
and a far-sighted observer may per- 
haps discern, in the collision of 
thought resulting from the calamities 
of the last three years, symptoms, 
and not unequivocal ones, of its ap- 
proach. 

But we wish we could discern any 
streaks of light indicating the ap- 
proaching dawn, in the deep and 
murky gloom which the Schoolmas- 
ter has thrown over the lower or- 
ders. Here all is darkness thick as 
midnight ; darkness that may be felt. 
By the aid of national schools, and 
Mechanics’ Reading-rooms ; of La- 
bourers’ Institutes, and scientific lec- 
tures ; of Penny Magazines, and la- 
boured informations, the people have 
been generally and fatally withdrawn 
from the only species of knowledge 
which can be universally useful—the 
study of their moral and religious du- 
ties. The consequence has been, an 
increase of crime, an extension of 
profligacy, a growth of infidelity, a 
spread of corruption, unparalleled 
perhaps in so short atime in any age 
or country. In the general eanidlt, 
science and philosophy, the boasted 
guardians of popular virtue, have 
been instantly beat down, and trod- 
den under foot; and over their 

rostrate but venerable remains, 
icentiousness and profligacy, inso- 
lence and irreligion, conceit and self- 
sufficiency, | oe and prejudice, 
ignorance and presumption, scepti- 
cism and calumny, falsehood and 
scandal, have rushed tumultuously 
in, and effected a secure lodgment 
in the minds of the lower and edu- 
cated, but more than ever ignorant, 
classes of society. Itis the malig- 
nant vapours, which steam upwards 
from this mass of corruption in the 
numerous body of the people, which 
threatens to introduce irremediable 
decay into the whole fabric of so. 
ciety, because it converts into a pro- 
lific source of abomination those 
classes to which hitherto vice has 
been the last to penetrate, and from 
whose energy the regeneration of 
modern society has hitherto been 
owing. Montesquieu has said, and 
the prophecy to all appearance is 
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destined to be verified, that the Bri- 
tish Constitution would perish when 
the legislature was more corrupt 
than the executive. It may be add- 
ed, that the British empire will 
perish, when the lower orders are 
more corrupt than the higher. 

What, then, it may be fairly asked, 
is to be done in the present circum- 
stances? Would you stop the edu- 
cation of the poor ? Would you bring 
back the night of ignorance, with all 
its attendant horrors, upon the hu- 
man race? Is such a design practi- 
cable? Is it desirable? In answer 
to these questions, we answer, cer- 
tainly not. Weare perfectly aware, 
that it is impossible to make the hu- 
man race recede in this particular ; 
and that if it were practicable, it is 
not desirable. Unquestionably edu- 
cation and the press must work out 
their own impurities; the fermenta- 
tion must take place, if the British 
empire should perish during the 
process. 

But what we maintain is this, that 
public instruction must be aided by 
a very different safeguard, and anti- 
dotes to evil very different provided 
from the scientific efforts of the edu- 
cationists. It is neither by Bacon 
nor Newton, nor the Labourers’ In- 
stitutes, nor the Penny Magazine, 
that the tendency of popular educa- 
tion to admit evil pad run riot is to 
be corrected. A phantasmagoria of 
curious and amusing scientific tracts, 
or scraps of information, compiled 
for the diversion of the labouring 
classes, and drawn rapidly by the 
periodical press before their eyes, is 
utterly nugatory as an antidote to 
evil. Itis RELIGION which must stand 
guardian at the gate: it is the Che- 
rubim, whose flaming sword turns 
every way, that guards the entrance. 
Philosophy and science must be left 
to philosophers and the learned : the 
great body of mankind must be 
reached by that only branch of know- 
ledge, which was delivered to all 
indiscrimiaately—the knowledge of 
the Gospel. We hear little of this 
from the educationists: it is studi- 
ously excluded from the course of 
study by the liberal founders of the 
London University ; but, neverthe- 
less, it is the only species of know- 
ledge which is universally inveligr 
ble, which is universally useful, 
which is universally desirable, Nature 
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has destined three or four in every 
thousand to be philosophers ; thirty 
or forty in the same number to be 
learned men; but seven or eight 
hundred to be virtuous citizens, 
faithful husbands, kind parents, and 
good men. She has communicated 
to a few gifted spirits in every age 
the power of enlarging the bounda- 
ries of knowledge: to a wider, but 
still narrow circle, the faculty of ac- 
quiring and enjoying it; but to all, 
the means of discharging their moral 
and religious duties, and passing 
with as little stain as human frailt 
will admit through this scene of trial. 
It is on this basis that every rational 
and useful system of public instruc- 
tion must be founded; any other is 
contrary to the intentions of Nature, 
at variance with the capacities of 
mankind, productive in the end of 
more evil than good. 

It is rumoured that a great project 
for the consolidation and concentra- 
tion of public instruction is in con- 
templation. The details of the al- 
leged project have even made their 
way into the public prints. We shall 
speak to the details of the project 
when they are officially announced. 
We cannot give credit to the alle- 
gation that a design of corporate 
robbery, and invasion on charitable 
bequests, under the specious name 
of concentration and improvement, 
is ever to emanate from a British 
minister. But, assuming that no- 
thing unconstitutional is intended, 
infinite irreparable mischief may be 
done, if due attention is not paid to 
the due regulation of any general 
system of public instruction which 
is introduced. We have had enough 
of philosophy and the philosopher. 
It is high time that we should learn 
wisdom from experience, and not 
while eternally prating about the 
lights of the age, shew ourselves in- 
ferior in knowledge and observation 
to the most illiterate of Christian 
states. Unless religion is made the 

roundwork of education—unless it 
is interwoven with all its stages from 
first to last—unless pubis instruc- 
tion forms a part of the Religious 
Establishment, and the Schoolmaster 
is made the outwork of the Church, 
all that is done for the extension of 
knowledge will be worse than use- 
less. It will be only opening still 
wider the doors for the admission 
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of corruption, and accelerating, by 
the multiplication of its maladies, 
the dissolution of the empire. But 
if so far from this being done, reli- 
gion is, under the stale pretence of 
not interfering in theological dis- 

utes, or alarming the fears of the 

issenters, excluded from the pro- 
posed Establishment—if our people 
are to be taught to read, without 
any instruction in religious duty, 
and instantly turned out upon the 
streets, with no other protection 
against the seductions of a corrupted 
age but Lord Bacon and the Labour- 
ers’ Institutes—if the extension of 
education is to be made contempo- 
rary with a diminution of the Esta- 
blished Church, or a truckling to the 
infernal cry which is raised for its 
destruction—it does not require the 
gift of prophecy to forsee, that the 
evil done will be incalculable and 
irreparable; that the causes of de- 
moralization, already in such active 
operation amongst us, will be in- 
creased fourfold in efficacy; and that 
amidst the general applause of the 
Revolutionists, and incessant eulo- 
gies on the lights of the age, we shall 
sink finally and for ever into igno- 
rance, sensuality, profligacy, and 
ruin. 

Would that we could stop here, 
and conclude that the Schoolmaster 
may be safely intrusted to the sole 
guardianship of the Church and its 
ministers; and that no restraints on 
the press are necessary to counter- 
act, when the young /eave school and 
enter on the business of life, the se- 
ductions and corruption which are 
so profusely thrown in their way. 
We fear, however, that this cannot 
be done, and that experience will 
prove universally the indispensable 
necessity of some powerful restraints 
on that portion of the press which 
is addressed to those numerous 
classes of society who can only, 
from their poverty, receive the ele- 
ments of instruction, and, conse- 
quently, are destitute of those safe- 
guards against error, which a more 
thorough education, and an acquaint- 
ance with truth and works of stan- 
dard excellence, seldom fail to pro- 
duce. We say this with the utmost 
reluctance, because it is hostile to 
all our wishes and priociples, and 
express it rather as a fear than any 
decided opinion, because the expe- 
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rience of mankind has not hitherto 
been extensive enough on the sub- 
ject to enable any one to give a de- 
cided opinion on the effects of the 
vast new element so lately admitted 
into the frame of society. But ex- 
perience warrants the opinion, that 
the restraints to which every power 
is subjected must be in proportion 
to the peril with which its abuse is 
attended; that men must not be al- 
lowed to fight like children, because 
fractures and death are found to fol- 
low their strife; that armed battal- 
ions must be subjected to a more 
rigorous discipline than unarmed 
citizens; that sailors must not be 
permitted to carry lighted candles 
into the spirit-room, or the powder 
magazine; and that the powers of 
steam must be watched with a de- 
gree of attention nowise requisite in 
superiptending the exertions of men 
or animals. Whether or not these 
principles should be applied to that 
portion of the press which is ad- 
dressed to the comparatively igno- 
rant and inflammable millions of the 
lower orders—or whether know- 
ledge can work out its own impu- 
rities, without destroying society in 
its strife, we leave it to experience 
to determine. But this much is per- 
fectly clear, that if such restraints 
are found necessary in that portion 
of the press, it will be solely in con- 
sequence of its own licentiousness ; 
that the experiment of unrestrained 
freedom has been tried, and failed; 
and that corrupted writers have to 
thank their own depravity for bring- 
ing them under those restraints 
which, in human affairs, must ever 
be imposed on dangerous wicked- 
ness. 

Scotland is the country to which 
the Educationists are never tired of 
referring, in confirmation of their fa- 
vourite tenets in regard to the influ- 
ence of education on public virtue. 
It affords, however, to those who 
really know it, not the slightest coun- 
tenance to their principles, but the 
strongest confirmation oi those which 
we support. Scotland as she was, 
and stiil is, in her rural and pastoral 
districts—and Scotland as she is, in 
her great towns and manufacturing 
counties, are as opposite as light 
and darkness. Would you behold 
Scotland as she was—enter the coun- 
try cottage of the as yet untainted 
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rural labourer; you will see a fru- 
gal, industrious, and contented fa- 
inily, with few luxuries, but fewer 
wants—bound together by the strong- 
est bonds of social affection, fearing 
God, and scrupulous in the discharge 
of every moral and religious duty; 
you will see the young at the village 
school, under the shadow of the 
neighbouring church, inhaling with 
their first breath the principles of 
devotion, aud preparing to follow 
the simple innocent life of their fore- 
fathers, who repose in the neigh- 
bouring churchyard; you will see the 
middle-aged toiling with ceaseless 
industry, to enable them to fulfil the 
engagement contracted by the bro- 
ken sixpence,* or maintain the fa- 
mily with which Providence has 
blest their union; you will see the 
grey-haired seated in the arm-chair of 
old age, surrounded by their children 
and their grandchildren, reading the 
Bible every evening to their assem- 
bled descendants, and every Sunday 
night joining with them in the song 
of praise. Such was, and, in many 
places, still is Scotland under the 
Church, the Schoolmaster, and the 
Bible. Would you behold Scotland 
as she now is in the manufacturing 
districts, under the modern system, 
which is to supersede those anti- 
quated prejudices? Enter the dark 
and dirty change-houses, where 
twelve or fourteen mechanics, with 
pale visages and wan cheeks, are 
assembied on Saturday evening, to 
read the journals, discuss the pro- 
spects of their trades unigyns, and 
enliven a joyless existence, by sing- 
ing, intoxication, and sensuality ;— 
listen to the projects formed for 
throwing vitriol into the eyes of 
some, or intimidating by threats other 
peaceable and industrious citizens ; 
—hearken to the gross and licentious 
conversation—the coarse and reyolt- 
ing projects which are canvassed— 
the ribaldry, and infidelity which is 
poured forth—the licentious songs 
which are sung, the depraved tales 
told, the obscene books read in these 
dens of iniquity—follow them on, as 
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they wander all night from change- 
house to change-house, associating 
with all the abandoned females they 
meet on the streets at these untimely 
hours, drinking a balf-mutchkin here, 
a bottle of porter there, two gills at a 
third station, and indulging, without 
scruple, in presence of each other, 
in all the desires consequent on such 
stimulants and such society. Ob- 
serve them continuing this scene of 
debauchery through all Sunday and 
Sunday night, and returning to their 
work, pale, dirty, unwashed, and 
discontented, on Monday morning, 
having been two nights out of bed, 
absent from their families,and spend- 
ing almost all their earnings in pro- 
fligacy, happy if they have not been 
worked up, at the close of this long 
trainof debauchery, to engage in some 
highway-robbery or housebreaking, 
which consigns many of them to ex- 
ile or the scaffold. Such is Scotland 
under the Schoolmaster, the Jour- 
nalist, and the Distiller; and, grie- 
vous as the picture is, those practi- 
cally acquainted with the habits.of 
many of our manufacturers will not 
deem it overcharged. + 

Scotland is not the only country 
where these principles have been 
exemplified. It is, perhaps, unknown ~ 
to most of our readers, who derive 
their information from the Liberal 

ress only, that in Austria, not only 
is the largest and most compreben- 
sive system of popular instruction 
established, but the duty of educa- 
ting their children is enforced upon 
the humblest peasants by the civil 
magistrate. “ It may well strike us 
with astonishment,” says the liberal 
Dupin, “ to find, that, in the Austrian 
monarchy, popular instruction, is 
much more fully developed, 1 will 
not say thanin France, but than in 
any other country of Europe. In 
England, the schools are only attend- 
ed by a sixteenth of the existing po- 
pulation, whereas in Austria they 
are attended by a thirteenth, in Bo- 
hemia by an eleventh, which is the 
highest proportion in Europe, in 
Styria and Prussia by an eighteenth.’ 





* Bride of* Lammermoor. 


+ We speak of general habits, and the majority of instances only. Doubtless 
there:still: are, even ‘in our greatest towns, many good citizens, who preserve, even 


amidst all the corruptions with which they are surrounded, the religion and virtaés 


of their: fathers. 
$ Dupin, Force Com. de France, i. 52. 
VOL. XXXV. NO. CCXVIII. 
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We hear nothing, however, from the 
Liberals of the education of Austria 
or Prussia, because it is not in de- 
mocratical principles, but their mo- 
ral and religious duties, that their in- 
habitants are instructed. The prin- 
ciples on which their admirable sys- 
tems of public instruction are found- 
ed, are thus explained by the learned 
and able Coussin, in his valuable 
work on the Elementary Education 
of Prussia:—“ Religion is, in my 
eyes, the best, perhaps the only basis 
of popular instruction. I know a 
little of Europe, and have never wit- 
nessed any good popular schools where 
Christianity was awanting. The more 
I reflect on the subject, the more I 
am convinced, with the Directors of 
the Ecoles Normales, and the Mini- 
sterial Counsellors, that we must go 
hand in hand with the clergy, in or- 
der to instruct the people, and make 
religious education a special and 
large part of instruction in our pri- 
mary schools. I am not ignorant 
that these suggestions will sound ill 
in the ears of some, and that in Paris 
I shall be looked on as excessively 
devout; but it is from Berlin, never- 
theless, not Rome, thatI write. He 
who speaks to you is a philosopher, 
one looked on with an evil eye, and 
even persecuted by the priesthood, 
but who knows human nature and 
history too well not to regard reli- 
on as an indestructible power, and 
Christianity, when rightly inculca- 
ted, as an essential instrument for 
civilizing mankind, and a necessary 
support to those on whom society 
imposes hard and humble duties, 
uncheered by the hope of future 
fortune, or the consolations of self- 
love.”* These are the principles on 
which German instruction are found- 
ed—these the real lights of the age ; 
but they are the last of which we 
hear any thing from the soi-disant 
illuminati of this country. 

We add only one other considera- 
tion. We learn in the oldest historical 
work in existence, that God himself 
said to our first parents, “ Of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil 
thou shalt not eat; for the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.” The expression, “thou shalt 
surely die,” is wrong translated ; it 
means, “ thou shalt become liable to 
death,” and such, accordingly, was 
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the fact. These words have been 
to the Jews a stumblingblock, to 
the Greeks foolishness; but, six 
thousand years after they were spo- 
ken, the experience of mankind is 
beginning to prove their truth, and 
develope their import. They mean, 
apparently, that man is unable of 
himself to withstand the choice of 

ood and evil; that, unaided, he will 
in general choose the latter, because 
it is the most alluring ; and that, from 
tasting of the fruit of knowledge, and 
being exposed to the temptations 
which it involves, nations, not less 
than individuals, will imbibe the 
seeds of mortality. 

Is, then, knowledge to be for ever 
kept from the people? must we rest 
in the rated conclusion, that 
the light of science is too strong for 
the human mind, and that ignorance 
is the only passport to social happi- 
ness? No! there isa remedy ex- 
isting, which was in full operation 
fifteen hundred years before the 
means of general information by 
means of the press were communi- 
cated to mankind. The Christian 
religion has provided an antidote to 
the poison which lurks in the lus- 
cious fruit of the tree of knowledge ; 
and which is indispensably neces- 
sary to all ranks, but most of all to 
those who receive only the rudi- 
ments of education, and from their 
humble station in life can never re- 
ceive more. She has established a 
Guardian, who is able to give to 
mankind the blessings of informa- 
tion, and keep from them the cor- 
ruptions with which it is attended. 
It is by separating these things that 
the disasters we deplore have been 
brought upon society in the Bri- 
tish islands: it is by reuniting them 
alone that they can be averted. 
But if we pursue our headstrong 
course, and disregard the admoni- 
tions of experience, not less than the 
dictates of religion, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves, we “SHALL SURELY 
pie;” and the ruins of the British 
Empire, the most glorious monu- 
ment of human civilisation that ever 
existed, will attest to the latest ge- 
neration the truths unfolded in the 
book of Genesis, and the conse- 
quence of the rejection of the Eiixir 
of Life provided in the New Testa- 
ment. 





* Coussin, Rapport sur l’Instruction dans L’ Allemagne, 227. 
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On an evening early in the sum- 
mer of 1567, when all Ulster was 
convulsed with the rebellion of Shane 
O’Neill, a curragh, or rude boat of 
native construction, put off from that 
part of the shore of Loch Neagh 
which still is, as it then was, over- 
hung by the deep woods of Eden- 
duffcarrick. The wind was from the 
land; and, gathering way as they 
opened the little creek of Antrim, 
the voyagers shot southward on the 
rising breeze, and leaving the level 
meadows of Killead upon their quar- 
ter, bore down for the wooded and 
round-towered recesses of Ram’s 
Island. The crew were native Irish, 
and it was evident that violence had 
accompanied their presence in An- 
trim. One prisoner, a man bound 
hand and foot, lay motionless in the 
bottom of the boat; another, a fe- 
male, and, by her dress, an English- 
woman, sat sobbing and trembling 
under her close-drawn mantle at the 
foot of the mast. The leader of their 
captors was a man still far from the 
prime of life, and of a noble but 
licentious aspect. His dress was 
scrupulously [rish, and splendid to 
magnificence, but torn and soiled, 
like that of one who had forced his 
way through a wild country. His 
band were tall and picked men, 
bearded and savage, and, like their 
captain, covered with the tokens of 
a rough and hasty journey. The 
chief had at first taken his seat by 
the side of the captive female, ma- 
king ineffectual efforts to soothe her 
terror; but now, unwilling, as it 
would seem, to expose himself long- 
er in the character of an unsuccess- 
ful suitor before his men, he rose 
with an air of disappointment, and, 
taking the helm, busied himself in 
the navigation of the little vessel. 
The breeze was still freshening and 
coming round to the east, and the 
ill-built boat made little way, as the 
Irishmen, after rounding the head- 
land which forms one side of the 
Crumlin’s embouchure, endeavour- 
ed to beat up to the island, now ly- 
ing close to windward. “ Strike 
your sail,” cried the chief in Irish, 
* pull it down, and take to your oars 
at once.” The flapping squaresail 
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was lowered, and the crew laying 
hold of their oars, gave way so stout- 
ly, that in a short time they were 
within a stone’s throw of the beach, 
but, pulling with inconsiderate 
violence, they ran the boat a- 
round upon a covered bank. The 
emale prisoner looked up for the 
first time, as the sudden shock made 
all start from their seats. She was 
a beautiful girl, although her face 
was deadly pale from suffering and 
terror, and her eyes swollen and red 
from weeping. As she looked up, 
and beheld the scene before her— 
the lonely uninhabited island, with 
its thick woods and massive tower 
in the midst, within the walls of 
which any villany might be securely 
erpetrated—the savage figures b 
her side, and the looks of unco - 
ed exultation with which the chief 
regarded the shore—she uttered a 
faint scream, and sunk her head 
again upon her bosom; then drew 







her mantle across her face, and saj.~ 


in silent seen, whi a crew 
deavoured to push off the s 

curragh with their oars. Thor af 
forts were unavailing; the boat was” 
fast. First one and then another 
leaped overboard, and laid his shoul- 
der to the gunwale: it was in vain: 
the bottom was soft and tenacious, 
and the curragh stuck on the crown 
of the bank, unmoved. The chief 
himself now rose, cast off his man- 
tle and cap, and, regardless of the 
richness of his dress, plunged also 
into the water, and joined hisstrength 
to the exertions of his men, who now 
stood up to their middles, one and 
all struggling and heaving round the 
shaken curragh. Their united ef- 
forts at length cleared the forward 
half of the keel, but the boat still 
hung on fast by the stern. “It is 
the weight of the Scot,” cried one ; 
“he lies under the thwarts like a 
log.” “Ha!” cried the chief, “I 
had forgotten the knave—prick him 
with thy skene’s point, Rory; and, 
hark ye, you may cut his cords, and 
let him jump overboard with the 
rest, and help: it will go hard with 
him to escape us here.” The kern 
drew his knife, and, leaning over the 
gunwale, obeyed his leader’s orders. 
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The Scot started to his feet, a tall 
and sinewy islander, for he wore the 
Clan Donnell plaid, although his other 
dress was foreign. He stood fora 
moment casting his eyes about, as if 
meditating a spring upon the nearest 
of his captors; but the Irish laid 
their hands on their knives, and he 
apparently abandoned the desperate 
design. At that instant the chief 
signed to him to remain where he 
was, for the boat began to yield to 
the impulse of those already round 
her, and probably something in the 
prisoner’s eye counselled that he 
would be as safe out of reach of the 
deep water. The curragh was now 
nearly altogether free; but as she 
floated forward, the increasing breeze 
catching in the loose corners of her 
sail, and acting on her high project- 
ing prow, forced her head round, 
till, as the crew gave their last push, 
she lay almost parallel with the 
shore. The Scot fixed his eye on 
the loch to windward, where fre- 
quent flows were raising a dark- 
er curl upon the sharp swell al- 
ready running between them and 
_ the land, and dashing the sides and 
shoulders of the dripping Irish. At 
the moment of their final effort a 
sudden squall threw up the white 
spray from the very verge of the 
Linnemore, and came down blacken- 
ing the loch, and bending all the tree 
tops of the island. The Scot leaped 
up on the seat beside the motionless 
female—he laid hold of the loose hal- 
liards—and ere the astonished crew 
perceived what he intended, the sail 
was up, and the boat, drawing off 
with a sudden roll, was stretching 
out on her course like a slipped grey- 
hound. The Irish were overturned 
and confounded; two only retained 
their hold of the curragh. One was 
their leader ; he hung on by the stern, 
confused at first, and stunned by the 
noise of water hissing round and over 
his head; his long hair streamed out 
leaping through the eddy of his 
shoulders, and his limbs floated in 
foam behind. The other clung to 
the quarter, where, being less expo- 
sed tothe rush of the water, he rais- 
ed himself by his hands, and was 
about to plant his knee upon the 
=. when he dropped, with re- 
axed limbs, and swept astern, face 
downwards, and to all appearance 
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lifeless. The Scot had made fast the 
halliards, and with an oar in his hands 
stood prepared to strike down in 
the same manner the next who might 
attempt to board him. When he at 
the stern saw his man float past him, 
blood flowing from his head, and his 
loose arms swaying.about in the wa- 
ter, he let go his hold, and struck out 
after the disappearing body. The 
wounded man was settling down, 
and already many feet from the sur- 
face, when his chief plunged at the 
ill-defined and wavering object pre- 
sented by his body, as it swung down 
in the slow undulations of the lower 
water. A half minute might have 
elapsed when he reappeared, drag- 
ging him by the hair, and mingling 
shouts for help with frantic denun- 
ciations of revenge. 

“ Swim, villains, swim,” he cried, 
looking towards the island, where he 
could distinguish a dark head here 
and there rising and falling among 
the waves as his men made to his 
assistance. 

“ The plunder of the Castle of 
Toome to the first man that gives me 
his hand !—it is Harry Oge, my fos- 
ter-brother—the bravest one of my 
galloglass—his head is cleft in two 
—strike out, villains, strike out, as ye 
would not hang on the highest gib- 
bet of Foichnagajl!”’ Then raising 
his clenched hand, and shaking it at 
the Scot, now almost out of hearing, 
he shouted along the boiling wake of 
the curragh, “ Dog, and son of a 
wolf-dog, thou shalt shortly feast the 
kites of Killeightra for this! Hound 
of a Scot, starved islander ! thy cou- 
sin Sorley Buye shall answer for thy 
head, or I will burn Dunluce from 
hearth to kingpost!” 

By this time his men were by his 
side. Harry Oge, still senseless, was 
placed between two of the strongest 
swimmers; and their chief, exhaust- 
ed by his passion and exertions, laid 
a hand upon the shoulder of another, 
and they all struck out together for 
the shore. Meanwhile on board the 
curragh, the triumphant Scot and his 
companion stood clinging to the rude 
rigging, and gazing on one another ; 
she still terrified, not yet compre- 
hending her escape; he panting and 
flushed, and alternating congratula- 
tion with assurances of protection 
and safe-conduct. 
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“Thou art free again, lady,” he 
cried, in good English, “ thanks to 
the Virgin and Saint Columbkill !— 
Nay, fear not,’—for she shrunk from 
his extended hand, involuntarily 
drawing her mantle closer round 
her, but turning her eyes full of ap- 
pealing supplication on his face, 
—* fear nothing, lady, unworthy of 
thy condition and mine. I ama 
Scottish gentleman, and will with 
my life protect thee from all dis- 
courtesy.” 

Blushing deeply, she drew back 
her mantle, and offered her hand; 
the Scot raised it to his lips, for, 
as her face betokened a gentle spi- 
rit, so did her white an jewelled 
fingers evince a gentle birth and 
condition. 

“ Forgive me, noble sir,” she said, 
in a low and tremulous voice, “ that I 
only now thank thee for my deliver- 
ance—I have been in doubt of lifeand 
honour since before sunrise, and am 
a helpless girl, far from my native 
country and my father’s house.” 

Her tears flowed abundantly as she 
spoke, and the Scot was touched to the 
heart by her distress; he aided her 
from her uneasy place beside the mast, 
toamore comfortable seatin thestern, 
and spread the mantles of the Irish 
under her feet,—telling her, with all 
the kindliness of sincerity, that she 
should be protected and cared for 
like a sister, till he might restore her 
to her home, or leave her in some 
place of honourable safety. They 
swept on before the wind till all 
danger of pursuit was past; and the 
Scot, intrusting the helm to his fair 
companion, began to contract his 
sail by such rude contrivances as 
came to hand; for the eastern sky 
was momentarily putting ona gloom- 
ier aspect, and the wind was still 
increasing. His glances at the dark- 
ening horizon were so anxious, that 
his companion also turned her head, 
and looked in alarm in the same di- 
rection. 

“ Noble sir,” said she, “ dost thou 
see any one in pursuit? I see but 
our own sail on the lake, and one 
far distant towards the north ; our 
enemies seem to stand idly on the 
point of the island.” 

“ We are not pursued, dear lady,” 
replied the Scot, “ but tell me, wert 
thou ever on this lake before ?” 
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“ Alas! no,” she said, “ but it has 
been shown to me from. the top of 
the mountain behind a kinsman’s 
dwelling in the Claneboy.” 

“ Canst thou tell me then,” he 
eagerly enquired, “in which direc- 
tion the great river Bann lieth?” She 
mused a moment in silence—“ for,” 
continued the Scot in explanation, 
“I was never before beyond the sea- 
coast of this country, and can only 
guess our situation by some vague 
recollections of what I have heard in 
my youth.” 

“ The Bann,” at length she said, 
“ runs to the sea from this extremity 
of the lake,” pointing northward 
across the waters, now glittering in 
the hazy light of sunset; “ for that 
mountain on the right before us is 
Slieve Galeen; and I remember the 
mist of the river’s course lay be- 
tween that mountain and us, when 
we stood on a high hill beyond these 
woods which we are now leaving.” 

“ Then,” said the Scot, “let us 
sail down the Bann, for one of my 
kinsmen has a castle, called Dunluce, 
not far from the mouth of the river 
on the sea-shore ; and were we there, 
I could easily protect thee whither 
thou wouldst.” 

“ Alas,” she replied, “ we must not 
venture on the Bann, for 1 have 
heard my father say that the fierce 
rebel, Hugh MacMurrogh, is in arms 
on both banks next the lake, and that 
between him and the sea are the 
O’Kanes and MacQuillens, both cruel 
tribes, and hostile to the English.” 

“Ha!” cried the Scot, “if the 
MacQuillens stand in our way, I have 
little chance of passage ; it is almost 
the only tidings I have heard of my 
kinsmen here of late, that they and 
the MacQuillens are at mortal feud.” 

“ Their castle of Innislochlin 
stands in the very middle of the 
river,” said she. 

“ Then,” replied’ he, “ we must not 
attempt the Bann. Yet be not cast 
down. Could we reach Armagh, we 
were safe; the Archbishop is my 
mother’s cousin, and, though a here- 
tic, would shelter us for her sake,* 
Knowest thou where Armagh lies, 
lady ?” 

“Far to the south,” she replied, 
“and many miles from the shore of 
the lake ; but, my friend, why not 
return to the coast from which we 
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have been forced away, and endea- 
vour to find a passage to Carrickfer- 
gus through the woods ?” 

“ Would that we could!” said he; 
“ but, alas! under such a sky, and in 
such a vessel, we dare not face this 
wind from the east. I would to God 
I knew somewhat more of this coun- 
try ; but Ihave been in France since 
my boyhood, and now when return- 
ing, after many years, to seek my 
kinsmen and friends, I have scarce 
put foot on shore, when these ban- 
ditti, from whom we are but now 
escaped, seize and convey me hither, 
as thou, lady, hast partly seen ; for 
I was a whole day in their fetters 
before they laid their accursed hands 
on thee.” 

By this time the wind had increa- 
sed so much, that he had again to 
commit the tiller to the keeping of 
his fair pilot, while he confined the 
struggling canvass to still smaller 
bounds; for the limber curragh 
yielded to the force with which she 
was driven through the water, till it 
seemed as if her sides would have 
been crushed together. A premature 
ov was coming up on the wind; 
for while the sun was still red above 
the Tyrone hills, the east was dark, 
as if he had been an hour under the 
Atlantic. The swell of the loch grew 
gradually heavier, and although the 
curragh lay right before the blast, 
her prow was frequently covered 
with a burst of spray, that rebound- 
ed from her tense sail, as from a wall, 
and swept past in feathery drift at 
either side, sparkling with bright co- 
lours in the level sunbeams, and con- 
trasting fearfully with the brown 
tumbling waters below. The Scot 
looked at his companion; she glan- 
ced with a despairing eye, from the 
rising storm behind, to the heaving 
waste of muddied waves before them, 
and shuddered as she saw the red 
rim of the sun already dipping be- 
hind the hazy line of hills they were 
approaching. 

“ Be of good cheer, lady,” he said, 
 Thave sailed rougher seas than this 
» at midnight ; and we shall be at the 
foot of yonder hills in another hour, 
if the good boat hold onas now. But 
wrap t ba 4 up, and let me spread a 
couch for thee here, out of reach of 
the wind and the cold spray.” 

He rearranged the cloaks in the 
bottom of the boat, rolling one up for 
a pillow; and the terrified girl, glad 
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to hide her eyes from the sight of 
their dangers, lay down with grateful 


confidence at his feet. In another 
half hour it was dark as midnight, 
and blowing a full gale. The cur- 
ragh bent and quivered under the 
patch of canvass that was still spread 
to steady her in her course; and the 
spray from the seas a-head flew over 
herina ceaseless shower. The Scot 
sat, firmly grasping the tiller in one 
hand, while with the other he was 
ever intent on some kind office to 
his companion—doubling the loose 
skirts of her coverings over her, ar- 
ranging her coarse pillow, or, when 
the boat’s mad plunges threatened 
to pitch both forward to the mast, 
taking her unresisting hand and 
poo her on her sloped and 
perilous bed. Another long period 
of suffering was past, and the black 
outline of the Tyrone hills was fast 
rising on the leaden-coloured sky. 
The Scot leant forward, straining 
his eyesthrough the spray and gloom, 
and eagerly bending his ears to lis- 
ten, for he thought he had already 
twice distinguished the dash of 
breakers over therushing tumult that 
surrounded him. He caught it again; 
the sound was close under the lee. 
He ventured for the first time to put 
down his helm. The curragh came 
round, with the wind upon her beam, 
and swooping down the trough of 
the sea, held southward along shore. 
The Scot now hung over the gunwale, 
watching with intense anxiety for 
some opening in the surf’s line of 
dull light, already plainly distinguish- 
able, and almost within arrow range 
upon his lee, for his eye had caught 
a break in the long chain of hills, and 
he judged rightly that some river fell 
into the lake through the valley thus 
marked. Every wave now swept 
him nearer and nearer the broken 
water, where to attempt a landing 
seemed certain death; for the roar 
of the breakers was like the voice of 
the open sea upon its rocks, and the 
frail basket-work of the curragh 
would have been crushed flat, the 
moment she took the ground. At 
length, when hope was almost gone, 
the breakers receded; and the long 
swell, on which he had been swing- 
ing forward to destruction, grew 
short and turbulent. It was the 


mouth of the river. The Scot let his 
boat’shead fall away fromits unequal 
contest, and the curragh swept in 
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between two lines of raging surf, and 
through the tumult of a torrent con- 
tending with the roll of an inland 
sea. Every instant he expected to 
be impaled on the jag of a rock, or 
beaten flat upon a sand-bank; but 
the river was deep in flood, and they 
swept on. Half full of water, qui- 
vering and straining, the boat breast- 
ed the stream, impelled by the force 
of a storm that scattered boughs of 
the stripped forest over the very 
waves she mounted. Wooded hills 
rose high on either hand, their wa- 
ving outline of tossed tree-tops 
breaking the dim sky as far as the 
eye could reach; but the black mass 
suddenly seemed to open, for the 
curragh had come abreast of a tri- 
butary stream, and in the next in- 
stant was gliding into smooth water 
under the shelter of its bank. The 
Scot drew his breath freely again, as 
he felt the bottom of his boat grate 
gently on the gravelly slope between 

im and the shore, now within a leap 
of where he stood. 

“Lady, dear lady!’’ he exclaim- 
ed, taking the cold hands of his com- 
panion in his, “we are safe once 
more—arise now, that I may bear 
thee to the land.” 

A low moan was all the reply. 

“ Thy sufferings are now over, my 
poor friend,” said he, stooping and 
raising her half lifeless form in his 
arms; “I see a light on shore, and 
thou shalt soon be dry and warm 

in.” He placed her on the seat 
he had himself occupied, then step- 
ped into the shallow water along- 
side, and, lifting her like a child in 
his arms, bore her, step by step, fa- 
thoming as he went, to land. He 
laid her, murmuring inarticulate 
thanks, among the long grass and 
tushes of the holm; then wrung 
the water from his dripping cap and 
hair, and climbed the bank to look 
around for the fire, the reflection of 
which on the sky he had already dis- 
tinguished from the river. On an 
open space, immediately below, he 
now saw it dull and scattered, and 
shewing itself in several distinct 
piles. It was the ruin of a burned 
house, through the windows of which 
the embers of the thatch were cast- 
ing their dull glow to the unstayed 
blast of the storm. Charred rafters 
still hung from the standing walls, 
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their ends lost in a heap of smoking 
rubbish, half extinguished by its own 
weight, and by the heavy fall of scat- 
tered masses of masonry. The 
sight, dreadful under any other cir- 
cumstances—for the scene around 
was stern and desolate, and the vio- 
lence of the times made it more than 
probable that still worse horrors lay 
hidden under the heaped ashes—was 
grateful to the chilled and almost 
exhausted Scot. He raked a pile of 
red charcoal together under the shel- 
ter of the outer wall, and cast the 
ieces of a broken rafter on the em- 
ers, then cleared a spot beside his 
lonely bonfire, and for a minute 
rower | expanding his numbed hands 
over the cheerful glow. His heart 
smote him with a painful of 
self-reproach, for he had for that 
minute forgotten the poor sufferer 
on the grass beside the river. He 
started from his momentary indul- 
gence, and, by the light of the bla- 
zing fagots, threaded his way back 
with a fluttering heart; for when 
once conscious of having admitted 
one moment’s neglect of his com- 
panion, he found his fancy teeming 
with a thousand images of disaster; 
and it was not till he had raised her 
in his arms, and seen her eyes re- 
open in the light which he was 
epee that he began to feel 
assured of her safety and of his own 
exculpation. Her eyes opened with 
glances of = and her lips 
murmured its more articulate ex- 
pression. The Scot thrilled with a 
delight long unknown to his bosom, 
as he placed his burden, pale and 
drooping as she was, in the warmth 
of the fire he had prepared for her. 
He knelt beside her; he chafed her 
hands in his; he piled log upon log 
till the flame blazed to the height o: 
a man’s head before them; then 
hung up a dripping cloak to dry, 
and when the strong frieze glowed, 
would wrap it round her feet, or dry 
her long hair in the folds of his own 
plaid. By degrees she raised her 
relaxed frame and sat up, the colour 
coming and going on her cheek in 
alternations of pleasure and intense 
shame; for the first use of her re- 
turning faculties was to reflect that 
a strange man had borne her in his 
arms, had pressed her to his breast, 
had fondled her hands, and was 
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now kneeling by her side, and ga- 
zing into her eyes with the passionate 
ardour of a lover. The Scot per- 
ceived her confusion; he sank his 
abashed eye, and half withdrew his 
hand from the support of her side. 

“Dear friend,’ he said, “ be not 
pained, I pray thee : hadst thou been 
the Queen of Scots, I could not have 
less profaned thy dignity.” 

“Forgive me again, noble sir,” 
she said, offering her hand, “ thou 
art my preserver and protector. I 
* would not pain thee by any shew of 
unworthy distrust—I have entire 
confidence in thine honour—but I 
no longer need thy support, my kind 
friend: weary thyself no more in 
the service of one already thy debtor 
beyond aught she can express.” 

When the Scot perceived her so 
far recovered that she sat without 
support, and began to enjoy the 
comfortable warmth of the fire, he 
left her side, and again made his way 
to the boat, whence he returned ina 
few minutes, bearing a basket well 
stored with provisions, the prepara- 
tions of the Irish for their intended 
banquet on Ram’s Island. He also 
brought with him the cloak and cap 
of their leader, with which, at the 
earnest instance of his companion, 
he replaced his own. 

“Ha, ha!”’ he now exclaimed, as 
he drew out napkin after napkin 
enveloping their unexpected good 
cheer, “ these knaves had promised 
themselves a dainty supper; white 
bread, venison, and, if I mistake not, 
wild-duck—and here, by my faith, 
and as I am a true Catholic, wine of 
Bourdeaux! Drink, lady; this will 
soon revive thee.” He filled a 
wooden cup hooped with silver, and 
presented it to the young English- 
woman; then charged a more capa- 
cious horn for himself, and drained 
it to her health and fortunes at a 
stoop —“ Bon Dieu!” he cried, 
“these rogues have choice taste in 
their liquor—and now, lady, let us 
do reason to their cookery.” He 
spread a napkin between them, and 

laced the choicest of the viands be- 

ore her, piled up the fire anew, and 
then stretched himself upon the 
glistening sward in jovial mood to 
his repast. 

His companion, refreshed, and 
assured of her safety, now threw 
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back the hood of her mantle, and 
partially bared her neck to the 
genial warmth, while her colour 
returned, and her eyes sparkled 
with eager interest as she looked on 
the romantic scene around. They 
sat upon a sheltered spot between 
the black wall and the great fire; 
dark trees waving overhead, and 
trunk behind trunk glancing in the 
light, as far back as the eye could 
penetrate the forest. -The wind 
sweeping past the ruined gable, fell 
full on the crackling brands, while 
it left them securely sheltered where 
they reclined, basking on the short 
sward, and casting involuntary looks 
of delight on one another. 

“ Dear friend,” said the Scot, ga- 
zing with unconcealed admiration at 
the bright vision before him, “ tell 
me by what evil chance thou hadst 
fallen into the hands of yonder ban- 
ditti—an evil chance for thee, tender 
and unused to hardship as thou art, 
but a rare favour of fortune to me; 
for now, methinks, I would hardly 
exchange this grassy couch, with its 
canopy of driving clouds, and leafy 
walls of forest, for the richest ban- 
queting-hall of Saint Germains.” 

She blushed at his ardent declara- 
tion; but when, in answer to his 

uestion, she began to consider her 
forlorn condition, tears came again 
to her eyes, and she sighed deeply 
as she replied, “ My name is Clara 
Warden; I am the daughter of an 
English knight serving here in the 
Queen’s army. My unhappy story 
is soon told: I was in the house of 
a kinsman ip Claneboy, when they 
from whom thou hast delivered me, 
came craving certain Irish exactions 
of Coyne and Cookery: they got 
what they demanded, and went on 
their way, but the lawless eye of their 
leader had fallenon me. They sur- 
rounded my kinsman’s house this 
morning ere daybreak, and I was 
violently forced away.” 

“ And thy father, lady ?” 

“ Thanks to Heaven, my father was 
with the army now gone against the 
arch-rebel O'Neill.” 

“ What!” said the Scot, “is O'Neill 
again in rebellion ?” 

“‘ He hath been so ever since I first 
heard his name,” she replied, “and 
now of late has grown to such head 
and authority among the native tribes 
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of the north, that all the forces of 
the Queen are hitherto unable to 
control him.” 

“What!” again exclaimed the 
Scot, “ has the Jame Ear] such a spi- 
rit still?” 

“ Alas,” said she, “ thou hast not 
heard of our late troubles. Earl 
Con has perished miserably in the 
dungeons of his unnatural son Shane 
a Diomas, which means in our lJan- 
guage, John the Proud, a cruel ty- 
rant, who has imprisoned his father, 
slain his brother, and levied open 
war against his sovereign, He is 
the oppressor and scourge alike of 
English and Irish in the north.” 

“Where is his country, lady ?” 
asked the Scot. 

“If we have crossed the lake, we 
are even now init,” she replied, in a 
low voice ; “all Tyrone is his, and if 
we have come hither before the east 
wind, we are now in Tyrone.” 

The Scot started, and looked a- 
round as if he expected an enemy to 
appear behind every tree; but the 
forest stood around them desolate 
and undisturbed by other footsteps 
than the trampling of the storm, 
which still raved down the leafy wil- 
derness with undiminished fury.— 
“Where lies the traitor’s camp, 
lady ?” questioned he again, with- 
drawing his assured glances from 
the skirts of the forest, and once 
more fixing them on the beautiful 
face of his companion. 

“I know not its situation,” she 
answered; “but it is named Foich- 
nagall, and lies somewhere in the 
woods.” 

“Ha!” replied the other, “ he is 
then that bold rebel whose fame had 
reached me even in Paris—he who 
called his camp The Stranger’s Ha~ 
tred, and hangs up his soldiers for 
Tr English bread.” 

“Nay,” replied Clara, “it is even 
said that an English gentleman of 
good birth was lately slain by one of 
his kern for maintaining that he was 
not less honourable than the tyrant’s 
swine.” 

“ And,” rejoined the Scot, “ I have 
heard from grave men at our court, 
that he is wont to quench the fever 
of his blood after overdeep draughts 
of aqua vitz, by plunging himself to 
the chin in one of the peat bogs 
of this marshy and ill-conditioned 
country.” 
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* He is in sooth a debauched and 
wicked tyrant,” replied Clara. “ It 
is but a year since he robbed a wes- 
tern chief, called O’Donnell, of his 
liberty and lordship, and now lives, 
it is reported, with the wife of his 
prisoner, and she too a near kins- 
woman of his own lady. Nay, his 
lawful wife herself is the daughter 
of one whom he slew in battle with 
his own hand.” 

“How is that,” cried the Scot, 
“ methinks the women of this rude 
country are as unnatural as the 
men !” 

“She was a Scottish lady,” said 
Clara. Her companion started and 
reddened as she spoke. “ Her mother 
also gave her hand to one of the na- 
tive Irish, a cousin of O’ Neill, and a 
bitter enemy of her murdered hus- 
band.” 

“ This is amazing and unexam- 
pled,” said the Scot; “ of what house 
were they, lady ?” 

Clara coloured and cast down her 
eyes in evident distress—* Alas, sir,” 
she replied, “I had forgotten that 
thou art thyself of Scotland, else had 
I not distressed thee with the men- 
tion of thy unhappy countrymen’s 
state.” 

“ Tell me, I beseech thee,” cried 
he, “I have been long from home, 
and know not but that they may be 
of my own blood, till thou tellest 
me.” 

“ Art thou of the clan Campbell.?” 
said she in a low voice. 

“No, no!” exclaimed he; “ but tell 
me what has happened to the Mac- 
Allan. I have an aunt, the daughter 
of Argyle—I am myself of the clan 
Donne!ll—Randall of Mull.” 

She raised her eyes full of tears 
and fixed them mournfully and im- 
ploringly on his countenance—* Pity 
me,” she said, “ that [ must be the 
bearer of such news to my benefac- 
tor; one daughter of Argyle is that 
lady of O’Donnell, her sister’s hus- 
band, James of Kintyre, is dead.” 

The Scot dropped the horn from 
his hands—“ My uncle dead!” he 
cried ; “and my aunt—my aunt, and 
my cousin Catharine—what of them? 
Speak, speak, I beseech you!” 

“Wo is me,” said the poor girl; 
“they are the other unhappy ladies 
of whom, in an ill hour, t have al- 
ready spoken,” and she burst into 
tears at the sight of the pain she 
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had inflicted, for the Scot fell to the 

ound, covering his face and groan- 
ing in the anguish of despair. 

lara Warden sat for a moment 

confounded and terrified by the vio- 
lence of his grief, for his whole 
frame shook where he lay, and con- 
vulsive sobs, in spite of all his efforts, 
forced themselves from his lips. She 
clasped her hands, and looked up 
beseechingly to Heaven; and al- 
though the eye could catch nothing 
between the earth and sky, save the 
driving curtain of clouds, and the 
agitated tops of trees, she found the 
aid she sought, and rose with tender 
and affectionate care to make her 
return of charitable offices to him, 
who so short a time before had stood 
over and comforted her in her mi- 
sery. She knelt down by the pros- 
trate man; she gently disengaged 
one hand from its grasp of the earth, 
then wiped away the clay and torn 
grass that hung about the fingers, 
and took it between hers. And now 
warm tears fell on the mourner’s 
hands, and he heard soft accents 
mingled with sighs and tremulous 
entreaties by his side. He knew 
that his companion was there sym- 
pathizing with his sorrow, distressed 
and penitent for having caused, and 
meekly endeavouring to soothe it; 
but it was long ere he could bri 
himself to bare his face,wet, althoug 
with not unmanly tears, and red 
with the burning shame of dishon- 
~ our to the eyes even of such a com- 
forter. At length his convulsed hand 
opened, and pressed the gentle palm 
on which it rested; the next moment 
he arose, and was rushing headlong 
towards the wood, but Clara clung 
to his hand, imploring him not to 
desert her. 

“Oh, if thou leavest me,’ she 
cried, “who is to protect me here, 
weak and wretched as I am—ina 
lonely forest—at the dead of night 
—far from home? Stay with me, oh 
my friend! Stay, and I will weep 
with thee—I will sit near thee—I 
will watch over thee—Oh, do but 
stay beside me, and be comforted!” 

He turned a face of inexpressible 
anguish upon the terrified girl. “I 
would but have hidden my head,” 
he said, in broken accents, and yield- 
ed—human nature could no longer 
withstand the appeal of the piteous 
eyes that met his. He sat down 
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again, burying his face in his hands, 
and giving free expression to the 
greatness and bitterness of his sor- 
row. “Dear friend,” at length he 
said, composing his agitated features, 
and taking the hand of the fair being 
who knelt, absorbed in wonder, self- 
reproach, and pity, by his side, “I 
have yielded to that in thy presence 
which never abased my manhood 
before; but such sorrow as mine 
to-night, it has never before been 
my lot to encounter. Thou dost 
feel for me and pity me, and thy 
tears are balm to my grief; but weep 
not, I pray thee, that thou hast been 
chosen a messenger of this ill to me. 
The news which from thy lips has 
been borne, even poorly as it is,;would 
have been, I fear me much, little less 
than unsupportable from any other's. 
I have lost inate and kinswoman ; 
ignominiously lost her whom I once 
loved best in the world—but even 
when thus desolate, I have found a 
comforter, a consoler,—perhaps a 
truer friend.” 

Clara was painfully conscious 
that her situation would not permit 
her to listen to the avowal which 
she felt approaching. In another 
_ under other circumstances— 

eneath the roof of friends, and near 
the natural guardians of her youth, 
she might have awaited in flutterin 
expectance the declaration of suc 
a lover; but there, alone and in the 
depths of the forest, she shrunk with 
startled timidity from the dangerous 
topic; and, after a confused pause, 
cast round her eyes, and asked— 

“ Noble sir, what dost thou judge 
best to be done ?” 

The Scot roused himself from 
the influences of his mingled emo- 
tions, and, standing up at her ques- 
tion, with a heavy sigh replied— 

“ We must trim our fire, lady, and 
rest by. it till daybreak. I will frame 
thee a tent of these mantles, which 
shall be respected with as much 
loyalty as if it were the lodging of 
my own queen. I shall bring hither 
our oars and sail from the boat, and 
employ them also in building the 
rude booth thou must inhabit to- 
night; to-morrow will, I trust, see 
thee in a fitter dwelling. Rest here, 
then, till I return; I shall not be 
long away.” 

e gave her an assuring but me- 
lancholy smile, and departed to exe- 
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cute his purpose. Clara gazed after 
him till the thick underwood closed 
between them, and then sunk her 
head and wept, she knew not whe- 
ther for her own helplessness or for 
his sorrow. At this moment, a party 
of Irish were descending a rude de- 
file in the woods, within arrow range 
of the lovely and disconsolate Eng- 
lish girl. They were the escort of a 
lady who rode in the midst muffled 
and silent. The reflection of the 
eat fire had caught their attention 
rom a distance, and, as they advan- 
ced upon the light, a nimble scout 
had been already despatched to re- 
connoitre. He met them in breath- 
less haste, ere they had yet turned 
into full sight of the scene beside 
the ruined house, and signed to 
them to draw up. 

“ Who are they ?” questioned the 
lady in Gaelic Irish. 

“ A man and an Englishwoman, 
Banierna,” he replied; “and by 
your head,” he added, in a low 
voice, “ I know the purple cloak of 
the Duine-Waisil.” 

The lady started on her seat, and 
bent her ear to the whisper in which 


her spy communicated the remain- 


der of his intelligence. 

“ Put out your lights,” she said, 
in a suppressed voice, to her attend- 
ants; “and do thou, Alister Mac- 
kenzie, come and see if this be 
true.” 

A man wrapped in a dark mantle 
dismounted, and came forward. 

“ For the love of the Virgin, 
Alister,” said the lady in animpatient 
and tremulous voice, “ go forward 
with Munagh Garbh, and tell me 
truly whether thou thinkest him in 
the right ;—I cannot trust myself to 
look at them.” 

She was weeping passionately ere 
she had said so much, and remained 
in tears till Mackenzie returned. 

“ Tt is too true, Banierna,”’ he 
said; “ I stole down within a step 
or two of where she sat,—they had 
been at supper,—he was gone; but 
I knew Harry Oge’s cloak—and she 
sat upon it.” 

“Alister, Alister, I shall go mad!” 
cried the lady: “ What! supping 
and carousing in the open woods 
with the daughter of the stranger, 
and I seeking him from Bann to 
Blackwater. I will go down and 
upbraid him to his face |” 
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“ Banierna, he is gone,” said Mac- 
kenzie; “ and we cannot guess 
whither.” 

“Then,” exclaimed she, gatherin 
up her bridle, “ I will go Sowa an 
put out his paramour’s eyes—with 
my own hands I will do it!” she 
cried, struggling to urge on her 
horse, but Mackenzie withheld her. 

“ Banierna,” said he; “he may 
be still within sight and hearing for 
aught we know: It were not safe to 
let him see thy displeasure; but lis- 
ten, and I will tell thee what may 
well be done. I and Munach Garbh 
will steal down, wrap a cloak about 
the young Saxon’s head to keep her 
from crying out, and bring her away. 
If he should see us—well, what of 
that ?—We knew not it was in his 
protection she had been.—We found 
an enemy’s daughter in the wood, 
and took her for an attendant on the 
Banierna More.” 

“ And if you can carry her off un- 
seen?” questioned the lady in an 
eager whisper. 

* Make sure he has no suspicion 
of us,” replied Mackenzie: “ and 
then—what the Banierna pleases to 
command.” 

“ Alister,” said she, “if thou canst 
— her off, I will give thee as 
much land as there is betwixt this 
and Dungannon.” ; 

“ We can do it, Iam satisfied,” said 
he: “ She sits with her back to the 
wall, close by the open of a window. 
We will lift her through without 
shaking a curl of her coolun.” 

“ The Saxon wears no coolun, 
Alister,” said she bitterly ; “ yet he 
forsakes me for a short-haired stran- 
ger.” 

Mackenzie said no more; but, 
signing to the other, descended 
stealthily to the back of the ruined 
building. They executed their pur- 
pose without noise or struggling. 
Clara’s face was covered, and her 
arms pinioned, before she could ut- 
ter a single cry ; and, in another mi- 
nute, she felt herself placed on horse- 
back before a man, and surrounded 
by whispers and exclamations in an 
unknown language. 

“ Well done, good Alister,” cried 
the lady as he returned. “ Munagh 
Garbh, thou shalt be promoted to 
the axe for this ; thou art henceforth 
my own galloglass ;—but what hast 
thou here ?” 
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The kern stretched out to her the 
drinking-cup which he had picked 
up as they left the scene of the luck- 
less supper. 

“ Banierna,”’ said the man, “ it is 
O’Neiwu’s own meadher: I found 
it by the young Saxon’s side.” 

She snatched it from him, and 
flung it with all her strength down 
the steep bank below. 

“Cursed be the wine, and the wine- 
cup of their banquet; and a'double 
curse upon the fruit of their infamy! 
—Strangle her,—strangle her,—and 
cast her after !” 

*“ Banierna,”’ said Mackenzie, in 
an expostulating tone—but he had 
no occasion to urge farther argu- 
ment of mercy, for while he spoke a 
long and loud shout sounded from 
the woods, and the lady, with a sup- 
pressed cry of alarm, gave her horse 
the reins, and was followed by the 
rest of the party in equal consterna- 
tion, and at as rapid a pace as the 
darkness and rude nature of the road 
permitted. The Scot was calling the 
name of Clara Warden through all 
the wood, in an agony of high dis- 
tress. He had returned, and missed 
his companion. There were the 
mantles on which she had sat, and 
the napkins spread beside and un- 
disturbed, but she was gone, and 
there was no answer to his repeated 
cries. He seized a brand from the 
fire, and rushed into the wood, for 
he thought he heard the tramp of 
horses. He held his torch above his 
head, and cleared the thick beech- 

rove; arough horse track was be- 
Fore him, and a company of mounted 
figures, who or what he could not 
— in the uncertain light, burstin 

own it in evident confusion an 
alarm. He sprang out, but they were 

ast and gone, all save one. He was 
intercepted, and must either fight or 
take the hill side, for the Scot had 
pushed him from the road among 
the furze and bramble at one side. 
The hill below was almost a preci- 
pice; no horse could descend it; 
the Scot sprang upon him with a 
shout, but the horseman slid from 
his seat, and plunged into the thick- 
et. The Scot heard him crashing 
down the steep slope, and rushing 
across the little stream below; but 
he did not attempt to follow; he 
blessed the chance that had given 
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him a horse at his greatest need, and 
wondering much at the apparent 
cowardice with which an armed man 
had fled before his single and naked 
hand, he mounted the abandoned 
steed, and although hopeless of over- 
taking those whom he pursued, urged 
him down their track as long as he 
could distinguish it before him. But 
when at length the night to his strain- 
ed eyes seemed to fall darker, and 
the way to grow more intricate and 
shadowy, he rode a little way into 
the wood at one side, and there tied 
his horse to a tree, and laid himself 
down to sleep. Fatigue and danger 
uninterrupted during two days and 
a night, save for the short time he 
had spent in such transitory pleasure 
beside the ruin, gave him their return 
of forgetfulness and ease till day- 
break. When the east was growing 
grey with the summer sunrise, the 
Scot awoke, fresh and ready for 
whatever might befall him. He sat 
a moment, pondering with himself 
whether he had not been dreaming 
all his past adventures, from the time 
when he first landed at Olderfleet 
Castle, up to the loss of his friend 
Clara; but the sight of the dim fo- 
rest around him, and the grey charger 
standing by his side, soon roused him 
to the reality of his recollections, 
and the necessity of being up and 
doing. He sprang on his horse’s 
back, and pursued the road he had 
taken on the past night. It was no 
more than a stripe of greensward, 
melting at times into the dry channel 
of a torrent, and sometimes lost, save 
for a narrow pathway, beaten among 
the trunks of overhanging trees ; yet 
it still afforded the only means that 
his clearer faculties could put trust 
in, of overtaking or succouring the 
ill-fated girl. 

As the day broke, he looked over 
a country wooded to the roots of 
the hills, which rose black and pre- 
cipitous upon the north and west; 
here and there he could discern the 
walls of a deserted tower, or per- 
haps a patch of grazing or tilled 
land, beside the ruins of a miserable 
village ; but human habitation or hu- 
man being he saw none till long after 
mid-day. The afternoon fell hot and 
sultry, for the stormy clouds of yes- 
terday had cleared off, and a stron 
sun made all the dank thickets and 
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sedgy hollows swelter, till a heavy 
haze arose that dimmed the sharp 
blue outline of the mountains, and 
seemed to hang upon the very leaves 
of the forest with a clogging languor, 
which soon imparted itself to both 
horse and man. The Scot percei- 
ving his steed’s failing power, select- 
ed a spot of green herbage by the 
edge of a stream, and, secure of his 
not wandering beyond his pasture, 
removed the bridle with its heavy 
bit, touk off the unstirruped pad- 
saddle, and turned him loose to 
graze; then sat himself down by the 
little river’s side, and gazed on the 
running water, musing on his strange 
adventures, till heat and fatigue again 
put him to sleep. When he awoke, 
the shadow of the mountain-ash, un- 
der which he had been sheltered 
when he lay down, played in the 
evening breeze upon the opposite 
bank of the stream. He rose hastily, 
but started to see a handsome youth 
attending his waking, cap in hand, 
upon the bank beside him. 

“ Duine Waisil,’ said the young 
stranger, in an humble voice, “ you 
will need a horse-boy to carry your 
lance and shield—may I attend your 
nobleness to the wars ?” 

The youth spoke in the Gaelic 
dialect of the north, and when the 
Scot questioned him whence he 
came, he replied, “ From Sorley 
Buye, with letters to the Reagh 
More—I have left them with his 
scribe MacEver, and my errand is 
finished. Iam weary of the stables 
of Dunluce, and would fain follow 
some brave gentleman to the field.” 

“ Thy name ?” 

“Tam Jeniko MacRickard Mac- 
Cormack,” said the boy; “and the 
reason why I ask for service in Ty- 
rone is, because I am a Macquillen, 
and I hate the Scot.” 

“ Why serve him then ?” 

“ Thou art not a Scot?” said the 
boy, fixing an eye of fierce enquiry 
on his question. —~ 

Randali of Mull smiled, and said, 
“ Thou dost mistake me; why, I 
would ask, dost thou serve Yellow 
Sorley in the stables of Dunluce, and 
why bear his letters over the hills of 
Tyrone ?” 

“ In Dunluce, which is mine own 
castle by right,” replied the boy, “ I 
served the yellow tyrant because I 
was his prisoner ; in Tyrone, because 
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he made me swear by the tomb in 
the Cathedral of Coleraine, that I 
would do his errand ere he let me 
cross the drawbridge—none but a 
Macquillen dare venture up the 
Bann, and therefore I was chosen.” 

“ Thou art a brave youth,” said the 
Scot, “and I would willingly take 
thee into my service, but that for - 
certain weighty reasons I must just 
now ride alone ; but tell me the way 
to Foichnagall, and I will reward 
thee.” 

“ You will see the camp of the 
Reagh More, noble sir, from the top 
of yonder hill. O'Neill himself is 
absent, if it be he whom you seek.” 

“ It is the Banierna O'Neil], to 
whom I have an urgent suit,” replied 
the Scot, for a faint hope of seeing his 
unhappy cousin here flashed upon his 
uncertain mind—“ if thou wilt tell 
me in what part of the camp I may 
find her,” he added, “ I will give thee 
thanks and reward.” 

* The Banierna More,” said Je- 
niko MacRickard, “ has her pavilion 
on the right of the main street; thou 
wilt know it by the red hand floating 
from the flagstaff.- I saw her early 
this morning, entering with her train 
from the woods, and it seemed to me 
that a maiden who was with them 
was in some sort their prisoner.” 

“ Good Jeniko,” cried the Scot; 
* tell me, I beseech thee, what was 
the dress of that maiden ?” 

‘* She was wrapped in a mantle,” 
replied he, “ and I marked no part 
of her dress save her shoes ; but, by 
virtue of my baptism, never sawsuch 
shoes on maiden’s feet before; they 
had red pieces of wood two fingers 
deep beneath the heels, fine golden 
clasps upon them, and” —— 

“ Lamh dearg marks the pavilion, 
thou sayest ?” 

“ Noble sir, yes—may thy suit 
prosper; the daughter of MacAllan is 
all-powerful with the Reagh More.” 

“The daughter of MacAllan ?” re- 
peated the Scot, “whom meanest 
thou ?” 

“She who had rather be an Irish 
Banierna than the Countess of Ar- 
gyle,” replied the boy. 

“ Jeniko,”’ cried the Scot, “ thou 
tellest me of the wanton wife of O’- 
Donnell. I ask, where lies the tent 
of the lady of O’ Neill—of the daugh- 
ter of Sir James of Kintyre ?” 

* Ah!” said the boy, “truly I have 





made a great mistake. By the head 
of Walter Kittagh, I pity that poor 
lady, Scot although she be; and 
Sorley, I can tell thee, foams at the 
mouth to hear of her wrongs—more 
sorrow on the yellow wolf dog is my 
constant prayer, but I would not ask 
it through means of the lady Catha- 
rine, who once bought off my own 
uncle, Tibbot MacCormack, when 
he was prisoner to the great Earl of 
Sussex.” 

“ O'Neill treats her unkindly, Je- 
niko ?” 

“ By the beard that I expect on my 
face,” said the boy, drawing back a 
step, “ were it not that I have some 
thought, thou art thyself, O'Neill, I 
would say that Shane Diomas is a 
cruel man.” 

“Fear nothing, Jeniko,” said the 
Scot, “but tell me why thou takest 
me for O’ Neill ?” 

“ A bard, noble sir, described the 
Reagh More to me, as he last left the 
camp, mounted on a grey charger, 
clad in a purple cloak, all fringed 
with golden tassels, wearing even 
such a plume and cap as this; and 
being a tall gentleman of free and 
ruddy aspect—all as thou art, noble 
sir.” 

“ Jeniko, I must see the daughter 
of Kintyre—direct me to her tent 
without delay—I am not O’Neill; 
but fear nothing.” 

“Tt is a poor lodging, sir, on the 
left of the camp, hard by the little 
river. [know not how thou wilt dis- 
tinguish it, unless by the loneliness 
of the doors ; for the poor lady nei- 
ther moves out herself nor suffers 
her maidens even to shew them- 
selves while her cruel kinswoman, 
the Banierna More is in the camp. 
In truth, sir, she is here by force, 
for if she had her liberty she would 
not be long, methinks, from our own 
fair country of the Rout.” 

“ Is there no other mark, Jeniko ?” 

“Yes, yes, noble sir, I had forgot- 
ten—a galloglass keeps guard before 
the door ; to-day it is Hugh Duff 
MacAulay; you will know him by 
the heft of his battle-axe, which I 
myself painted red and white for 
him, on consideration of his letting 
me ride Sir Neale MacPhiling’s bay 
to water.” 


The Scot placed a coin in his hand 
of greater value than he had ever 
seen before. “Now, Jeniko,” hesaid, 
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“T will take thee into my service, if 
thou wilt but promise to be silent 
and do my bidding.” 

The boy said firmly, “ By the head 
of Walter Kittagh, I will be your 
true man.” 

* Then follow me at a distance to 
the camp—say nothing of our meet- 
ing, and await my farther orders at 
the gate, which is nearest to the road 
leading hence to Armagh—which is 
that ?” 

“ The Dungannon gate, noble sir.” 

*Knowest thou the road to Ar- 
magh ?” 

“I know it not, noble sir, farther 
than five miles from the camp ; for 
the English are on that side, and al- 
though they be still beyond the 
Blackwater, we are not to hunt or 
fowl] in that direction.” 

“Then farewell for a while, Jeniko, 
be silent and punctual.” 

The Scot had now no doubt that 
the chief of the Irish whom he had 
left on Ram’s Island was O’ Neill, 
and that Clara had been seized by 
his jealous concubine, himself being 
mistaken for John the Proud, by his 
unintentional disguise. He had 
formed the resolution of profiting by 
this casual resemblance, and taking 
his chance of passing for the great 
rebel, till he might obtain an inter- 
view with his cousin, and endeavour 
to release his fair friend. “If they 
believe me to be O’ Neill,” he argued 
with himself, “ and know that I had 
sight of their party in the wood, they 
will not dare to offer any violence to 
Clara. The proud adultress will at 
least secure my poor friend from all 
chance of dishonour ; so if my plan 
should fail, I alone will suffer; per- 
haps the English army may release 
her—perhaps the jealous woman 
may voluntarily send her home. 
Alas! I little thought three days ago 
that I should so soon be thus invol- 
ved in the fate of one now dearer to 
me than | thought woman would 
ever be again !” 

Occupied with such reflections, he 
rode along, scarcely observing that 
the road grew gradually wider and 
more beaten as he ascended the 
hill pointed out by Jeniko, as lying 
between him and the camp, but he 
started on coming to the brow of the 
eminence, for he had rarely seena 
stronger, or more extensive encamp- 
ment than that which occupied the 
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plain before him. The number of 
the huts fully accounted for the de- 
serted appearance of the country, 
and herds enough to have pastu- 
red all the waste meadows he had 
passed, were scattered over the 
plain, one part in staked enclosures, 
beside piles of all kinds of forage. 
Troops of mounted soldiery were 
seen patrolling the woods, and a bat- 
talion of galloglass at exercise on 
the glacis of the inner camp’s in- 
trenchments. The sun was already 
sunk, and the favourable twilight 
setting in; but he longed for a deeper 
dusk before he should venture on 
the perilous attempt ; at the instant, 
however, an outpost rag him, 
and drew up at a little distance on 
the road, presenting their arms till 
he should pass. It was now too late 
to retreat; he pulled his cap over his 
brows and galloped up, and bowed as 
he passed the guard undiscovered ; 
he then crossed the plain at a rapid 
pace, and made for the nearest en- 
trance. The guard again turned out, 
hailing their chief’s return with loud 
acclamations of delight and attach- 
ment. He passed the barriers with 


equal success, and turned his horse’s 


head, amid a crowd of uncovered and 
amazed retainers, down the-narrow 
street of huts to his left. The noise 
of his arrival flew through the camp 
on all sides ; but the strangest report 
that had ever yet agitated the rude 
public of Foichnagall was, that 
O’ Neill was riding at the top of his 
horse’s speed to the quarters of his 
lawful, but long neglected lady. Hugh 
Duff MacAulay dropped his gay bat- 
tle-axe thunderstruck, as he saw the 
royal apparition leap from his horse 
upon the grass-grown esplanade, 
throw him the reins, and pass him 
right up to the door of the desolate- 
looking booth. It was opened by a 
woman, who uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight and surprise, and ran 
before him into her mistress’s apart- 
ment to announce the happy tidings, 
The Scot threw himself into a seat in 
a corner of the low hall, and averted 
his face from the little light remain- 
ing, as he heard a quick step an- 
nounce the entrance of the astonished 
lady. She stopped at a little distance 
when she saw he did not rise to re- 
ceive her. 

“My Lord —~ O'Neill,” she said, 
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“Tam here as thou hast command. 
ed.— Nora, withdraw; the King 
would be alone.” The attendant 
retired ; the Scot arose and extended 
his hand; she took it fondly, kissed 
it, and said, “ O’ Neill, thou hast long 
been a stranger in thy wife’s house; 
butI haveno will now to upbraid thee. 
Let me sit —_ by thy side, my lord 
and husband,” she said, taking her 
seat on a low boss of rushes on his 
right hand; “ nay, turn not away thy 
face, gloomy although it may be to 
think how fearfully thou didst win 
me, and how wantonly thou hast cast 
me off. J will not upbraid thee; I 
swear to thee I will not aggin com- 
plain. Shane, dear Shane, why dost 
thou tremble in the embrace of thy 
wedded and true wife?” for the 
frame of her disguised kinsman 
shook with strong emotion, as his for- 
mer horror of her conduct, which had 
brought him thither only for the sake 
of another, yielded to sympathy and 
pity for her own miseries. 

“ Dear Catharine,” he whispered 
—she pressed his hand with a joyous 
response to her fluttered heart—“ as 
you love your own kin and rour own 
soul,” he continued, in a low and 
impressive whisper, that made her 
start witha pang of painful amaze- 
ment—“ as you love the Clan Don- 
nell, and would atone for the sin you 
have done, restrain yourself, and 
scream not.—I am not O’Neill, but 
thine own cousin, Randall of Mull.” 

The wretched lady sank back in- 
sensible; he caught her as she fell, 
and, with the quiet action of a deter- 
mined man, laid her gently on the 
ground beside a window, which he 
then threw open to the evenin 
breeze. The moment she reopene 
her eyes, his voice was urging new 
entreaties in her ear. “ Sit up, Cas 
tharine—lean on me, and fear no- 
thing. We are safe from all disco- 
very. O’Neill is at this moment far 
from Foichnagall. Forgive me my 
disguise, dear Catharine; for my life, 
and the life and honour of one as 
dear to me as myself, depend upon 
its success. Alas! I have practised 
a cruel deception on thee, my wrong- 
ed and wretched cousin! But for- 

ive me, for the sake of our joined 
ands in the chapel of Glenarm.” 

“ Oh, Randall,” she said faintly, 
“remind me not of those innocent 
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and happy days. I dare not look 
back on them—my eyes would be 
blasted by the brightness.” 

“ Bright days are yet before thee, 
Catharine. But let us waste no time 
in idle words. The camp believes 
me to be O’Neill—I am_ indeed 
dressed in his cloak aud cap.” 

“ My husband !—what has happen- 
ed to my husband ?” exclaimed the 
unhappy lady. 

“1 swear to thee I left him safe on 
an island of the great lake yester- 
day morning,” replied he. “I will 
tell thee all in good time; mean- 
while give this token,” and he took 
the eagle’s feather from his cap, “ to 
the galloglass before the door. Tell 
him—O’Neill’s commands are, that 
he go to the pavilion of the Lady 
O'Donnell, and receive from her 
hands the female prisoner brought 
in her train this morning to the camp 
—that he bring her in safety to me 
here, and also that he have four fleet 
horses ready for the-road at a mi- 
ety warning—all this 9%, his pe- 
ril.” ut 6 a2 

“ Thou dost net mean to take me 
away, Randall?” said the lady, in 
pitiable alarm. 


“ Catharine, I conjure you, trust 


me,” he said. “If you desire it, I 
will take you hence, but not other- 
wise, as 1 am a Catholic Christian. 
—Canst thou remember what I have 
said ?” 

“T can—the lady—” she could not 
pronounce the hated name, “she is 
to send hither the female prisoner 
brought into the camp in her train 
this morning—the galloglass who 
brings her is to have four horses 
ready for the road.” 

“ Right, right,” said he; “and bid 
him also fetch hither the northern 
boy, whom he will find awaiting my 
commands at the Dungannon gate.— 
Now let me make as if I were busied, 
and do thou, my dear cousin, give 
those commands, lest my voice might 
betray me.” 

He turned, and seemed to occupy 
himself in the farther end of the 
apartment; and the lady summoned 
her attendant, and desired that the 
galloglass should be brought to the 
door. Hugh Duff appeared, recei- 
ved the orders and token, and being 
cautioned to see that he failed in no 


“point of his instructions, departed 
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with the step of a man charged with 
important authority. 

Around the ebtrance to the Lady 
O’Donnell’s pavilion was a crowd of 
eager expectants, in the midst of 
whom Alister Mackenzie, her secre- 
tary, stood in considerable alarm, 
awaiting the result of an aspect so 
unlooked for as the affairs of the 
royal booth had now put on. 

“Way for O’Neill’s messenger !”” 
cried MacAulay, holding out the 
long feather, and clearing a passage 
through the staring captains and gen- 
tlemen, who recognised the token 
with accustomed respect, although 
they wondered much at the choice 
of the bearer. 

“ What are the King’s com- 
mands?” said Mackenzie. 

Hugh Duff began to repeat his 
message aloud: the moment the se- 
cretary perceived its tendency, he 
sought to interrupt him, but Hugh, 
with the boldness of office, persisted 
in declaring his commands before 
the whole assembled crowd. 

“ Let the maiden be brought forth 
speedily, Master Mackenzie—and on 
your peril see that the horses be 
fleet and well-caparisoned,” he called 
after the astounded secretary, who 
sought his mistress in despair, while 
the supposed disgrace of the royal 
favourite spread with a rapidity 
even greater than that of the rumour 
of O'’Neill’s arrival. 

“Good fortune never comes of 
broken vows,” said one: “Hugh 
Calvagh may put the hall of Bally- 
shannon Castle in order for his lady. 
She will soon be knocking for admit- 
tance at his gates again.” 

* Rather say acell in the abbey of 
Boyle or Donegal,” rejoined theother. 

“ Alister of the Isles is likely to 
change places with black Hugh—a 
pleasant sight to see our secretary 
shouldering the galloglass’s axe be- 
fore his own door !” cried a third. 

“Td rather see him swing on his 
own gallows,” said a fourth, “ where 
many a better man than ever was 
his father’s son has swung like a dog 
ere now, through his traitorous pro- 
curing,”’—with much more of such 
ominous muttering. 

Up to this time, no one had yet 
dared to announce to the Lady 
O'Donnell the return of «O'Neill. 
She still sat in an inner chamber, 
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meditating the means of screening 
herself and friends from blame, 
should they have been discovered, 
and of still maintaining that supre- 
macy which she had long enjoyed. 
Alister Mackenzie entered pale and 
agitated. 

“ Lady,” said he, “ O'Neill is re- 
turned.” 

“1 am prepared to meet him, Al- 
ister,” she replied; “hear my design, 
and admit him without delay.” 

“Lady,” stammered the secre- 
tary, “ O’ Neill, I fear, knows all. He 
has but now ridden iuto the camp, 
on the very horse which Munagh 
Garbh abandoned in the wood.” 

“1 am prepared for that,” replied 
the lady. “ Munagh Garbh deserted 
from our troop two days since: be it 
thy business to arrange that report 
among my kern. It was the same 
party of the Lynagh-men who burned 
the Erenach Gallaghar’s house, still 
hoveriug about their prey, that stole 
the Saxon girl, Munagh Garbh is 
himself of the Muinter Lynagh, and 
has more than once threatened to 
take service under Turlogh. Thus is 
all accounted for: what sayst thou 
to my story?” 

“All the wit of woman cannot 
save us,” said the secretary; “the 
Scot’s messenger saw us this morn- 
ing as we brought her hither, and it 
is supposed he has told O’Neill as 
much, forthe Reagh More has laid 
his commands upon us to deliver 
her up without delay.” 

“ Faint-hearted fool!” cried the 
lady, “I will go to O’Neill.—The 
messenger lied ; it was my tire-wo- 
man Grana Nic Owen whom he 
saw—where is O’ Neill ?” 

“ Banierna, prepare tbyself for ill 
news-!’’ said the secretary, “ O’ Neill 
is so enraged that he hath gone to 
the booth of ”——he hesitated. 

She started from her seat. 

“ Wretch |” she exclaimed, “ what 
wouldst thou say ? speak out!” 

“ O'Neill is with his wife, Lady,” 
said the secretary, “ with the Bani- 
erna M’Donnell—and I have sent 
him the young Saxon, as he com- 
mands.” 

“ Villain!” cried the enraged 
Lady, “ dost thou stand before me 
and call her his wife ? Dost thou, to 

my face, tell me thou hast disposed 
atthy piedsure of my prisoner? Thou, 
whom I have raised from the dust,— 
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dost thou join the other conspirators 
against my right and honour ?—Out 
of my sight, son of a she-wolf— 
hence!” she cried, frantic with rage, 
and stamping on the floor. 

Mackenzie drew back a moment, 
appalled by her wild violence; but 
when he saw her cast herself back 
upon acouch, exhausted by her pas- 
sion, and in tears, he approached her 
and said— 

“ Banierna, thou hast done me 
wrong—I am still true to thy ser- 
vice. Rise, and we will go down 
together, and appease O'Neill or 

“ What!” cried the miserable wo- 
man, “ stand at the door of his lawful 
wife, and beg admittance to the man 
who scorns me? Never—never—I 
will sooner die than suffer that dis- 
honour! Go, make thy peace if thou 
canst, but here I lie till death, or 
Shane O'Neill come for me!” 

She fell on the floor in strong con- 
vulsions. Mackenzie summoned her 
attendants, and left her swooned 
among th~‘r hands. 

Inthe .eantim he Scot sat with 
his cousin, detailing vo her the cir- 
cumstances of his escape, and sub- 
sequent adventures, and eagerly ex- 

ecting the arrival of his messenger. 

ady Catharine listened in mournful 
silence to his story. 

“ Randall,” she said, when he 
had finished, “ thou hast told me that 
to which my ears have been lon 
accustomed. O'Neill is abandone 
and tyrannous; his paramouris proud 
and cruel. Iam now for three years 
the victim of daily and open insult 
from them both,—yet, oh forgive me 
if it be a sin! I Jove my husband 
still, and still am satisfied to hope on 
in silence. Ask me not to fly: I 
shall never again shew myself among 
the Clan Donnell. They call me the 
wife of my father’s murderer, but 
oh, Randall, believe it not: he fell 
in the open field, and on the even 
beam of battle, nor knew I by 
whose hand, till I was long the wife 
of O'Neill. No—no—ask me not to 
go: let me remain and expiate my . 

uilt, if guilt it be, in patient suffer- 
ing here.” 

he sat down and wept bitterly: 

the Scot, dashing a tear from his eye, 

turned to the window, for he heard 

the tramp of horses, and at the next 

moment beheld his messenger with 
s 
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Clara Warden and Jeniko mounted, 
and two led horses ready at the gate. 
He turned to his cousin, embraced 
her, and kissed her cheek and fore- 
head—“ Farewell, Catharine—mayst 
thou be happy !” he exclaimed; “ yet 
I fear to think of the anger of thy 
husband—come with us even yet— 
I will — thee: I will bear thee 
to England or to France, or whither 
thou wilt—anywhere but here.” 

“ Go, go, and may Heaven be your 
guard!” she cried, turning from his 
side, and hurrying into her own 
chamber. 

The Scot, with a heavy sigh, cross- 
ed the threshold. A crowd was 
gathered round the court-yard: he 
waved his hand for them to retire : 
Jeniko, who seemed to comprehend 
his whole design, shouted aloud— 
* Way for O'Neill!” making his 
charger perform a demivolta into the 
thickest of the press, and effectually 
clearing a space round the little 
cavalcade. Clara had not dared to 
look up till she heard a voice by 
her side, the sound of which made 
her almost drop from her seat. One 
earnest whisper explained all, and 
the next moment the Scot was 
mounted, and the whole party, Hugh 
Duff being desired to lead the way, 
were riding at a quick pace for the 
Dungannon gate. Jeniko, who had 
received some brief orders from his 
leader, now said to MacAulay, “ We 
take the Armagh road, my friend, 
and O’ Neill would not be interrupt- 
ed—let us ride on.” The uncon- 
scious guide pricked out in front, 
and was followed over the forest 
path by the unsuspected fugitives, 

While they were thus riding south- 
ward at their horses’ speed towards 
the English camp, on the Blackwater, 
a company of footmen were slowly 
wending their way towards Foichna- 
gall, from the woods and mountains 
on the north. The rising moon dis- 
played the haggard and toil-worn Irish 
of Ram’s Island. Their leader, John 
the Proud himself, drew his weary 
limbs with difficulty over the rugged 
pathway, yet still refused the fre- 
quent offered support of his equally 
spent companions. They gained the 
outposts of Foichnaga!] about an 
hour before midnight. The previous 
rumour of O’Neill’s arrival had al- 
ready spread to the farthest advanced 
guards, so, when the soldiers saw him 
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now descend from the mountain road 
before them, they were perplexed 
with strange surmises. Used as they 
were to his wild life, it did not asto- 
nish them to see him marked with all 
the tokens of flight and disaster, and 
they spread whatever fare they could 
produce, without question or com- 
ment, in his presence ; but a dreadful 
suggestion, that it could be nothing 
but the King’s wraith which had been 
seen already, scon spread among 
them out of ear-shot of the resting 
party. 

“For what do ye lay your heads 
together, ye gossiping knaves ?” 
cried O'Neill to a knot of whisperers 
round the next fire. There was no an- 
swer from the questioned party, but 
one of his own body-guard, who, un- 
observed, had heard their ominous 
surmises, came up, and, in a low 
voice, communicated to him their 
import. O'Neill was not more su- 
perstitious than others of his time, 
but he turned pale as the man spoke. 

“ Who saw it?” he enquired, im- 
mediately referring the appearance 
to something supernatural. 

“ Here is Brian Roe MacGillespie, 
who says he was within an arm’s 
length of it,” said some one at the 
guard-fire. 

“ Send him hither,” said O'Neill. 

A kern came forward. 

** Say what thou hast seen.” 

“O'Neill,” replied the man, “ I 
saw your likeness, mounted and ac- 
coutred as you left the camp three 
days since, ride from the north gate 
to the booth of the Lady Catharine 
of Kintyre, and enter her door, lea- 
ving what seemed your horse in the 
keeping of the galloglass, HughDuff 
MacAulay.” 

“ If the dead could rise,” said 
O'Neill, thoughtfully, “ I would say 
it was the Scot in my stolen gar- 
ments. But no; the curragh went 
down ten miles from any land; the 
fishermen at Toome saw her foun- 
der; and cloak and Scot, and all the 
precious freight she carried, lie 
twenty fathoms deep in the middle 
of Loch Neagh. No—bring me a 
horse, and ghost or devil I will ques- 
tion it. Lamh dearg aboo !” he cried, 
as he threw himself again on horse- 
back, and the war-cry of his house 
was echoed after him from watch-fire 
to drawbridge, as he galloped in the 
track of his mysterious predecessor 
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through the camp. _He made direct 
for the hut of his wife: there was a 
crowd of girls and women in the 
court, and a chorus of maidens sing- 
ing—‘ We have brought the summer 
with us” —in congratulation under her 
windows. Shane’s heart fell as he ° 
heard his own condemnation in the 
people’s joy over his supposed re- 
turn to right conduct. They recog- 
nised him as he rode up: a lane was 
opened for him to the door—aged 
women, matrons, and young girls, all 
blessing him as he passed. He was 
sick from shame and terror ; for he 
never doubted that he had been 
summoned to the scene by superhu- 
man agency, but he preserved the 
boldness of his deportment till he got 
over the threshold—the long uncross- 
ed threshold of his wife’s chamber. 

* Catharine !” he cried, “ what is 
this which has been here in my 
likeness—has it appeared to you ?” 

“Oh, my own lord and husband ! 
is this thyself at last ?”’ exclaimed his 
lady, starting from her tear-wet pil- 
low, and falling on his neck. 

“It is myself, Kate,” he said, “ but 
who or what has been this other ?— 
tell me, Iconjure you.” She looked 
up smiling through her tears. 

“ Oh, Shane,” she said, “I haye a 
strange tale to tell thee—sit down 
and drink this cup of wine, and I 
will tell thee all truly and gladly.” 

He sat down beside his wife, and 
she took his hand in hers, and told 
him all that had happened. The 
sinking boat, seen by the Toome 
fishermen, had been the other sail 
already mentioned. It was long past 
midnight when Shane O'Neill left 
the side of his lady; he turned and 
kissed her as he left the door; his 

step was light and vigorous again, 
and the marks of his rough journey 
were gone. He walked straight to 
the great pavilion in the middle of 
the camp. The sound of lamenta- 
tion was loud within; he hurried 
forward, and entering, found the 
Lady O’Donnell and her women 
mourning over the distorted body of 
Alister Mackenzie—he had strangled 

himself. 

“How now?” cried O'Neill, 
“ who has done me this good ser- 
vice ?” 
_ The women told him shortly how 
it was; but the Lady O’Donnell, 
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swelling with shame and indignation, 
burst into a torrent of reprgaches, 
long and vehement, which was only 
interrupted by the entrance of an- 
other aud more impetuous mourner. 
It was Bagh Duff MacAulay, co- 
vered with dust and blood; he burst 
into the tent crying that all was 
over, that O’Neill was lost—a_pri- 
soner to the English. 

“ Thou liest, sir!” said Shane, 
seizing the astounded galloglass. 
* Hast thou spread this news alsa in 
the camp ?” 

* By the head of O'Neill,” cried 
Hugh, “ this is either witchcraft or 
worse.” 

* There is no witchcraft in the 
case,” said Shane, “ beyond the 
ready wit of a brave Scot who has 
outdone us all with a cap, a cloak, 
and a stout heart. But tell me truly, 
Hugh, hast thou bruited abroad this 
thy news of my fancied capture ?” 

* Q’ Neill,” said the galloglass, * I 
feared to throw the camp into con- 
fusion, and waited till I came hither 
ere I spoke.” 

“Thou hast done well, and shalt 
be rewarded for thy discretion,” 
said Shane; “and now draw thy 
breath, and tell me how this cap- 
ture of your supposed O'Neill took 
place ?” : 

“ It was the strangest thing I ever 
saw,” replied Hugh. ‘He and the 
young girl, and the boy Jeniko—a 
knife in his throat, young, wolf- 
whelp—rode right up to the English 
outposts at Dungannon, and asked 
who commanded. 

**¢ Sir Dominick Warden,’ said the 
Saxon sentinel. ‘We surrender to 
him,’ cried the penitent young trai- 
tor, and up rode the advanced 
guard. I struck for O'Neill as long 
as I could hold my axe, but he called 
to me himself, as it seemed, to fly if 
I could for my life; and so seeing I 
could no better, I e’en turned my 
horse’s head, and neyer drew bridle 

till I got to Foichnagall.” 

“ (’ Neill!” cried another messen- 
ger, rushing in, “by your head I 
have seen the ragged staff on the 
Deputy’s ensign, floating in the 
moonlight, three miles south of 
Magherafelt—there has been abloody 
batile at Toomeferry, and the En 
lish of Cragfergus are in Killeigh- 
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“What is our loss?” questioned 
O'Neill. 

“ Thirteen of the Ocahans and five 
of the O’Hagans, with an hundred 
and fifty galloglass, and two -hun- 
dred kern and horseboys.” 

“ Ha!” cried Shane, “this smacks 
of sweat in the palm. Go there, 
Hugh Duff, to the quarters of Sir 
Neale MacPhelimy; shew him this 
my signet ring, and tell him to draw 
down his battle to the hill of Money- 
more, and to keep the pass against all 
comers ; and do thou,” turning to the 
other messenger, ‘‘ get thee a fresh 
horse, and carry to Ocahan my com- 
mand, that he make stand in Tullegha- 
ga with the clan Hagan. Now send me 
hither my secretary, Neal MacEver, 
call up Brian Barry and Harry Oge. 
Ah! my poor foster-brother. I had 
forgotten that shrewd stroke of the 
oar-blade, but it was fairly dealt and 
1 forgive it—thou wilt never again 


Shane O’ Neill’s Last Amour. 
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enough of idle sorrow. Ho, Mac- 
Ever, write to Sir Art MacMahon that 
I must have a thousand galloglass on 
the banks of Blackwater in a week. 
Brian Barry, thou art captain of the 
watch, double the guards on the 
north, and erect outposts. Rory 
Buye—send thither our chief herds- 
man—see thou that one-third of our 
creaght. be driven ere daylight to the 
hills above Killymoone ; let the wo- 
men and children of the camp 
accompany them ;” and so on, issu- 
ing orders, and arranging his plan, 
of defence, apparently unconscious 
of the presence of the silent females. 
At length the Lady O'Donnell reco- 
vering from her consternation, or- 
dered her attendants to lift the dead 
body of Mackenzie, and was about 
to have renewed her complaint— 
“Tut!” cried Shane, “get to your 
bed, ye silly women. My business 
is now with Elizabeth of England.” 


rise at the cry of lamh dearg. But 





THE WINE-CUP. A VISION. BY C. M, 


« In the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red: it is full mixed, and he poureth out 
the same. As for the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of the earth shall drink them, and suck them cut.” 


Psaim \xxv. v. 9, 10. Common Prayer Version. 


I saw the secrets of the sky: 

On Angel-wing I seem’d to fly 

Up to the flaming judgment-throne, 
And the dread Power who sits thereon. 
I saw his hand a wine-cup hold ; 

And, mantling o’er the radiant gold, 

A blood-red stream came foaming o’er, 
And purpled heaven's eternal floor. 


I ask’d a seraph why the wine 
Presented by the hand divine 
That vivid sanguine colour wore, 
And why its torrent rush’d impetuous to the floor. 


“ That cup,” said the seraph, “ by vengeance’ hand 
Is mix’d ; and th’ Eternal’s high command 
Dooms its unfailing, endless draught 
To be by th’ unrepentant quaff’d. 
’Tis ting’d with the blood of human souls, 
And thus all crimson its torrent rolls. 
Dost thou marvel why with impatient gush 
Its living waves o’er the goblet rush, 
And fling far round their flood unblest ? 
It burns to lave each victim- breast 
With the madd’ning draught of finish’d sin,* 
And thinks it long till the:work begin.” — 
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* « Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.”—Sr James, i, 15. 





The Wine- Cup. 


' & And what is the taste to the liquor given ? 
Is it like aught else in earth or heaven ??—’ 
* O yes, ’tis like all tastes below: 
Its dreps each change of flavour know; 
As from lip to lip it passes round, 
And still each palate to suit are found. 


“ To the stern oppressor its draught appears 
The salt, salt brine of his victim’s tears ; 

And, if for a delicate perfume he cries, 

’Tis wafted straight in their deep-drawn sighs. 


“ To the murderer’s lip its fatal flood 

Shall taste as it looks, of blood, still blood ;* 
For in blood he revell’d and bathed below, 
And blood shall be ever his draught of woe.” — 


“ And what,” I ask’d, “shall its flavour be 
To the demagogues’ godless company, 
And the rebel-band who their nod obey, 
And all that is holy make their prey ??— 


“ Of wormwood its taste to that tribe accurst ; 
For their souls, with bitterest longings nurst, 
To bitterest deeds are wildly driv’n; 

And bitter their portion shall be from Heav’n.” 


The vision fled: I sadly thought, 
Since thus the cup of God is fraught 
With vengeance, and must soon begin 
To pour for all who live in sin 
Its draught of mantling misery, 
My late and early prayer shall be, 
“O God, thy merey shew to me; 
And keep, good Lord! thy servant free 
From proud, presumptuous ways, and passion’s mastery.” 





THE IEART’S PRISON. BY C. M. 


“ Here, take this heart,” an Angel said: 
(His hand the while a heart convey’d.) 
*?Tis lawless, godless, rude, and wild, 
With ev’ry stain of sin defiled, 

And must, so stands th’ eternal will, 

Be closely barr’d and fetter’d till 

Its dreary penance-term expir’d, 

It be once more with goodness fired; 
Or, failing that, for ever be 

Shut up in lonely misery.” 


Th’ avenging demons took the heart 
And gloated o’er its ev’ry part, 
To think (O pleasing task!) that Heaven 
To them its punishment had given.— 
And first they sought fit substance out 
For barricadoes firm and stout, 

__To shut the victim closely in, 
Ere its dire fett’ring should begin. 
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* “ Thou hast given them blood to drink ; for they are worthy.”—Reve.ation, xvi- Gy 





‘The Heart’s Prison. 


They met Remorse; and he quickly found 
Firm matter the prison to build: 

But they said that, when hearts shed their tears around, 
As the drops the prison fill’d, 

The walls of Remorse were such no more, 
But form’d, as that flood distill’d, 

The cell of a contrite spirit and poor ; 

And the fiends could no longer guard the door. 


Then Madness came; and he storming cried 
That in his ever-boiling sea 
He could find stern-temper’d stuff and tried, 
That should mock all hopes to flee : 
“ There are chinks,” said the fiends, “in the stuff, though strong, 
That has oft been supplied by thee; 
And the Day-spring finds its way erelong, 
And then the heart's sorrows are turn’d to song.” — 


“ Fools! fools!” a deep, slow, mocking voice 
Behind them cried: they turn’d to see, 
Bent low with age and misery, 

A crippled wretch, a hideous man, 
Whose iron features to rejoice 
Had long forgotten: scarce a span 


His slow and weary feet could move: 
Ne’er from the ground his eye its look 
Could raise; but on that senseless book 

With dull regard it ever por’d. 
“Fools! fools! to hope that aught would prove 
A dungeon,” said the wretch abhorr’d, 

** For human hearts save my material! 
Turn in with me.’ The Demons turn’d, 
And saw a forge where num’rous burn’d 

Thick heavy bars. “ This precious ore,” 

He said, “ no art, no hand imperial, 

No heav’nly magic can o’erpower. 


* Must I its name, its nature tell ? 
No tears will melt it; no bright beams, 
No fresh and dewy morning gleams, 
May pierce, or burning noontide glare, 
This metal, forg’d in fire of hell: 
Its name, its nature is—Despair.” 


Then the flaming bars the Demons seized : 

And with that dire metal they went, well pleased, 
The heart’s sad house to prepare: 

And still, as their horrid task they ply, 

They shout to their brother-fiends that pass’d, 

“ If a dungeon ye want that shall ever last, 
O build its walls of Despair!” 

And the wild caves of hell flung back the cry, 
“ O build its walls of Despair!’ 
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SCENES AND HYMNS OF LIFE. 


BY MRS HEMANS, 
No. VIIL 
PRISONER’S EVENING SERVICE. 


ASCENE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. * 


From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down; 
Perish the roses and the flowers of kings, 
Princes and emperors, and the crown and palms 
Of all the mighty, withered and consumed! 
Nor is power given to lowliest Iunocence 
Long to protect her own. WokDswortu. 


Scene—Prison of the Luxembourg, in Paris, during the Reign of Terror. 
D’Avsiene, an aged Royalist—BuiancuE, his Daughter, a young girl. 


Blanche. What was our doom, my father ?—In thine arms 
I lay unconsciously thro’ that dread hour. 
Tell me the sentence !—Could our judges look, 
Without relenting, on thy silvery hair ? 
Was there not mercy, father ?—Will they not 
Hasten us to our home? 

D Aubigné. Yes, my poor child! 
They send us home. : 

Blanche. Oh! shall we gaze again 
On the bright Loire ?— Will the old hamlet-spire, 
And the grey turret of our own chateau, 
Look forth to greet us thro’ the dusky elms ? 
Will the kind voices of our villagers, 
The loving laughter in their children’s eyes, 
Welcome us back at last ?—But how is this ? 
—Father ! thy glance is clouded—on thy brow 
There sits no joy! 

D’ Aubigné. Upon my brow, dear girl, 
There sits, I trust, such deep and solemn peace, 
As may befit the Christian, who receives 
And recognises, in submissive awe, 
The summons of his God. 

Blanche. Thou dost not mean— 
—No, no! it cannot be !—Didst thou not say 
They sent us home ? 

D’ Aubigné Where is the spirit’s home ?— 
Oh! most of all, in these dark evil days, 
Where should it be—but in that world serene, 
Beyond the sword’s reach, and the tempest’s power— 
Where, but in Heaven. 

Blanche. My father! 

D’ Aubigné. We must die. 
We must look up to God, and calmly die, 
—Come to my heart, and weep there !—for awhile 
Give Nature’s passion way, then brightly rise 
In the still courage of a woman’s heart! 





* The last days of two prisoners in the Luxembourg, Sillery and La Souru, so 
affectingly described by Helen Maria Williams, in her Letters from France, gave 
rise to this little scene.—These two victims had composed a little hymn, which 
they every night sung together in a Jow and restrained voice, 
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Do I not know thee ?—Do I ask too much 
From mine own noble Blanche ? 

Blanche ( falling oa his bosom.) Oh! clasp me fast! 
Thy trembling child !—Hide, hide me in thine arms— 
Father ! 

D' Aubigné. Alas! my flower, thou'rt young to go, 
Young, and so fair !—Yet were it worse, methinks, 
To leave thee where the gentle and the brave, 
The loyal-hearted and the chivalrous, 
And they that loved their God, have all been swept 
Like the sere leaves away.—For them no hearth 
Through the wide land was left inviolate, 
No altar holy; therefore did they fall, 
Rejoicing to depart.—The soil is steep’d 
In noble blood; the temples are gone down, 
The voice of prayer is hush’d, or fearfully 
Mutter’d, like sounds of guilt—Why, who would live? 
Who hath not panted, as a dove, to flee, 
To quit for ever the dishonour’d soil, 
The burden’d air ?—Our God upon the cross — 
Our King upon the scaffold*—let us think 
Of these—and fold endurance to our hearts, 
And bravely die! 

Blanche. A dark and fearful way ! 
An evil doom for thy dear honour’d head ! 
Oh! thou, the kind, the gracious !—whom all eyes 
Bless’d as they Jook’d upon !—Speak yet again— 
Say, will they part us ? 

D' Aubigné. No, my Blanche ; in death 
We shall not be divided. 

Blanche. Thanks to God! 

He by thy glance will aid me ;—I shall see 
His light before me to the last—And when— 
—Oh! pardon these weak shrinkings of thy child! — 
When shall the hour befall? 
D Aubigné. Oh! swiftly now, 
And suddenly, with brief dread interval, 
Comes down the mortal stroke.—But of that hour 
As yet I know not.—Each low throbbing pulse 
Of the quick pendulum may usher in 
Eternity ! 

Blanche (kneeling before him-) My father! lay thy hand 
On thy poor Blanche’s head, and once again 
Bless her with thy deep voice of tenderness, 

Thus breathing saintly courage through her soul, 
Ere we are call’d. 

D Aubigné. If I may speak through tears ! 

—Well may I bless thee, fondly, fervently, 

Child of my heart !—thou who didst look on me 

With thy lost mother’s angel-eyes of love! 

Thou that hast been a brightness in my path, 

A guest of Heaven unto my lonely soul, 

A stainless lily in my widow’d house, 

There springing up—with soft light round thee shed— 
For immortality !—Meek child of God! 

I bless thee,—He will bless thee !—In his love 





* A French royalist officer, dying upon a field of battle, and hearing some one 
near him uttering the most plaintive lamentations, turned towards the suff rer, ard 
thus addressed him :—“ My friend, whoever you may be, remember that your Gd 
expired upon the cross—your King upon the scaffcld,—and he who now speaks to 
you has had his limbs shot from under him.—Meet your fate as becomes a map.” 
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He calls thee now from this rude stormy world, 
To thy Redeemer’s breast —And thou wilt die, 
As thou hast lived,—my duteous, holy Blanche! 
In trusting and serene submissiveness, 
Humble, yet full of Heaven. 

Blanche (rising.) Now is there strength 
Infused through all my spirit.—I ean rise 
And say—* Thy will be done!’ 

D’ Aubigné (pointing upwards.) Seest thou, my child, 
Yon faint light in the west? The signal-star 
Of our due vesper-service, gleaming in 
Through the close dungeon-grating !—Fearfully 
It seems to quiver; yet shall this night pass, 
This night alone, without the lifted voice 
Of adoration in our narrow cell, 
As if unworthy Fear or wavering Faith 
Silenced the strain ?—No! let it waft to Heaven 
The Prayer, the Hope, of poor Mortality, 
In its dark hour once more !—And we will sleep— 
Yes—calmly sleep, when our last rite is closed. 


( They sing together.) 
PRISONERS’ EVENING HYMN. 


We see no more, in thy pure skies, 

How soft, O God! the sunset dies ; 

How every coloured hill and wood 

Seems melting ia the golden flood : 

Yet, by the precious memories won 

From bright hours now for ever gone, 

Father! o’er all thy works, we know, 

Thou still art shedding Beauty’s glow ; 

Still touching every cloud and tree 

With glory, eloquent of Thee ; 

Still feeding all thy flowers with light, 

Though Man hath barr’d it from our sight. 
We know Thou reign’st, the Unchanging One, th’ All- Just, 
And bless Thee still with free and boundless trust ! 


We read no more, O God! thy ways 

On Earth, in these wild evil days. 

The rod severe in th’ oppressor’s hand 

Is ruler of the weeping land ; 

Fallen are the faithful and the pure, 

No shrine is spared, no hearth secure. 

Yet, by the deep voice from the Past, 

Which tells us, these things cannot last ; 

And by the Hope which finds no Ark, 

Save in thy breast, when storms grow dark ; 

We trust Thee !—As the sailor knows 

That in its place of bright repose 

His pole-star burns, though mist and cloud 

May veil it with a midnight shroud. 
We know Thou reign’st !—All Holy One, All-Just ! 
And bless Thee still with Love’s own boundless trust. 


We feel no more that aid is nigh, 
When our faint hearts within us die. 
We suffer—and we know our doom 
Must be one suffering till the tomb. 
Yet, by the anguish of Thy Son 
When his last hour came.darkly. on; 
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By his dread ery, the air which rent 
In terror of abandonment; 
And by his parting word, which rose 
Through Faith, victorious o’er all woes; 
We know that Thou mayst wound, mayst break 
The spirit, but wilt ne’er forsake ! 
Sad suppliants whom our brethren spurn, 
In our deep need to Thee we turn: 
To whom but Thee ?—All-Merciful, All-Just! 
In Life, in Death, we yield Thee boundless trust ! 





KEENE, OR FUNERAL LAMENT OF AN IRISH MOTHER 
OVER HER SON. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Many of these Keenes abound with touches ofa wild and simple pathos. The following is not a 
translated one, but only in imitation of their peculiar style, which seems to bear much analogy to the 
characteristics of Irish music. 


Dark y the cloud of night comes rolling on— 
Darker is thy repose, my fair-hair’d son! 
Silent and dark! 
There is blood upon the threshold 
Whence thy step went forth at morn, 
Like a dancer’s in its fleetness, 
O my bright first-born! 


At the glad sound of that footstep 
My heart within me smiled ;— 
Thou wert brought me back all silent 
In thy blood, my child! 


Darkly the cloud of night comes rolling on— 
Darker is thy repose, my fair-hair’d son! 
Silent and dark ! 


I thought to see thy children 
Laugh with thine own blue eyes; 

But my sorrow’s voice is lonely 
Where my life’s flower lies. 


I shall go to sit beside thee 
Thy kindred’s graves among; 

I shall hear the tall grass whisper— 
I shall hear it not long! 


Darkly the cloud of night comes rolling on— 
Darker is thy repose, my fair-hair’d son! 
Silent and dark ! 


And I too shall find slumber 

With my lost son in the earth ;— 
Let none light up the ashes 

Again on our hearth ! 


Let the roof go down! Let silence 
On the home for ever fall, 

Where my boy lay cold, and heard not 
His lone mother’s call! 


Darkly the cloud of night comes rolling on— 
Darker is thy repose, my fair-hair’d son ! 
Silent and dark ! 
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TueEre are strong analogies be- 
tween the conduct of men and na- 
tions. Few men have ever looked 
back upon life, without being able to 
point to some period when their bet- 
ter genius seemed to desert them— 
when they gave way to some pas- 
sion, which, in the retrospect, seems 
to have been all but frenzy, or plun- 
ged headlong into some pursuit, 
which at length excites nothing but 
astonishment at the folly of the hour. 
It is told of the celebrated Bishop 
Butler, that, once walking in his gar- 
den, he suddenly started from a pro- 
found meditation, and asked his chap- 
Jain, “ Whether nations could not be 
taken with madness—like indivi- 
duals ?”—France, at the present day, 
is the nation looking backward on 
the frenzy of fifty years ago. No- 
thing is more remarkable, in the lan- 
guage of French society, than the 
wonder which they express at the 
violences of Revolution. They pro- 
nounce it afolly—afever—a madness 
—a return to barbarism—a reign of 
treachery—ariot of furious licentious- 
ness—ahotcarousal of blood. France 
will be fortunate, if she writes those 
epithets upon her phylacteries, and, 
casting aside the love of her old de- 
mocratic idolatry, worships the spirit 
of freedom with the sincerity of the 
heart, as well as with the formality 
of the lips. But vain, fickle, and 
presumptuous, she still has hazards 
prepared by her own hands, and the 
recompense of her vices will be the 
instability of her thrdtie. Still herRe- 
volution will have had its uses, if itact 
as a warning to nations better worth 
rescuing from ruin. The fire that 
shot up from her funeral pile wiil 
have done its service, if it becomes a 
beacon to Europe. Eventhe racksand 
scaffolds, the fierce slaughters, and 
indiscriminate miseries of the revo- 
lutionary reign, will almost take the 
rank of instruments of good, if, by 
that narrow period of their rage, they 
Yead the way to wisdom among man- 
kind for the time to come. We may 
almost forgive the wild fury of the 
evil spirit that issues in his more 
complete subjection, and closes his 


fiercer assault, and the haughtier da- 
ring of his vengeance, by the grasp 
that consigns him to his dungeon for 
a thousand years. 

But it is to England that the lesson 
is of pre-eminent value. In the con- 
tinental nations there is still much to 
change. There are pressures which 
a man of humanity would feel an in- 
sult to human nature, a philosopher 
would trace to inherent evil in the 
state, and a man of virtue would sur- 
vey only as the visitations of justice 
on the offences of empire. There 
are trials of human patience, under 
the iron sceptres of the military so- 
vereigns, which might well make a 
wise man balance between the brief 
paroxysm of a revolution, and the 
chronic stings of a government of 
the sword. It is enough for the ears 
of Englishmen, who know that true 
liberty is the breath in the nostrils 
of States—the living principle which, 
sent into their frame from above, 
turns the form of clay into life—to 
hear, that the whole freedom of the 
German and his Rindred nations, is 
by sufferance; that the personal cha- 
racter of the monarch constitutes 
the good or ill of his people; and 
that no man beneath the throne, who 
Jays his head this night on his pillow, 
can be secure that he may not lay it 
to-morrow night on the floor of his 
dungeon. It is true that civil war 
would be a fearful cure for this mi- 
tigated slavery. Evil is a formidable 
purifier of evil; and calamity, to a 

roverb, follows redemption by re- 

ellion. The sword never yet hack- 
ed away the chain, without drawing 
the blood of the slave. Yet it is to 
be deeply regretted, that some por- 
tion of the heat from that conflagra- 
tion, which burned so furiously in 
the centre, was not suffered to shoot 
round its circumference, and melt 
those icy barriers with which absolute 
onthe guards its throne. It would 

e fortunate if the sovereigns of the 
Continent had learned from the first 
violence of the French Revolution, 
the wisdom of opening a safety- 
valve for that fierce effervescence, 
which, sooner or later, will burst 
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out in every region of Europe, and 
which will rend and explode its way 
only with the more fury for the 
weight of the resistance. 
murs ringing at this moment round 
every continental Ringdow, are the 
prophetic warnings of the wild ha- 
voc that will strike them all to their 
roots, when the true time of havoc 
iscome. It may linger. A tempo- 
rary escape in the North or the South 
—a rash ebullition in Poland, ora 
treacherous burst in Portugal, may 
Jull the great latent principle of over- 
throw. The priesthood of Spain, or 
the guards of Austria, may trample 
out the flame in its first creepings 
along the ground, but the time will 
come when it will creep no longer, 
but, shooting up in universal and ir- 
resistible spires, enfold both the sol- 
dier and the monk, or send them 
forth as chief propagators of the con- 
flagration. 

ut to England all that Republi- 
canism can offer is its warning. 
all the countries that ever solicited 
change, this is the country iu which 
it is least required. If abuses cling 
to all things human, it is within the 
British shores that they least abound, 
are productive of least evil, and are 
extinguished by the most simple 
operation of public vigilance. The 
casual worm or weed may fix on the 
keel of the great vessel of the State, 
but on none that bore the flag of 
empire were they ever Jess suffered 
to grow ; their spreading is forbidden 
by the mere rapidity of her course— 
they are torn off by the billows 
through which she plunges with such 
proud and perpetual mastery. All 
that violent change can do in Eng- 
land, would be to subvert. Our only 
recompense for civil struggle would 
be the trampling into utter sterility 
of the field where the battle was 
fought. The nation, exhausted and 
impoverished by the struggle, would 
have no fruit of the infinite peril, 
confusion, and misery of the time, 
but the remorse and self-contempt 
that belong to the discovery of 
folly too late: true liberty would be 
thrown into disgrace; the name of 
Constitution would thenceforth be a 
sound of fear, or a record of shame ; 
and the country, in beggary or in 
chains, sunk to the dust in the pre- 
sence of Europe, or flooding it with 
her population of armed slaves, fol- 
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lowing the track of some military 
tyrant, would, whether victor or van- 
quished, be undone. 

It is in this view, as a book of po- 
litical wisdom, that we have hitherto 
Jooked upon the immortal labour of 
Burke. And it is still as a great 
code for the legislative guidance 
of our statesmen, or a great chart for 
the course of the nation, among the 
difficulties that beset the time, that 
We propose it as deserving of the 
perpetual study of England. The 
progress of Revolution is there laid 
down before us in all its grades; 
from the simple level on which it 
first stood, to the highest step of 
that unhallowed temple, where, on 
an altar sacred to eternal discord, it 
offered up the bluod of monarch and 
peeple, and, like the plague of Egypt, 
scattered the ashes for a pestilence 
among the nations. Burke charac- 
terizes the spirit of the Revolution 
as essentially a spirit of plunder— 
“TI see,” he exclaims, “ the confisca- 
tors begin with bishops, and chap- 
ters, and monasteries, but I do not 
see them end there. I see the princes 
of the blood, who, by the oldest 
usages of the kingdom, held landed 
estates, (hardly with the compliment 
ofadebate, ) deprived of their posses- 
sions, and ia lieu of their indepen- 
dent, stable property, reduced to 
the hope of some precarious, chari- 
table pension, at the pleasure of an 
assembly, which, of course, will pay 
little regard to the rights of pension- 
ers at pleasure, when it despises 
those of legal proprietors. Flushed 
with the insolence of the first inglo- 
rious victories, and pressed by the 
distresses caused by the lust of un- 
hallowed lucre, disappointed, but 
not discouraged, they have at length 
ventured completely to subvert all 
property of all descriptions through- 
vut the extent of a great kingdom. 
+ *# * * What vestiges of liberty 
or property have they left? The 
tenant-right of a cabbage-garden, a 
year’s interest in a hovel, the goodwill 
of an alehouse or a baker’s. shop, 
the very shadow of a constructive 
property, are more ceremoniously 
treated in our Parliament, than with 
you the oldest and most valuable 
landed possessions, in the hands of 
the most respectable personages, or 
than the whole body of the monied 
and commercial interest of your 
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country. * * * * The ground 
upon which your confiscators go is 
this—‘ that the rules of prescription 
cannot bind a legislative assembly !’ 
So that this legislative assembly of a 
free nation sits, not for the security, 
but for the destruction of property; 
and not of property only, but of every 
rule and maxim which can give it sta- 
bility, and of those instruments which 
alone can give it circulation.” 

The seizure of the Church pro- 
perty of France, by the arbitrary act 
of the Assembly, stamped the cha- 
racter of the Revolution ; and it is 
to the direct and fatal consequences 
of this act, that Burke continually 
summons the eye of Europe.—* It is 
not the confiscation of our Church 
property in England that I dread, 
though I think this would be no tri- 
fling evil. The great source of my 
solicitude is, lest it should ever be 
considered as the policy of the State 
to seek a resource in con/fiscations of 
any kind; or that any one descrip- 
tion of citizens should be brought to 
regard amy of the others as their pro- 


An admirable passage follows, on 


the effects of excessive public debt. 
—* Nations are wading deeper and 
deeper into a boundless ocean of 
public debt. Public debts, which at 
first won a security to governments, 
by interesting many in the public 
tranquillity, are likely, in their ex- 
cess, to become the means of their 
subversion. If governments provide 
for their debts by heavy impositions, 
they perish, by becoming odious to 
the people. If they do not provide 
for them, they will be undone by 
the efforts of the most dangerous of 
all parties,—an extensive, discontent- 
ed monied interest, injured, but not 
destroyed. The men who compose 
this interest, look for their security, 
in the first instance, to the fidelity of 
government; in the second, to its 
power. If they find the old govern- 
ments effete, worn out, and with their 
springs relaxed, so as not to be of 
sufficient vigour for their purposes, 
they may seek new ones that shall be 
possessed of more energy. And this 
energy will be derived, not from an 
acquisition of resources, but from a 
contempt of justice. Revolutions 
are favourable to confiscation, and it 
is‘ impossible to know under what 
obnoxious names the next confisca- 
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tions will be authorized. * *, * 
I hope we shall never be so totally 
lost, to all sense of the duties impo- 
sed on us by the law of social union, 
as, uponany pretext of publicservice, 
to confiscate the goods of a single 
unoffending citizen. Who but a ty- 
rant (aname expressive of every thing 
which can vitiate and degrade human 
nature) could think of seizing on the 
property of men, unaccused, unheard, 
untried, by whole descriptions, by 
hundreds and thousands together ? 
Who that had not lost every trace 
of humanity, could think of casting 
down men of exalted rank and sa- 
cred function, some of them of an 
age to call at once for reverence and 
compassion—of casting them down 
from the highest situation in the 
commonwealth, wherein they were 
maintained by their own landed pro- 
perty, to a state of indigence, de- 
pression, and contempt? The con- 
fiscators truly have made. some al- 
lowance to their victims from the 
scraps and fragments of their own, 
tables, from which they have been 
so harshly driven, and which have 
been so bountifully spread for a feast 
to the harpies of usury. But, to drive 
men from independence to live on 
alms, is itself great cruelty, * * * 
Undoubtedly it is an infinite 
vation of this cruel sufferin that 
the persons who weretaught a double 
prejudice in favour of religion b 
education, and by the place whic 
they held in the administration of 
its functions, are to receive the rem- 
nants of their property as alms from 
the profane and impious hands of 
those who had plundered them of 
all the rest; to receive, (if they are 
at all to receive,) not from the cha- 
ritable contributions of the faithful, . 
but from the insolent tenderness, of. ; 
avowed Atheism, the maintenance. 
of religion, measured out to them , 
on the standard of the contempt in 
which it is held.” sat 
The progress of this system of con- 
fiscation is still more descriptive, 
No confiscator begins by announcing 
that his object is plunder. Mammon 
is kept out of sight, by a veil thrown 
over him by patriotism! The mon-, 
strous visage of public robbery. is. 
covered with a mask of public. ne-.. 
cessity.,.Good fuith is pleaded for., 
a transaction Which violates all its. 
principles; and a pompous figure; 
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of Justice is placed in front of the 
whole machinery, which is at that 
moment grinding down into dust the 
lives and properties of innocent and 
helpless men. “ You do not ima- 
gine, sir,’ Burke indignantly ap- 
peals, “that I am going to compli- 
ment those persons (the confisca- 
tors) with any long discussion. The 
arguments of tyranny are as con- 
temptible as its force is dreadful. 
Had not your confiscators, by their 
early crimes, obtained a power which 
secures indemnity to all the crimes 
of which they have since been guilty, 
it is not the syllogism of the logician, 
but the lash of the executioner, that 
would have refuted the sophistry 
which become an accomplice of theft 
and murder. The sophistic tyrants 
of Paris are Joud in their declama- 
tions against the departed regal ty- 
rants, who in former ages have vexed 
the world. They are thus bold, be- 
cause they are safe from the dun- 
geons and iron cages of their old 
masters. Shall we be more tender 
of the tyrants of our own time, when 
we see them acting worse tragedies 
under our eyes? * * * * * 
This outrage on all the rights of pro- 
perty was at first covered with what, 
on the system of their conduct, was 
the most astonishing of all pretexts, 
—a regard to national faith! The 
enemies to all property at first pre- 
tended a most tender, delicate, and 
scrupulous anxiety for keeping the 
King’s engagement with the public 
creditor. Those professors of the 
rights of men are so busy in teaching 
others, that they have not leisure to 
learn any thing themselves; other- 
wise they would have known, that it 
is to the property of the citizen, and 
not to the demands of the creditor of 
the State, that the first and original 
Saith of civil society is pledged. The 
claim of the citizen is prior in time, 
ramount in title, superior in equity. 
he fortunes of individuals, whether 
possessed by acquisition, or by de- 
scent, or by participation in the goods 
of some community, were no part of 
the creditor’s security, expressed or 
implied. They never so much as 
entered into his head when he made 
the bargain. He well knew, that the 
public, whether represented by a 
monarch or a senate, can pledge no- 
thing but the public estate; and it 
can have no public estate, except 
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what it derives from a just and pro- 
portioned imposition upon the citi- 
zens at large. This was engaged, 
and nothing else could he engaged, 
to the public creditor. No man can 
mortgage his injustice as a pawn for 
his fidelity,” 

The next step in this progress 
of national legislation and national 
treachery was downward, and in 
regular succession,—the breach of 
faith with all those who had entitled 
themselves by their services to na- 
tional provision—the abolition of all 
pensions, no matter for what merits 
they had been assigned. Burke rea- 
sons briefly, but unanswerably, on 
this act of equal folly and injustice. 
“ A pension, given as a reward for 
service to the State, is surely as good 
a ground of property as any secu- 
rity for money advanced to the State. 
It is a better ; for money is paid, and 
well paid, to obtain that service. We 
have, however, seen multitudes of 

ersons under this description in 

rance, who had never been depri- 
ved of their allowances by the most 
arbitrary ministers, in the most ar- 
bitrary times, robbed, without mer- 
cy, by this Assembly of the rights of 
men. They were told, in answer to 
their claim to the bread earned by 
their blood, that their services had 
not been rendered to the country 
that now exists!” 

The next step of the Republic 
was equally in course—the universal 
violation of the faith of treaties, 
“The Assembly, with perfect con- 
sistency, it must be owned, is now 
engaged in a respectable deliberation 
how far it is bound by the treaties 
made with other nations under the 
former government; and their com- 

mittee is to report, which of them it 
ought to ratify, and which not! By 
this means they have put the exter- 
nal fidelity of their virgin Republic 
on a par with the internal.” 

The next step was more precipi- 
tate still, but in regular order,—the 
ruin of the nobility. This was ef- 
fected by rousing against them the 
passions, jealousies, and pride of the 
whole trading community. Napo- 
Jeon once named England the nation 
of shopkeepers; the name was mis- 
applied, but no name could have 
been more expressive of the condi-« 
tion of trade in France. A few opu- 
lent stockjobbers or wine-dealers 
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excepted, the whole commerce of 
France was retail, and the whole 
race that carried it on were a needy, 
querulous, and struggling multi- 
tude, angry with the state which 
necessarily left them to make their 
bread as they could, bitter against 
every rank above them, and, as in all 
lands, eager for any change that 
might give them a place in society 
for which they were not fit, and a 
property which they had not earned. 
The higher adventurers of this class 
were, of course, the more active in- 
struments in the general hostility 
against their superiors: but those 
leaders of the République boutiquiére 
were sustained by the whole peevish 
and vexed multitude of petty trade, 
down to the lowest vender of the 
lowest commodity. The provincial 
towns consisted of nothing else; and 
in the idle hours which their scanty 
commerce so amply allowed, and in 
the common privations which nei- 
ther monarchies nor republics can 
avert from the indolent, the ignorant, 
or the poor, they found room for 
declamation on the ill-arranged des- 
tinies of society. The commercial 
body, in all its grades in France, was, 
as it is more or less in all lands, re- 
publican. “There was no measure 
to which they were not willing to 
lend themselves, in order to be aven- 
ged. * * * * They struck at the 
nobility through the Crown and the 
Church. They attacked them par- 
ticularly on the side on which they 
thought them most vulnerable, the 
possessions of the Church, which, 
through the patronage of the Crown, 
enerally devolved upon the nobi- 
ity.” 
Another step, as natural in its 
—— as any of the former, 
ut directly leading to the consum- 


mation of the highest national crime, 
rapidly followed. “ Along with the 
monied interest, a new description 
of men had grown up, with whom 
that interest soon formed a close and 
marked union,—the political men of 


letters. Men of letters, fond of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, are rarely 
averse toinnovation. Since the de- 
cline of the life and greatness of 
Louis X1V., they were not much 
cultivated by either him, or the Re- 

ent, or the successors to the Crown. 

or were they engaged to the Court 
‘by favours and emoluments so sys« 
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tematically as during the splendid 
period of that ostentatious, and not 
impolitic reign. What they lost in 
the old Court protection, they endea- 
voured to make up by joining in a 
sort of incorporation of their own.” 

The purposes to which this union 
was turned, were of a still deeper 
dye than those of the original movers 
of French rebellion. Bacon’s maxim, 
that all things best in their nature, 
become most formidable in their 
erversion, was fully realized. The 
ettered ability of France, not mere- 
ly furnished a more powerful wea- 

on for overthrow, than the rude 
jealousies of the stockbrokers and 
traders, but it struck at higher ob- 
jects. The rough violence of the 
mob struck only at the exterior of 
the State, longed to break down the 
pillars of the throne, or strip the 
State edifice of its ornaments, partly 
for revenge, partly for plunder, and 
have done. The deadlier hostility 
of profligate literature seemed de- 
termined not only on the overthrow 
of the great building, but on pre~ 
cluding the spot from being built on 
for ever, infecting the air and the 
soil with a moral pestilence, that 
prohibited the dwelling of man. The 
works poured out by this band of 
conspirators against all Jaw, human 
and divine, were directly aimed, not 
simply against the State, but against 
society. If the volumes of the 
Chamforts and the Diderots had 
once become the guides of life, they 
must have extinguished every feel- 
ing that forms the honour, strength, 
or use of society. One boundless 
mortification would have seized the 
whole moral frame. Licentiousness 
would have been the law of private 
life, and treason of public. The 
nearest ties of blood would have 
only the more effectively ensured its 
corruption; the highest obligations 
of the subject to the sovereign would 
have been only a surer pledge of 
treachery, But those men had a 
more awful determination to evil, in 
the final object of their hostility. 
Man, and the works of man, were 
too trivial for their towering aspira- 
tions. “ Highly they raged against 
the Highest.” Their declared pur- 
pose, and France listened to it with- 
out astonishment, was to overthrow 
all belief in the Deity. They were 
wise in their generation ; for of all the 
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instruments of national confusion, 
national infidelity would have been 
the most rapid, the most resistless, 
and the most consummate. The 
operation of Assemblies and Legis- 
latures would have been feeble and 
tardy, to the fierce, swift, and subtle 
ruin projected over the land by the 
passions of a people at length un- 
checked by some last sense of a Su- 
o— Providence. They might then 

ave rested on their oars, and su.tered 
the vessel to have gone down With the 
stream. The course of nature would 
have saved the toil of the politician. 
Having once dissolved thegreat prin- 
ciple that holds the elements of socie- 
ty together, they might have safely 
resigned the world to the conflict of 
flood and flame. The national crime 
extended in France just so far as to 
shew to Europe the inevitable re- 
sults of Atheism adopted by a Le- 
gislature. The adoption was hi- 
deously repaid by massacre. Robes- 
pierre was the incarnation of the 
fiend that administered the punish- 
ment, and his reign of terror the 
time allotted to its execution. But 
the success of the effort was partial. 
Even in France, there were hearts 
in which true loyalty, through all 
its ignorant hereditary prejudices, 
and true religion, through all its 
clouding superstitions, were still 
treasured ; and the Vendée saved the 
character, and perhaps averted the 
Divine ruin, of the land. 

The machinations of the Parisian 
men of letters had long before at- 
tracted the eye of Europe. “ The 
literary cabal,” says Burke, “ had, 
some years ago, formed something 
like a regular plan for the destruc- 
tion of the Christian religion! This 
object they pursued with a degree 
of zeal which hitherto had been dis- 
covered only in the propagators of 
some system of piety. They were 
—— with a spirit of proselytism 
n the most fanatical degree, and 
thence, by an easy process, with a 
spirit of persecution according to 
their means. * * * * Those 
atheistical fathers have a bigotry of 
their own. They have learnt to talk 
LS argay monks in the spirit of a monk. 

ut in some things they are men of 
the world. The resources of in- 
trigue are ealled in to supply the 
defect of argument. To this system 
of literary monopoly was joined an 
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unremitting industry to blacken all 
those who did not hold to their fac- 
tion. * * * * A spirit of cabal, 
intrigue, and proselytism, pervaded 
all their thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions. And as controversial zeal 
soon turns its thoughts on force, they 
began to insinuate themselves into a 
correspondence with foreign princes; 
in hopes, that through their autho- 
tity, which at first they flattered, 
they might bring about the changes 
which they had in view. To them 
it was indifferent, whether those 
changes were to be accomplished by 
the thunderbolt of despotism, or by 
the earthquake of popular commo- 
tion. * * * * Those writers, 
like the propagators of all novelties, 
pretended a great zeal for the poor 
and the lower orders, while, in their 
satires, they rendered hateful, by 
every exaggeration, the faults of 
courts, the nobility, and the priest- 
hood. They became a sort of de- 
magogues. They served as a link 
to unite, in favour of one object, ob- 
noxious wealth to restless and des- 
perate poverty.” 

In this masterly sketch we have 
the whole regulated progress of over- 
throw, the outline of that whole hi- 
deous dance, in which the revolu- 
tionary principle, flaunting along 
in a hundred different characters, 
throughout the whole masquerade 
had one perpetual partner—Death ! 
First comes the plunder of the Church 
property, then the degradation of the 
Nobles, then the seizure of the corpo- 
ration funds, and the breaking up of 
the corporations; then the general 
assault on all laws, usages, and mo- 
rals, by a conspiracy against all so- 
cial order; then the avowed deter- 
mination of corrupt literature to es- 
tablish Atheism as the substitute for 
Christianity in France, and make the 
irreligion of France a preliminary to 
outlawing the belief in a God from 
the world. We have the warning, 
and upon our own heads be the peril 
of its neglect. One thing is clear, tha 
confiscation was the principle of the 
Revolution. It predominates n 
every provision of its being, it speaks 
in every tone of its voice, whether 
haranguing the mob, domineering in 
the Assembly, or menacing in the 
presence of the King. Whether it 
wore the embroidered garb of office, 
or rushed along in the gory rags of 
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riot and homicide, its step and ges- 
ture were modelled by confiscation ; 
every puff of fortune that flung back 
its cloak, shewed the gaunt propor- 
tions of robbery within. But it is 
to be remembered also, that it was 
this principle which made the sacri- 
fice of the Revolution worse than 
useless, It was this defiance of jus- 
tice from the beginning, that pervert- 
ed all its chances of salutary change 
into an aggravation of all the old 
evils ; that on the ruins of a Church 
erected a bigotry of Atheism, a thou- 
sand times more hostile even to free- 
dom of opinion ; that replaced the no- 
bility by an upstart oligarchy, with 
more than all their pride, and im- 
measurably more their prodigality, 
profligacy, or tyranny ; that fixed on 
the spot, from which a gentle and 
virtuous King, the truest friend of 
freedom in France, had been foully 
cast. down, a furious despotism,—or 
rather, by its incantations of blood 
and perjury, summoned from the 
place of darkness a spirit unparal- 
leled among the principles of human 
evil, to inhabit the shape of autho- 
rity moulded by their own hands, 
and exercise over their fallen coun- 


try the last inflictions of sorrow 
and shame. 

One of the common subterfuges 
for this defiance of justice, was, that 
the higher orders of France had ex- 
empted themselves from all ehare in 


bearing the burdens of the State. 
The declaimers in England echoed 
the subterfuge until they had con- 
structed it into a charge. But the 
superior knowledge of Burke struck 
away this pretext for insulting the 
ruined fortunes of the peerage and 
the priesthood. “ They certainly,” 
said he, “ did not contribute equally 
with each other, nor either of them 
equally with the Commons. They 
both, however, contributed largely. 
Neither the nobility nor clergy en- 
joyed any exemption from the excise 
on consumable commodities, from 
duties of custom, or from any of the 
numerousindirectimpositions, which 
in France, as well as here, make so 
very large a proportion of all pay- 
ments to the public. The noblesse 
paid the capitation. They paid also 
a land-tax, called the twentieth pen- 
ny; to. the es oe of. three, 
‘sometimes of four shillings in the 
VOL. XXXV.) NO. COXVIII, 
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pound; both of them direct imposi- 
tions of no slight nature, and no tri- 
vial produce. The clergy of the pro- 
vinces annexed by conquest to 
France, (which in extent make about 
an eighth part of the whole, but in 
wealth a.much larger proportion, 
paid likewise to the capitation an 
the twentieth penny, at the rate paid 
by the nobility. The clergy in the 
old provinces did not pay the capi- 
tation, but they had redeemed them- 
selves at the expense of about a mil- 
lion sterling. They were exempted 
from the twentieths; but then they 
made free gifts, they contracted debts 
for the State, and they were subject 
to some other charges, the whole 
computed at about a thirteenth part 
of their income.” 

The true benefit of a volume like 
this is its giving the force of the most 
powerful logic and the most accu- 
rate enquiry to principles familiar to 
the human understanding, yet ob- 
scured by the partialities or igno- 
rance of popular passions. Of all 
the institutions that ever called down 
the declamatory wrath of pretended 
philosophy, or held a conspicuous 
place in that general indictment pre- 
ferred by Jacobinism against all the 
old adjuncts of the State, the monas- 
teries were the most obnoxious sub- 
ject. On this ground the Revolu- 
tionist stood, not only claiming ac- 
quittal, but insisting upon panegyric. 
The destruction of the monasteries 
was harangued into a merit, which 
more than atoned for all the possible 
evils of change ; it was the cloak that 
covered the whole contingent multi- 
tude of revolutionary sins. Burke 
shews finely that Jacobinism was 
not wiser in this instance than it was 
honest, and that in the ruin even of 
the monastic establishments, it had 
the fortune of committing at once a 
blunder and a crime. The whole 
passage is a noble specimen of rea- 
soning and eloquence. “ A politi- 
cian, to do great things, looks for a 
power—whatour workmen callapur- 
chase—and if he finds that power in 

olitics, as in mechanics, he cannot 
5 at a loss to apply it. In the mo- 
nastic institutions, in my opinion, 
was found a great power for the me- 
chanism of a. politic benevolence. 
There, were revenues with a public 


direction; there. were men wholly 


T 
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set apart and dedicated to public 
purposes, without aay other than 
public ties and public priaciples ; 
men without the possibility of con- 
verting the estate of the community 
into a private fortune; men denied 
to self-interests, whose avarice is for 
some community; men to whom 
personal poverty is honour, and im- 
plicit obedience stands in the place 
of freedom. In vain shall a man look 
to the possibility of making such 
things when he wants them. The 
winds blow as they list. Those in- 
stitutions are the products of enthu- 
siasm ; they are the instruments of 
wisdom. Wisdom cannot create ma- 
terials; they are the gifts of Nature 
or of chance; her pride is in their 
use. He is not deserving to rank 
high, or even to be mentioned in the 
order of great statesmen, who, ha- 
ving obtained the command and di- 
rection of such a power as existed in 
the wealth, the discipline, and the 
habits of such corporations as those 
which you have rashly destroyed, 
cannot find any way of converting it 
to the great and lasting benefit of his 
country. On the first view of the 
subject, a thousand uses suggest 
themselves to a contriving mind. To 
destroy any power, growing wild 
from the rank, productive force of 
the human mind, is almost tanta- 
mount, in the moral world, to the 
destruction of the active properties 
- of bodies in the material. It would 
be like the attempt to destroy (if it 
were in our competence to destroy) 
the power of steam, or of electricity, 
or of magnetism. Those energies 
always existed in nature, and they 
were alwaysdiscernible. They seem- 
ed, some of them unserviceable, 
some noxious, some no better than 
a sport to children; until contem- 
plative ability, uniting with practic 
skill, subdued them into use, and 
rendered them at once the most 
powerful and the most tractable 
agents, in subservience to the views 
and designs of men. Did fifty thou- 
sand persons, whose mental and 
whose bodily labour you might di- 
rect, and so many hundred thousands 
a-year of a revenue, which was nei- 
ther lazy nor superstitious, appear 
too big for your abilities to wield ? 
Had you no way of using the men 
but by converting monks into pen- 
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sioners ? Had you no way of turning 
the revenue to account, but through 
the improvident resource of a spend- 
thrift sale? If you were thus desti- 
tute of mental funds, the proceeding 
is in its regular course. Your poli- 
ticians do not understand their trade, 
and therefore they sell their tools.” 
The reply to the common remark, 
that the monasteries nurtured super- 
stition, is in the same rich yet pow- 
erful strain.—“ This I do not mean 
to dispute, but this ought not to 
hinder you from deriving from su- 
perstition itself any resources which 
may thence be furnished for the pub- 
lic advantage. It was your business 
to correct and mitigate every thing 
that was noxious in this passion, as 
in all the passions. But is supersti- 
tion the greatest of all possible vices ? 
In its possible excess, I think it be- 
comes a very great evil. It is, how- 
ever, a moral subject ; and of course 
admits of all degrees and modifica- 
tions. Superstition is the religion of 
JSeeble minds. And they must be to- 
lerated in an intermixture of it in 
some trifling, or some enthusiastic 
shape, else you will deprive weak 
minds of a resource found necessary 
to the strongest. The body of all 
true religion consists in obedience 
to the will of the Sovereign of the 
world, in a confidence in his decla- 
rations, and in an imitation of his 
perfections. The rest is our own. 
It may be prejudicial to the great 
end, it may be auxiliary. * * * 
Wisdom is not the most severe cor- 
rector of folly. They are the rival 
follies which mutually wage so un- 
relenting a war. Prudence would 
be neuter. But if, in the contention 
between fond attachment and fierce 
antipathy, a prudent man were obli- 
ged to make a choice of what errors 
and excesses of enthusiasm he would 
condemn or bear, perhaps he would 
think the superstition which builds, 
to be more tolerable than that which 
demolishes, —that which adorns a 
country, than that which deforms it 
—that which endows, than that which 
plunders,— that which disposes to 
mistaken benefits, than that which 
stimulates to real injustice,—that 
which leads a man to refuse to him- 
self lawful pleasures, than that which 
snatches from others the scanty sub- 
sistence of their self-denial. Such, 
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I think, is very nearly the state of 
the question between the ancient 
founders of monkish superstition, 
and the superstition of the pretended 
philosophers of this hour ?” 

In all this striking exposition, there 
of course could be no idea of recom- 
mending the original spirit of monas- 
teries. The obvious purpose was, 
to shew that their destroyers had no 
right to make a virtue out of their 
vice, any more than they could add 
to public illumination out of their 
ignorance. It proved, that their only 
merit was that of brute subversion, 
as their only instrument was brute 
force. That they acted, not in the 
spirit of legislation, but of plunder; 
and that instead of the affected in- 
spication of philosophy, they had 
consulted only the gross and low- 
born impulse of rapine. It proved 
that they were totally ignorant of the 
value of the material which they thus 
destroyed, and that, in their rage for 
destruction, they had destroyed the 
means of great and beneficial power. 
It is thus that all confiscators will 
be discovered to have disqualified 
themselves for public services. Their 
only talent is ruin, as their only pur- 

ose is spoliation. But Burke, with 
indignant feelings at this hypocrisy 
of patriotism, kindles into descrip- 
tion of the contrast between the ef- 
fects even of the monastic establish- 
ments, and the false, vulgar, and 
corrupting uses to which the public 
treasure was applied in the hands of 
their subverters. ‘“ Why should the 
expenditure of a mee landed pro- 
perty appear intolerable to you or 
to me, when it takes its course 
through the accumulation of vast 
libraries, which are the history of 
the force and weakness of the human 
mind; through great collections of 
ancient records, medals, and coins, 
which attest and explain laws and 
customs ; through paintings and sta- 
tues, which, by imitating nature, 
seem to extend the limits of creation ; 
through grand monuments of the 
dead, which continue the regards and 
connexions of life beyond the grave ; 
through collections of the specimens 
* of nature, which become a represen- 
tative assembly of all the classes and 


families of the world, that by dispo- 
sition facilitate, and by exciting cu- 
riosity open the avenues to science ! 
If by great permanent establishments, 
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all those objects of expense are bet 
ter secured from the inconstant sport 
of personal caprice and personal ex- 
travagance, are they worse than if 
the same tastes prevailed in scattered 
individuals? Does not the sweat of 
the mason and the carpenter, who 
toil, in order to partake of the sweat 
of the peasant, flow as pleasantly and 
salubriously, in the construction and 
repair of the majestic edifices of re- 
ligion, as in the painted booths and 
sordid sties of vice and luxury; as 
honourably and as profitably in re 
pairing those sacred works, which 
grow hoary with innumerable " 
as in the momentary receptacles of 
transient voluptuousness; in opera- 
houses, and gaming-houses, and club- 
houses, and obelisks in the Champ 
de Mars? Is the surplus product of 
the olive and the vine worse employ- 
ed in the frugal sustenance of = 
sons whom the fictions of a pious 
imagination raise to dignity, by con- 
struing in the service of God, than in 
pampering the innumerable multi- 
tude of those who are degraded by 
being made useless domestics, sub- 
servient to the pride of man? Are 
the decorations of temples an expen- 
diture less worthy of a wise man, 
than ribands and laces, and national 
cockades, and petits maisons, and 
petits soupers, and all the innumera- 
ble fopperies and follies in which 
opulence sports away the burden of 
its superfluity? We tolerate even 
those, not for love of them, but for 
fear of worse. We tolerate them, 
because liberty and property to a 
degree, require that toleration. But, 
why proscribe the other, and, inevery 
point of view, the more laudable 
use ?” 

Burke dwells the more deeply up- 
on the injuries to ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, evidently because its seizure 
is the first topic of all revolutionists, 
the first act of all revolutions, and 
the concentrated crime which stam 
the character of robbery on the whole 
revolutionary progress. This is the 
original breach of law which conta- 
minates the principles of the whole 
moral frame, and infects all that it 
touches with rapine; the leprosy, 
that spreads its contagion till the 
leper himself sinks under the disease, 
and dies. 

Among the eminent values of the 
volume, is its profound adherence 
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to the realities of human nature. 
Of all the brilliant writers of our 
country, Burke was the least bewil- 
dered by his own brilliancy. He is 
not following a blaze which blinds 
him ; the blaze emanates from him- 
self, his flight is luminous, and every 
waving of the wings of his fine ima- 
gination at once shakes out light on 
all beneath, and bears him forward 
with new rapidity. The work is full 
of those powerful thoughts which 
form the frame-work of philosophy. 
Thus, the fragment on the uses of 
difficulty in public and private life.— 
“The purpose (of the French As- 
sembly) everywhere seems to have 
been to evade and slip aside from 
difficulty. This it has been the glory 
of all the great masters in all the 
arts, to confront, and to overcome; 
and when they had overcome the 
first difficulty, to turn it into an in- 
strument for new conquests over 
new difficulties ; thus to enable them 
to extend the empire of their sci- 
ence, and even to push forward be- 
yond the reach of their original 
thoughts the landmarks of the hu- 
man understanding. Difficulty is a 
severe instructor, set over us by 
the supreme ordinance of a parental 
guardian and legislator, who knows 
us better than we know ourselves, 
as he loves us better too. Ipse pater 
colendi haud facilem esse viam voluit. 
He that wrestles with us strengthens 
our nerves, and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper. This 
amicable conflict with difficulty obli- 
ges us to an intimate acquaintance 
with our object, and compels us to 
consider it in all its relations. It 
will not suffer us to be superficial. 
It is the want of nerves of under- 
standing for such a task, it is the de- 
generate fondness for tricking short 
cuts, and little fallacious facilities, 
that has in so many parts of the 
world created governments with ar- 
bitrary powers. They created the 
late arbitrary monarchy of France. 
They have created the arbitrary re- 
public of Paris. With them, defects 
in wisdom are to be supplied by 
plenitude of force. They get no- 
thing by it. Commencing their la- 
bours on a principle of sloth, they 
have the common fortune of the 
slothful. The difficulties which they 
rather eluded than escaped, meet 
them again in their course; they mul- 
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tiply and thicken on them; they are 
involved, through a labyrinth of con- 
fused detail, in an industry without 
limit and without direction, and in 
conclusion, the whole of their work 
becomes feeble, vicious, and insé- 
cure.” 

In illustration of the vulgar preci- 
pitancy of the French legislature, he 
quotes aspeech of one of its members, 
which now seems insanity, but which 
was then the soberest wisdom “of all 
France. Rabaud St Etienne, a well- 
known name in the revolutionary 
councils, thus pronounced the na- 
tional principle: “ All the estab lish- 
ments of France only consummate 
the calamities of the people ; to ren- 
der them happy, all must be renew- 
ed: we must change its ideas, change 
its laws, change its habits, change 
men, change things, change words ; 
we must destroy every thing, yes, de- 
stroy every thing, since every thin 
must be new created.” “ This man, 
says Burke, contemptuously, “ was 
chosen President of an Assembly, 
not sitting at Quinze Vingt or the 
Petits Maisons (the bedlams of Pa- 
ris), and composed of persons giving 
themselves outto be rational beings !”” 


Tue Spirit or A LEGISLATOR.— 
“It seems as if it were the prevalent 
opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling 
heart and an undoubting confidence 
are the only qualifications for a per- 
fect legislator. Far different are my 
ideas of that high office. The true 
legislator ought to have a heart full 
of sensibility. He ought to love and 
respect his kind, and to fear himself. 
It may be allowed to his tempera- 
ment to catch his ultimate object 
with an intuitive glance; but his 
movements towards it ought to be 
deliberate. Political arrangement, 
as it is a work for social ends, is to 
be wrought only by social means. 
Mind must conspire with mind. 
Time is required to produce that 
union of minds, which alone can 
produce all the good we aim at. 
Our patience will achieve more 
than our force. In my course, I have 
known, and according to my mea- 
sure co-operated with, great men ; 
and I have never yet seen any plan 
which has not been mended by the 
observations of those who were 
much inferior in*understanding, to 
the persons who took the lead in 
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the business. When the great in- 
terests of mankind are concerned 
through a long succession of gene- 
ratious, that succession ought to be 
admitted into some share in the 
councils which are so deeply to af- 
fect them. If justice requires this, 
the work itself requires the aid of 
more minds than one age can fur- 
nish. It is from this view of things, 
that the best legislators have been 
often satisfied with the establishment 
of some sure, solid, and ruling prin- 
ciple in government, a power like 
that which some of the philosophers 
called a plastic nature; and having 
fixed the principle, they have left it 
afterwards to its own operation.” 


Rovusseau.—Burke’s disgust for 
Rousseau was among the instances in 
which he had the start of his age. 
When he first came into society, 
Rousseau’s volumes were in every 
hand, the fashionable model of feel- 
ing, the philosophical model! of edu- 
cation, the political model of revolt, 
and the sensual model of libertin- 
ism. Burke had the sagacity to see 
the vice under the garb of the vir- 
tue, the manliness to denounce it, 
and the vigour to expose it. “ Mr 
Hume,” says he, “ told me that he 
had from Rousseau himself the se- 
cret of his principles of compositign. 
That acute, though eccentric ob- 
server, had perceived, that, to strike 
and interest the public, the marvel- 
lous must be produced; that the 
marvellous of the Heathen mytho- 
logy had long since lost its effects ; 
that giants, magicians, fairies, and 
heroes of romance, had exhausted 
the portion of credulity which be- 
longed to their age; that now no- 
thing was left to a writer but that 
species of the marvellous, which 
might still be produced, and with as 
great effect as ever, though in an- 
other way: that is, the marvellous 
in life, in manners, in characters, 
and in extraordinary situations, 

iving rise to new and unlooked- 
for strokes in politics and morals. 
I believe, that were Rousseau now 
alive, and in one of his lucid inter- 
vals, he would be shocked at the 
practical frenzy of his scholars, who 
in their paradoxes are servile imita- 
tors, and even in their incredulity 
discover an implicit faith.” 

No man of his volatile age ex- 
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hibits more vividly the passing nature 
of popular fame than Rousseau. The 
times were evil, and were made for 
the eminence of profligacy. Rous- 
seau shot up in that region of busy 
darkness like a firework, glittered 
for a moment witha lustre that fixed 
all eyes, and was extinguished with 
the rapidity of the firework. He has 
been charged with labouring to over- 
throw the French Government: the 
charge fails only inits want of breadth. 
He laboured to overthrow all go- 
vernments, for he laboured to over- 
throw all society. His whole life 
was a series of hostility against the 
peace of mankind. He assailed it in 
all its forms. In his Emilius, he 
broke down the principles of filial 
obedience; in his Nouvelle Heloise, 
he corrupted the union of husband 
and wife; in his Contrat Social, he 
dissolved the allegiance of the sub- 
ject to his King; in his Confessions, 
he insulted all sense of religion by 
the blasphemy of invoking the Di- 
vine Being to be a witness of the 
deepest violation of his laws. Thus 
appealing to every evil propensity 
of man, and assailing every good, he 
prepared for himself all the notoriety 
that belongs to violent partisanship 
on the one side, and to the resent- 
ment of authority on the other. The 
leader who enlisted under his ban- 
ner the whole profligacy of Europe 
for the time, must become conspi- 
cuous; the victim who concenirated 
upon his head the wrath of all the 
great constituted interests of Europe, 
the priesthood, the tribunals, and the 
cabinets, must become memorable 
even by the powers employed in 
binding him to the horns of the altar. 
This sinister fame was his grand ob- 
ject, and he ones persecution with 
the eagerness of a man seeking for 
the nutriment of his existence. He 
fled from land to land, delighted at 
the flashes of royal and religious 
wrath which followed him. He 
compounded with their keenness for 
their illustration. When they had 
at length died away, he became his 
own persecutor. He loved so in- 
veterately to think himself an object 
of universal fear, that all his artifice 
was employed to prolong the sem- 
blance of persecution. He now fled 
where none followed. He saw vi- 
sionary swords pursuing him to his 
pillow, and exclaimed against op- 
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pression, when even justice had for- 
gotten him. At length artifice itself 
failed ; he found that he could neither 
sting the Continental Governments 
into giving him the celebrity of a 
martyr, nor persuade mankind into 
the conviction that he was born to be 
hunted down by a conspiracy of 
Kings. He had now no farther bu- 
siness in existence. He married his 
mistress, sent his foundlings to an 
hospital; made one desperate grasp 
at tame, by predicting the hour of 
his death; and shot himself, to ac- 
complish the prediction. The only 
epitaph upon his tomb shall be, 
“ Here lies the Slave of Vanity.” 

It is to be lamented that we have 
never had a life of Rousseau; not a 
life of panegyric—of those we have 
had a su riivity—but of truth ; not 
of the sickly affectations of senti- 
ment, nor of the insolence of vice ; 
not a French life, but a British one. 
It would have been a service worthy 
even of the pen of Burke. We 
should then have seen the hypocrite 
of sensibility stripped of his skin, 
and the working of every muscle of 
his shrinking economy laid bare. The 
infinite heartlessness, the elaborate 
fiction, the habitual vice, the native 
imposture, would be opened to the 
general eye. The idol of the age 
would have been cast from its pedes- 
tal, and every man would have seen 
for himself the worthless compound, 
the remnants and tinsel, that from 
= =— ag Maye figured in 

e popular gaze, like the garments 
of a descended deity. It 1S pevkage 
now too late for this. The subject 
has sunk into the natural oblivion 
belonging to all things worshipped 
with extravagance. In this great 

uerade of the world, before we 
can catch the true voice of one folly 
under its vizard, it is superseded by 
another, or the former folly has 
shifted its disguise. Still the ex- 
posure of hypocrisy can never be a 
service thrown away. The age of 
the sentimental Rousseaus is with 
the years beyond the flood; but we 
still have the hypocrites of public 
virtue, the Rousseaus of philanthro- 
py, the Rousseaus of faction; the 
men of feeling, who project their 
feelings to the Antipodes, while 
they have not a pulse for the pau- 
perlens of England; the mourners 


over every deathbed of revolt in the 
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circumference of the globe,—tongues 
pouring out their periodical sermons, 
and hearts bleeding at every pore 
for every bruise on the head of Ja- 
cobinism in France, or every stain 
on the charter of the Goth and the 
Hun ; but frigid as stone to the mi- 
series round their feet ;—political ro- 
mancers, enthusiasts in faction, self- 
deniers of the things of this world 
in the very heat and struggle for all 
that this world can give; the meek 
protestors against the Mammon to 
which they cling, the true Scribes 
and Pharisees of the time, broaden- 
ing their phylacteries, and deepen- 
ing the hem of their garments, in 
pious horror of the ostentation which 
is the business of their lives; the 
political crusaders, with the scallop 
on their fronts and Jerusalem in their 
eyes, yet hurrying on in the com- 
mon, mixed multitude of the vices 
and passions, and sharing every revel 
and rapine by the way. 

The life of Rousseau might be the 
history of the eighteenth century. It 
touched upon all its features, reli- 
gious, political, and literary. He 
was a Genevese, and from his infancy 
was wayward and insubordinate. At 
school he would learn nothing. Put 
to a trade, he was equally unma- 
nageable. His father, a watchmaker, 
probably found him too unsteady 
for hisown pursuit,and bound him to 
a solicitor. By him he was soon sent 
back for indolence. Exhibiting some 
turn for the arts, he was next bound 
to an engraver. From him he ran 
away. But he was now a youth; and 
to return to the parental jurisdic- 
tion, would have been too formidable 
an encroachment on his natural li- 
berty. He became a rambler through 
the mountain country round the lake. 
When he was on the point of star- 
ving, he threw himself into the hands 
of a Popish priest in Savoy, to whom 
he probably gave some hopes of his 
becoming a proselyte from the “ he- 
resies of Calvin;” and the priest, 
who probably thought that conver- 
sion was good, let the means be what 
they may, put him into the hands of 
the handsome and well-known Ma- 
dame de Warens, a new-made “ con- 
vertite.” This shewy libertine, at 
the age of twenty-eight, having run 
the round of female passion, had con- 
cluded it in the usual foreign mode, 
by turning dévote. Her attentions, 
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reinforced by the humbler influence 
of twenty florins, completed his new 
profession of faith at Turin. He 
again became a rambler, was dis- 
missed from various households, and 
again returned to Madame. He now 
adopted music, and remained at 
Chamberry as a teacher, for the 
longest stationary period of his life, 
eight years, of habitual profligacy. 
Disgust on both sides dissolved the 
connexion of the devotee and the 
proselyte, and Rousseau went to Pa- 
ris, the common refuge of intelli- 
ence, poverty, and profligacy.— 
here, in 1743, some accidental in- 
fluence made him Secretary to the 
French Legation at Venice. But his 
old temperament prevailed. He be- 
came restless, involved himself in 
the ambassador’s displeasure, and 
in returned to Paris—to starve. 

or a while he obtained some scanty 
provision by copying music; but he 
was at length about to start upon 
the world. The question which he 
has made so memorable was, in 1750, 
proposed by the Academy of Dijon : 
“ Whether the re-establishment of 
the arts and sciences has contribu- 
ted to purify morals?” The circum- 
stances of his famous essay on this 
subject are among the most striking 
instances of the slight hinges on 
which the fortunes of individuals, 
and perhaps of nations, sometimes 
turn. Rousseau sketched a paper 
in the affirmative. He had been em- 
loyed in writing articles on music, 
for the Encyclopédie. Diderot, its 


conductor, one day came into the 
room while he was busied with the 


essay. He took it up. “ What is 
this?” said he. “It is eloquent— 
nay, true; but it is foolish! You 
will never gain any thing by it but 
a prize in Dijon. Write it for Paris 
—for Europe.” Rousseau remon- 
strated, but his adviser persevered. 
“ Write truth, and you will soon be 
forgotten, perhaps never read; write 
paradox—startle old opinions—ridi- 
cule the past—flatter the present— 
be sublime and absurd—leave the 
world in doubt, whether they should 
laugh at you, or fall down and wor- 
ship at your feet, and you will make 
your fortune.” He took the subtle 
advice—threw his essay into the fire 
—produced a new one—won the 
P ize at Dijon—became the talk of 
aris—and from that moment com- 
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menced the brilliant, disturbed, and 
guilty publicity, which made his life 
a curse and a wonder to Europe. 
He now devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of his new 
popularity, and wrote for the French 
stage his “ Devin du Village,” a 
little opera, whose Swiss airs de- 
lighted the Parisian audiences. He 
was now in the way to his predicted 
fortune; but his vanity again threw 
him back. He wrote a pamphlet to 
prove to the French amateurs, that, 
from the nature of their language, 
they were incapable of vocal music. 
He now found the hazard of return- 
ing to truth. The whole nation felt 
the imputation as a mortal affront, 
and he was actually forced to fly 
beyond the frontiers. He took re- 
fuge in Geneva; and as his faith was 
not firmer than his morality, he at- 
tempted to propitiate public opinion 
by renaniihaa opery. 
But he was now to signalize him- 
self by a production which combined 
all his talent and all his profligacy. Its 
conerse was an event of his earl 
ife, in which, having basely ab 
the trust reposed in him as a tutor, 
he had been expelled the family with 
scorn and shame. This work was 
his “ Julie, ou La Nouvelle Heloise.” 
Diderot’s advice had made a power- 
ful impression. It never quitted him 
during his life. He prefaced his vo- 
lumes by a declaration worthy of the 
highest flight of paradox ;—that the 
female who read a page of them was 
inevitably undone; that he looked 
upon it as a misfortune that the age 
no longer existed in which such 
works were the subject of public 
justice; and thatevery womanshould, 
as an act of essential precaution, 
throw the book instantly into the fire. 
If Diderot knew mankind in general, 
Rousseau shewed in this instance 
that he knew the nature of French- 
women well. The prohibition, the 
danger, and the romance in one, 
formed a stimulant which the na- 
tional curiosity found irresistible. 
The Nouvelle Heloise was instantl 
in every female hand in France; it 
was universally adopted as the mo- 
del of manners, feelings, and lan- 
guage; and the author of a work, 
infamous in all its objects, was bla- 
zoned by all the voices of a profli- 
ate people, as the first writer of 
Farce. 
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The artifice had thus achieved its 
purpose; and the records of litera- 
ture have never given an example 
of an artifice more required by the 
innate deficiencies of a work of fame. 
This celebrated romance realizes the 
saying of a witty profligate of Ver- 
sailles—“ If it were not for the vice, 
it would be the dullest affair in the 
world.” The New Heloise, if it were 
not for its guilt, would never have 
been endured even among French- 
women. All higher taste is as much 
revolted by it as all higher morality. 
Infinite languor of story, dreary in- 
flation of sentiment, and intolerable 
length of description, perpetually 
dispose the English reader more to 
sleep over its pages, than to criticise 
them. The masculine effrontery of 
the heroine—the gross insensibility 
of the husband—and the mingled 
meanness and exaggeration, the cold 
treachery, and the dry formality of 
the half-mendicant, half-pedagogue, 
who acts as the seducer, leave us 
only to be astonished at the chances 
which give celebrity. It contains 
passages of French eloquence, and 
therefore eloquence in no other land 
or language of earth; ostentatious 
appeals to improbable emotions; la- 
boured amplifications of common- 
place thought; and overflowing rap- 
tures on skies and stars, winds and 
waters, by a man whose only delight 
was in the low sensualities of a life 
at war with every feeling of purity 
and nature. 

Having thus given his contribution 
to the private shame of society, he 
was the fitter to assist in its public 
ruin. The double apostate in reli- 
gion, the corruptor in morals, he 
was by instinct the Jacobin. He now 
turned from profligacy to politics, 
and shewed that the change of sub- 
ject had not diminished his venom. 
He published his “ Socia! Contract,” 
a work which declared that freedom 
was incompatible with all govern- 
ments but a Republic. 

The times were threatening, and 
the advoca‘e of rebellion could not 
expect to meet with impunity in the 
days when kings were in peril. He 
was driven successively from France 
and Switzerland—again stole into 
Paris, where he fantastically assu- 
med the disguise of an Armenian ; 
and from France, in 1766, on the in- 
stigation of his brother atheist Hume, 
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came to England. Here he soon 
grew weary of the decencies requi- 
red by English life; felt that the 
first attentions of curiosity and par- 
tisanship were passing away; and, 
unable to live withuut perpetual food 
for his vanity, invented a plot for his 
own assassination, and, under cover 
of his imaginary peril, found an ex- 
cuse for flying back to Paris once 
more. But he had now exhausted his 
fame; other men had filled up his 
place, the subterranean voices of 
war and revolution were too loud 
for the public to listen to the queru- 
lousness of a half maniac of sixty, 
who had insulted every benefactor, 
and whose only enjoyment was that 
of continually exclaiming, that he 
was betrayed by all. He now be- 
came domestic, and married his mis- 
tress! His five children by ber the 
man of sentiment had previously 
sent to the public hospital for oy- 
phans, never to see them again. He 
was now nearly forgotten, when the 
eccentric Marquis Girardin gave him 
a place of refuge in the grounds of 
his chateau at Ermenonville. He 
enjoyed this liberality but for a few 
months. In July, 1777, he was 
found dead in his chamber, the vic- 
tim of his own hand! 

But his evil was not extinguished 
with his death. His posthumous 
work, “ The Confessions,” contained 
the detail of his first thirty years, and 
by its mixture of corrupt details and 
solemn blasphemies, has set the seal 
to his character as one of the most 
heartless and abandoned men of the 
most profligate period of Europe. 
The writer of this sketch must ac- 
knowledge that he speaks of the 
“Confessions” upon the judgment of 
others. He has never read them, 
and is content to abide in an igno- 
rance, which could scarcely be en- 
lightened without a crime. 

Through what new illusions we 
must pass,—what new impostor is to 
lead us after them into the desert, 
and bewilder us with the sight of 
cities in the clouds, and castles fa- 
bricated of the vapours of the burn- 
ing soil of rebellion,—what new 
shape of “glory star-bright” the 
tempter is to take in those times of 
peril, which undoubtedly shall yet 
try the firmness of Europe by a still 
keener test, and finish the long se- 
ries of falls and restorations by one 
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vast consummate struggle of national 
good and evil, is among the secrets 
of the future. But it is only by look- 
ing to the wisdom of the past, by re- 
membering the fallacies that have 


been detected, and the dreadful ca- 
lamities which were the price even 
of their detection, that we can reap 
the advantage of the most formi- 
dable and anxious experience that 
has yet fallen to the lot of man. 


EsTABLIsHMENTS.—“ Old estab- 
lishments are tried by their effects. 
If the people are happy, united, 
wealthy, and powerful, we presume 
the rest. We conclude that to be 
good whence good is derived. In 
old establishments, various correc- 
tives have been found for their aber- 
rations from theory. They are not 
often constructed after any theory. 
Theories are rather drawn from 
them. In them we often see the 
end best obtained, where the means 
seem not perfectly reconcilable to 
what we may fancy was the original 
scheme. * * * * [ think all this 
might be curiously exemplified in 
the British Constitution. At worst, 
the errors and deviations of every 
kind in reckoning are found and 
computed, and the ship proceeds in 
her course. This is the case of old 
establishments.” 

One of the strange absurdities of 
Republicanism is, that while it uni- 
versally proclaims the virtues of the 
multitude, it universally legislates as 
if vice were the only quality of man- 
kind. All is the basest suspicion. 
Every man is to be deemed a villain ; 
and the whole manly theory of re- 
liance on public spirit, or personal 
feeling, is extinguished in the prac- 
tice of precautions, at once degra- 
ding to human nature, and fata! to 
the machinery of government. With 
the Repyblican, all must be repre- 
sentation of the people, for kings 
must be tyrants, and nobles oppress- 
ors. Yet even this representation 
has nothing to do with confidence. 
The representative is a mere dele- 
gate. Every movement of the man 
of the people is watched with the 
closeness of a fraudulent debtor, and 
every hour of his office is an object 
of account worthy of the vigilance 
of a jailer. ‘The whole system is one 
of checks and hindrances. Every 
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step of the depositary of the national 
interests is prescribed. He never 
moves without the sound of the 
shackles on his legs. He never opens 
his lips without remembering that 
he is speaking not to the national 
council, but to the dignitaries of the 
hovel. His true house of legislature 
is the highway ; and his trueadvisers, 
masters and makers, are the race 
whom he would naturally employ to 
sweep his chimneys, or wipe his 
shoes. The first acts of regenerated 
France were to put this system into 
practice. They exiled all the mi- 
nisters from their houses of legisla- 
tion, on the established principle 
that ministers must essentially be 
traitors. They then curtailed the 
duration of their legislatures, on the 
equally established ground that all 
arliaments must have no other ob- 
ject in their continuance than pub- 
lic robbery, personal corruption, aud 
everlasting despotism, They next 
prohibited the continuance of any 
member in the legislature for more 
than two years. They next prohi- 
bited the re-election of any mem- 
bers before an interval of two years. 
On those regulations, worthy of a 
gang of swindlers, trusting their con- 
cerns to the “honour that exists 
among thieves,” Burke pounces with 
indignant scorn. “If your represen- 
tative,” says he, “ actimproperly at 
the end of his two years’ !ease, it does 
not concern him for two years more. 
By the French Constitution, the best 
and wisest representatives go, equal- 
ly with the worst, into this limbus 
patrum. Their bottoms are supposed 
frail, and they must go into dock to 
be refitted. Every man who has 
served in an Assembly is ineligible 
for two years after. Just as those 
magistrates begin to learn their trade, 
like chimney-sweepers, they are dis- 
paar ya from exercising it. Super- 
cial, new, petulant acquisition, and 
interrupted, dronish, broken recol- 
lection, is to be the defined charace 
ter of all your future Governors. 
Your Constitution has too much of 
jealousy to have much of sense in it. 
You consider the breach of trust in 
the representative so principally, that 
you do not at all regard the question 
of his fitness to execute it. The pur- 
gatory interval is not unfavourable 
to a faithless representative, who 





be as 
oy 


One of the characteristics of the Re- 
volution was the enormous issue of 
per; an issue which is always the 
onging of Jacobinism in all coun- 
tries, and of which the true interpre- 
tation is the making of rapid fortunes 
in the hands of swindling politicians. 
Assignats. —“ Your Legislators 
have founded a commonwealth upon 
ing. The great object in their 
politics is to metamorphose France 
from a great kingdom into a great 
play-table ; to turn its inhabitants in- 
to a nation of gamesters ; to make 
speculation as extensive as life ; and 
to divert the whole of the hopes and 
fears of the people from their usual 
channels into the impulses, passions, 
and superstitions of those who live 
on chance. The old gaming in Funds 
was mischievous enough, but it was 
so only to individuals. Even when 


@ canvasser as he 
vernor.” 


it had its greatest extent in the Mis- 
sissippi and South Sea, it affected but 
few, comparatively. But where the 
law is itself debauched so as to force 
the subject to this destructive table, 
by bringing the spirit of gaming into 


the minutest matters, and engaging 
every body and every thing in it, a 
more dreadful epidemic of that kind 
is spread than has yet appeared in 
the world. With you, a man can 
neither earn nor buy his dinner with- 
out a speculation, What he receives 
in the morning, will not have the 
same value at night. What he is 
compelled to take as pay for an old 
debt, will not be received as the 
same when he comes to pay a debt 
contracted by himself. Industry must 
wither away. Economy must be 
driven from your country. Careful 

rovision will have no existence. 
Who will labour without knowing 
the amount of his pay? Who will 
study to increase what none can esti- 
mate? If you abstract it from its 
uses in gaming to accumulate your 
paper wealth, would not be the pro- 
vidence of a man, but the distemper- 
ed instinct of a jackdaw!” 

The prediction was fulfilled to the 
letter. The Assignats, after having 
poured millions into the coffers of 
the ruling rebellion, suddenly sunk 
into their value in the paper of which 
they were made. ‘ Thousands and 
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tens of thousands were undone. The 
nation was bankrupt, but the Jacobin 
Government was rich, and the ope- 
ration had all the results that it was 
ever made for. 

All the wisdom of all our rectifiers 
of the Constitution is lavished on 
libelling the Peerage. With those 
sages it is an encumbrance on the 
shoulders of freedom, a chronic dis- 
temper of the State, a worthless 
effigy of times of popular weakness 
and lordly insolence. A suit of 
the old armour of old tyranny, but 
now divested of the spirit within, 
which gave it force, superseded by 
more modern instruments of personal 
ap ar and national defence, and 

t only to be consigned to the natu- 
ral receptacles of dust and decay. 
Burke turned the light of his mind 
on the subject, and shewed that a 
House of Peers, or Senate, was essen- 
tial to the peace, power, and conti- 
nuance of a free constitution; that it 
was, of all the parts of a free consti- 
tution, that which it was least in the 
power of a legislation to make, and 
therefore ought to be most sacredly 
preserved ; and that, useful as it was 
in old times, in standing between the 
prerogative and the populace, it was 
still more useful in our own day, 
in forming a defence for freedom 
against the rashness of the populace 
acting upon the fears of the Legisla- 
ture. “ Your all-sufficient Legisla- 
tors,” says Burke, “ have forgot one 
thing which, I believe, never has 
been before, in theory or practice, 
omitted by any projector of a Repub- 
lic. They have forgotten to consti- 
tute a Senate. Never before this 
time was heard of a body politic 
composed of one legislative and active 
assembly, and its executive officers, 
without such a council; without 
something to which foreign States 
might connect themselves; some- 
thing to which, in the ordinary detail 
of Government, the people could 
look up; something which might 
give a bias and steadiness, and pre- 
serve something like consistency in 
the proceedings of the State. Such 
a body Kings generally have as a 
council. A monarchy may exist 
without it, but it seems to be of the 
very essence of a Republican Go- 
vernment. It holds a sort of middle 
place between the supreme power 
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exercised by the people, or imme- 
diately delegated from them and the 
mere Executive. Of this there are 
no traces in your Constitution, and 
in providing nothing of this kind, 
your Solons and Numas have, as 
much as in any thing else, discovered 
a sovereign incapacity.” 

Absurdities on the topic of Royal- 
ty are the trading stock of modern 
declamation. That the direct re- 
volter should desire first to extin- 
guish all reverence for the object 
which he proposes to destroy, is na- 
tural. But our object is with that 
vast and foolish class, who talk the 
language of insult through the ex- 
cess of ignorance, and who vilify a 
King, simply from the obtuseness of 
brain, which cannot discover the es- 
sential importance of Royalty to the 
peaceful progress of mankind. In 
Burke’s observations on the French 
Assembly, he obviously had the Bri- 
tish Peerage in his view; and, though 
he talks of the Senate as absolutely 
required in Governments, which, 
from their nature, refuse to acknow- 
ledge a nobility, yet he continually 
turns to the Peerage of this country, 
as affording the clearest example of 
the materials of which a constitu- 
tional Senate should be composed. 
France afterwards adopted the idea, 
and the Senates under the Directory 
and Napoleon were the fruits of her 
discovery of their importance. But 
France has been always destined to 
be the experimentalist for Europe : 
—her projector, ruined by shewing 
how far his projects were extrava- 
gant—the alchymist worn down by 
his own search after the philoso- 
pher’s stone—the engineer “ hoist 
by his own petard.’ The French 
Senate proved at once the value of 
a nobility to form a house of Peers, 
and the utter incompetence of the 
land of Jacobinism to fabricate one. 
The Parisian Senates were mere bu- 
reaus of retired functionaries, meet- 
ing to register the commands of their 
masters—mere cages to pen up the 
wolves and tigers of Jacobinism as 
an exhibition—a Directorial and Im- 
perial menagerie, for the ostentation 
or amusement of the Sovereign for 
the time being—mere lazar-houses, 
in which all the diseased in the sea- 
sons of Republican frenzy, augment- 
ed 7 all the infected in the hot cor- 
ruptions of the oligarchy and the 
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empire, were restrained from public 
view, and, a as they were 
with harmless affectations of autho- 
rity, and equipped with their coro- 
nets and sceptres of straw, were kept 
rigidly under the lash of power. 


Tue Kinc.—* They have chosen 
a degraded King. This, their first 
executive officer, is to be a machine, 
without any sort of deliberative dis- 
cretion in any part of his function. 
* * * * According to the new 
Constitution, the bigher parts of ju- 
dicature in either of its lines are not 
in the wy The King of France 
is not the fountain of justice; the 
judges, neither the original nor the 
appellate, are of his nomination; he 
is not even the public prosecutor. 
When we look into the true nature 
of his authority, he appears to be 
nothing more than a chief of ser- 
geants-at-mace, catchpoles, jailers, 
and hangmen. It is impossible to 
place any thing called Royalty in a 
more degrading point of view. A 
thousand times better had it been 
for this unhappy Prince, that he had 
nothing at all to do with the admi- 
nistration of justice, deprived as he 
is of all that is venerable, and all that 
is consolatory in that function, with- 
out a power of suspension, mitiga- 
tion, or pardon. Every thing in jus- 
tice that is vile and odious is thrown 
upon him. It is not in nature, that, 
situated as is the King of the French, 
he can respect himself, or be respect- 
ed by others. View this new exe- 
cutive officer on the side of his poli- 
tical capacity—as he acts under the 
orders of the National Assembly. 
To execute laws is a royal office— 
to execute orders is not to be a 
King! However, a political exe- 
cutive magistracy is a great trust. 
Means of performing the duty ou 
to be given by regulation; and dis- 
positions towards it ought to be in- 
fused by the circumstances attend- 
ant on the trust. It ought to be en- 
vironed with dignity, authority, and 
consideration ; and it ought to lead 
to glory. The office of execution is 
an office of exertion. It is not from 
impotence we are to expect the tasks 
of power. What sort of person is a 
King to command executory service, 
who has no means whatever to re- 
ward it? Notina oe me office 
—not in a grant of landno, not in 
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a pension of fifty pounds a-year—not 
in the vainest and most trivial title. 
In France, the King is no more the 
fountain of honour, than he is the 
fountain of justice. Al) rewards, all 
distinctions, are in other bands. 
Those who serve their King can be 
actuated by no natural motive but 
fear—by a fear of every thing except 
their master.” 

So much for stripping a King of 
his constitutional power to please the 
rabble, who then can have nothing 
to strip him of but his crown and 
his life. Yet, to coerce the monarch, 
to have “a cheap King,” in other 
words, to have a nominal depository 
of power, to cut away the royal robe 
uatil it is too scanty for the royal 
person, to pauperise the royal func- 
tions, as a preliminary to getting 
rid of the name of King, is intelli- 
gible enough in the haters of all 
constitutions. But it is utter folly 
in those who desire only to live in 
peace, and enjoy liberty. Those 
should know, that it is the strength 
of the Government that makes the 
security of the peaceable; that a 
King without power is a King with- 
out protection; that in striking the 
sword out of his bands, they but 
disarm their defender. At this hour, 
instead of diminishing the royal 
power of resistance, it would be 
wisdom to invigorate it into active 
power; to give it the means of meet- 
ing popular aggressions on the con- 
stitution; and answer the menaces 
of insurrection, the trumpets of the 
boasted millions of Jacobins in our 
manufacturing provinces, and the 
rebellious signal-fires of Ireland, by 
a prompt and bold authority, which 
would rescue the land for half a 
century to come. 

The calamities of the French Re- 
volution have now, in some measure, 
passed away ; yet the ground isstill 
covered with the wrecks of that tre- 
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mendous time. The present race 
live in perpetual fear. Their royalty 
is but a hurried gathering of the an- 
cient remnant of the great earth- 
quake, in which the King is barely 
distinguished from the multitude. 
The nation itself is hutted ; its whole 
constitution is but a scrambling to- 
gether of the old régime, mingled 
with the scarcely cold slag and ashes | 
thrown up by the revolutionary ex- 
plosion. All is temporary, founda- 
tionless, and~tentative. All is pal- 
pable conviction, too, that it is not 
worth while to erect any govern- 
mental fabric of a more solid kind, 
while nature continues still to fret 
the land with perpetual symptoms of 
her old fever; all eyes look for the 
bursting up of those flames which 
once wrapt the land; every murmur 
sounds hollow and predictive ; every 
darkening of the political horizon 
makes men look, not abroad, as 
once, but at home—feel the ground 
quivering under their feet—and 
think, not of war, but of revolution. 
Is there a man in Europe who would 
be surprised to hear to-morrow that 
Paris had risen in a mass—that the 
King was on his way to exile—that 
the National Guard were the mas- 
ters of France—and that a President 
of the French Republic, one and in- 
divisible, was sitting in the Tuile- 
ties? Is there a sound politician in 
Europe who does not see that the 
only preservative against this sweep- 
ing calamity of Europe, would be 
to strengthen the hands of the French 
Monarch—to give him the power of 
acting with prompt and extensive 
energy—to render him invincible in 
any contest with the mere brute vio- 
lence of the mob—and, by surround- 
ing him with authority fit for a King, 
to constitute him the true barrier 
of law, religion, and government, 
against the passions of the rabble? 
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ARIA. 
(Sotto Voce.) 


WE used to spend the opening Year in the country—but for a good many 
seasons have been tied to town by fetters as fine as frost-work filigree, which 
we could not break, without destroying a whole world of endearment. 
That seems an obscure image—but it means what the Germans would call 
in English—our Winter Environment.—We are imprisoned in a net of our 
own weaving—an invisible net—yet we can see it when we choose—just as a 
bird can see, when he chooses, the wires of his cage, that are invisible in his 
happiness, as he keeps hopping and fluttering about all day long, or haply 
dreaming on his perch with his poll under his plumes—as free in confine- 
ment as if Jet loose into the boundless sky.—That seems an obscure image 
too; but we mean what Wordsworth says, that the prison to which we 
doom ourselves is in truth no prison at all—and we have improved on that 
idea, for we have built our own—and are prisoner, turnkey, and jailer all 
in one, and ’tis noiseless as the house of sleep.—Or what if we declare that 
Christopher North is a king in his palace, with no subjects but his own 
thoughts—his rule peaceful over those lights and shadows—and undisputed 
to reign over them his right divine. 

The opening Year in a town, now, answers in all things to our heart’s desire. 
How beautiful the smoky air! The clouds have a homely look as they han 
over the happy families of houses, and seem as if they loved their birth- 
place ;—all unlike those heartless clouds that keep stravaiging over moun- 
tajn tops, and have no domicile in the sky !—Poets speak of living rocks, 
but what is their life to that of houses? Who ever saw a rock with eyes— 
that is, with windows? Stone-blind all, and stone-deaf, and with hearts 
of stone; whereas who ever saw a house without eyes—that is, windows ? 
Our own is an Argus; yet the good old Conservative grudges not the as- 
sessed taxes, his optics are as cheerful as the day that lends them light, and 
they love to salute the setting sun, as if a hundred beacons, level above le- 
vel, were kindled along a mountain side.—He might safely be pronounced 
a madman who preferred an avenue of trees to a street. Why, trees have 
no chimneys; and, were you to kindle a fire in the hollow of an oak, you 
would soon be as dead as a Druid. It won’t do to talk to us of sap, and the 
circulation of sap. A grove in winter, bole and branch—leaves it has 
none—is as dry as a volume of sermons. But a street, or a square, is full 
of “ vital sparks of heavenly flame” as a volume of poetry, and the heart’s- 
blood circulates through the system like rosy wine. 

But a truce to comparisons ; for we are beginning to feel contrition for our 
crime against the country, and, with humbled head and heart, we beseech 
you to pardon us—ye Rocks of Pavey-Ark, the pillared palace of the Storms 
—ye Clouds, now wreathing a diadem for the forehead of Helvellyn—ye 
Trees, that hang the shadows of your undying beauty over the “ one perfect 
chrysolite” of blessed Windermere ! 

Our meaning is transparent now as the hand of an Apparition waving 
peace and goodwill to all dwellers in the land of dreams. In plainer but 
not simpler words, (for words are like flowers, often radiant in their sim 
plicity—witness the Lily, and Solomon’s Song,) Contributors, and Sub- 
scribers, and Readers, all, we wish you a happy New Year, in Town or in 
Country—or in Ships at Sea! 

A happy New Year !—Ah! e’er this Arta, sung sotto voce, reach your 
ears, (eyes are ears, and ears eyes,) the Week of all Weeks will be over 
and gone, and the New Year will seem growing out of the Old Year’s ashes [ 
For the Year is your only Phenix. But what with Time to do has a Wish 
—a Hope,—a Prayer ? Their power is in the Spirit that gives them birth, and 
there they are immortal—for Spirit never dies. And what is Spirit but the 
Well-head of Thoughts and Feelings flowing and overflowing all life, yet 
leaving the Well-head full of water as ever—so lucid, that on your gazing 
intently into its depths, it seems to become a large soft spiritual Eye, re- 
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flecting the heavens and the earth! And no one knows what the heavens 
and the earth are, till he has seen them there—for that God made the hea- 
vens and the earth we feel from that beautiful revelation—and where feel- 
ing is not, knowledge is dead, and a blank the universe. Love is Life. 
The unloving merely breathe. A single sweet beat of the heart is token 
of something spiritual that will be with us again in Paradise. “ O, bliss 
and beauty ! are these Our Feelings” —thought we once in a dream—“ all 
circling in the sunshine—fair-plumed in a flight of doves!” The vision 
kept sailing on the sky—to and fro for our delight—no sound on their wings 
more than on their breasts—and they melted away in light as if they were 
composed of light—and in the hush we heard high-up and far-off music— 
as of an angel’s song. 

That was a dream of the mysterious night; but now we are broad- 
awake—and see no emblematical phantoms, but the mere sights of the 
common day. But sufficient for the day is the beauty thereof—and it in- 
spires us with affection for all beneath the skies. Will the whole world, 
then, promise henceforth to love us—and we will promise henceforth to 
love the whole world ? 

It seems the easiest of all easy things to be kind and good—and then it 
is so pleasant! “ Self-love and social are the same,” beyond all question ; 
and in that lies the nobility of our nature. The intensest feeling of Self is 
that of belonging to a brotherhood. All Selves then know they have 
Duties which are in truth Loves—and Loves are Joys—whether breathed 
in silence, or uttered in words, or embodied in actions—and if they filled 
all Life, then all Life would be good—and heaven would be no more than 
a better earth. And how may all men go to heaven? By making for them- 
selves a heaven on earth, and thus preparing their spirits to breathe empy- 
real air, when they have dropped the dust. And how may they make for 
themselves a heaven on earth? By building up a happy Home ror Tar 
Heart. Much, but not all—oh! not nearly all—is in the Site. But it 
must be within the precincts of the Holy Ground—and within hearing of 
the Waters of Life. 

Pleasures of Imagination! Pleasures of Memory! Pleasures of Hope! All 
three most delightful Poems—yet all the Thoughts and all the Feelings that 
inspired them—etherealized—will not make—Farrn! “ The day-spring 
from on high hath visited us!” Blessed is he who feels the beauty and the 
glory of that one line—nor need his heart die within him, were a voice to 

heard at midnight saying—* This New-Year’s Day shall be thy last!” 

Singing? One voice—one young voice—all by its sweet, sad, solitary 
self, singing a Christmas Hymn! Listening to that music is like looking at 
the sky with all its stars! 

Was it a Spirit ? 

* Millions of spiritual creatures walk unseen, 
Sole, or responsive to each gther’s voice, 
Hymning their great Creator.” 


But that singer, like ourselves, is mortal ; and in that thought, to our hearts, 
lies the pathos of her prayers. The angels, veiling their faces with their 
wings, eins: in their bliss, hallelujahs round the throne of heaven; but she, 
a poor child of clay, with her face veiled but with the shades of humility 
and contrition, while 


* Some natural tears she drops, but wipes them soon,”— 


sings, in her sorrow, supplications to be suffered to see afar-off its everlast- 
ing gates—opening not surely for her own sake—for al] of woman born are 
sinful—and even she—in what love calls her innocence—feels that her fallen 
being does of itself deserve but to die! The hymn is fading—and fading 
away, liker and liker an echo, and our spirit having lost it in the distance 
returns back holier to the heart-hush of Home! 

Again ! and with the voice ofalute, “ One of old Scotland’s songs so sad 
and slow!” Her heart is now blamelessly with things of earth. “Sad 
and slow!” and most purely sweet! Almost mournful although it be, it. 
breathes of happiness—for the joy dearest to the soul has ever a faint 
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tinge of grief! O innocent enchantress! thou encirclest us with wa- 
vering haze of beautiful imagery, by the spell of that voice awaking 
after a mood of awe, but for thy own delight. From the long dim 
tracts of the past come strangely-blended recognitions of woe and 
bliss, undistinguishable now to our own heart—nor knows that heart if 
it be a dream of imagination or of memory. Yet why should we won- 
der? In our happiest hours there may have been something in com- 
mon with our most sorrowful—some shade of sadness cast over them by 
a passing cloud, that now allies them in retrospect with the sombre spirit of 
gtief; and in our unhappiest hours there may have been gleams of gladness, 
that seem now to give the return the calm character of peace! Do not all 
thoughts and feelings, almost all events, seem to resemble each other—when 
they are dreamt of as all past? All receive a sort of sanctification in the 
stillness of the time that has gone by—just like the human beings whom 
they adorned or degraded—when they too are at last buried together in the 
bosom of the same earth. 

We are all of us getting old—or older ; nor would we, for our own parts 
—if we could—renew our youth. Methinks the river of life is nobler as it 
nears thesea. The young are dancing in their skiffs on the pellucid shal- 
lows near the source on the Sacred Mountains of the Golden East. They 
whose lot it is to be in their prime, are dropping down the longer and 
wider reaches, that seem wheeling by with their silvan amphitheatres, as if 
the beauty were moving mornwards, while the voyagers are stationary 
among the shadows, or slowly descending the stream to meet the meridian 
day. Many forget 


‘¢ The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below ! ” 


and are lost in the roaring whirlpool. Under Providence we see ourselves 
on the river expanded into a sea-like lake, or arm of the sea—and for all 
our soul has escaped and suffered, we look up to the stars in gratitude— 
and down to the stars—for the water too is full of stars as well as the sky 
—faint and dim indeed—but blended, by the pervading spirit of beauty, 
with the brighter and bolder luminaries reposing on infinitude ! 

And may we even have a thought now of the labours of our leisure—of but 
small avail perhaps for others’ instruction or delight, yet blameless at least 
—and not altogether without a salutary influence on our own life, thus 
sometimes saved from “thoughts that make the heart sink,’ and to our 
own imagination enveloped in no unlovely light—such as from clear or 
clouded moon sleeps quietly or fitfully on a river seeming subdued by the 
radiance, and forgetful of all its own native noise. Maga surely is no ungen- 
tle Being—and her countenance at this moment wears something of the 
sweetness of Calypso’s smile. We have begun again, you see, to turn over 
the leaves of old Homer. Yet we confess it is with sadness—for Sotheby, 
the accomplished, the kind, the good, and the venerable, is dead—and at 
the thought 


“ Drops a sad serious tear upon our playful pen.” 


Our commentaries on the Iliad were approved by him the noblest of all 
its translators—his praise was far pleasanter to us than ours could be to him 
—and shall be treasured up among our most friendly remembrances 
of the gifted spirits with whom we have held converse here below, and 
who have now gone to their reward. In the Iliad, Homer’s genius was said 
by Longinus to resemble the rising—in the Odyssey, the setting sun. And 
the image is as true as it is magnificent; for who can say—when lost in 
gazing on the luminary—or thinking of him in the East or in the West, in 
which season and which region he is the more beautiful and sublime ? It is 
gratifying to us to know that along with us thousands have studied Homer 
—who, being no Greek scholars, had read him before with unaroused spi- 
rits. Nor have we not been cheered by the commendations of not a few 
of the most illustrious in classical literature in allthe land. Fair fields lie 
yet before us, and we shall take many a travel yet through the god-haunted 
tegions of old heroic Greece. The Greek Drama! And from the high pas- 
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sions kindling or expiring there, we shall find sweet relief among the 
shepherds of Sicily—and with Theocritus list to thei piping among the 
pas all a summer’s day. 

Some of our friends seem to think that our articles on the Greek An- 
thology are at an end—but it is not so; and like a flush of flowers they will 
be seen brightening the banks and braes of Spring. Thanks in thousands to 
our numberless contributors won by the novel beauty of those lovely little 
poems; But oh! would they but in their kindness think how impossible 
*tis for us to return upon our steps, however rich the region, when so 
many sweetest spots are wooing us to their untrodden dews! Let them 
precede us as guides through the yet unvisited scenery before us—if they 
will—or accompany us as new companions ; but pleasant as are their 
presents, we fear we cannot accept them, when composed of the same 
flowers we ourselves have gathered, and have woven into many a garland of 
no transient bloom. What has become—it has been asked by many—of our 
promised papers upon Spencer? We have feared to enter the haunts 
of Faéry, and have remained long sitting on the edge of the Wood of Won- 
ders. relong we shall venture in; but have you not been charmed with 
the Hindu Drama? And remember though the world of poetry is bound- 
less, not so our Numbers, and that our promises must wait their accomplish- 
ment in the fulness of time, which they continue to brighten as it sails by 
on dusky wings. Now and then a few of the feeble—nay, one or two 
of the strong—long to persuade themselves that sometimes our articles are 
—too long! So, no doubt, thinks a wren or a tom-tit, perched between an 
eagle’s wings, as in high far flight he soars the sky or sweeps the sea. 
But there lies the secret of our success; avail yourselves of it all ye who 
can; but never could we have gained the ascendency it is universally ac- 
knowledged we possess over so many strong monthly competitors, and so 
swayed the mind of our country, but by such putting forth of our own 
power and that of our noble coadjutors, without whom we could not have 
won and worn the crown; and by the same means by which we have 
ascended our throne will we keep it—and seated firmly there, look gra- 
ciously around us upon the flourishing Republic of Letters. 


99, Moray Place, 


January —, 1834, 
Edinburgh. 
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